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This Issue in Brief--- 





SOUTHERN SAWMILLING, typically a low-wage in- 
dustry, reacted markedly and immediately to the 
application of the 75-cent Federal minimum wage 
in January 1950. An analysis of this reaction 
appears in Errectrs or Minimum WaGE IN 
SouTHERN SawMiLts (p. 313). In substance, be- 
tween the fall of 1949 and March 1950, 61 percent 
of all sawmill workers received wage increases 
sufficient to raise their hourly pay to 75 cents or 
more. Another expected effect was a reduction 
of industry occupational differentials. 

The importance of a minimum wage rate as an 
industry wage-determining factor may, in time, 
be offset by the economic factors of labor supply 
and product demand. Rising lumber prices, 
following the Korean outbreak, accompanied by a 
possible future decrease in the labor pool may well 
have this effect on southern sawmills. 

Similarities and differences between the pattern 
of price movements following the outbreak of war 
in Korea and that in the early years of World 
War II are pointed out in Comparison oF PRICE 
Movements, Worip War II—1950 (p. 318). The 
1950 pattern does not parallel either that of 1939 
or 1941, but more nearly approximates that of the 
latter year. Differences between 1950 and 1939 
lie in the fact that in 1950 available consumer 
purchasing power is higher per capita than in 1939 
and manpower reserves are lower. The 1941 
picture and the 1950 picture are similar in that 
many of the same inflationary factors exist now 
as then. The difference appears in the fact that in 
1950 the effect of war was felt on prices long before 
there was any direct impact on either the supply 
of goods or the incomes of people. 

Demands on maritime shipping, stemming from 
a new war emergency, focus attention on the 
stability of labor relations in this critical industry. 
CoLLective BARGAINING IN THE MARITIME Suip- 
PING INDusTRy (p. 332), indicates that increasing 


If 


maturity and stability in labor relations have 
developed in the industry in recent years. This 
stability was achieved during a period of decreased 
job opportunities for American seamen, uncer- 
tainty as to the legality of the operation of union 
hiring halls, and a union’s internal fight to free 
itself of Left-wing influences. Analyzing the union 
structure on both the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, 
the article traces the history of the bargaining 
process from the formation of the first effective 
union. It concludes on an encouraging note—the 
adoption of a common program by both CIO and 
AFL unions. 

A significant development in the realm of ap- 
plied statistics is described in THe PATTERN OF 
Work1nG Lire ror MEN IN 1940 (p. 323). This 
is the second of a series of five articles describing 
the Tables of Working Life, and their uses. De- 
velopment of these tables was accomplished 
through a meshing of the National Office of Vital 
Statistics’ actuarial tables with Bureau of the Cen- 
sus figures on the size of the labor force. The 
result is a basis for comparing work-life expectancy 
with life expectancy, thus measuring the growing 
gap between the two. This article describes the 
pattern of working life of men in 1940 and dif- 
ferentiates the work-life expectancy of white and 
nonwhite and rural and urban workers. 

A lower accident-frequency rate in an industry 
long handicapped by a substantially high one, is 
reported in Work INJURIES IN PuLP AND PAPER 
MANUFACTURING (p. 338). Well above the all- 
manufacturing rate for 10 years, the injury fre- 
quency rate in the pulp and paper industry de- 
clined from 29.2 in 1944 to 20.2 in 1948. These 
figures were 59 percent and 19 percent above the 
all manufacturing rate for the respective years. 
Preliminary 1949 figures indicate a further im- 
provement. The article compares rates prevailing 
in the various types of plants and intraplant 
departments which compose the industry. 

Continuing a series, this issue presents the re- 
sults of a survey of office salaries in another major 
city. SALARres OF Orrice Workers: Derroir, 
Micu., Aprit 1950 (p. 348), discloses that women 
outnumber men 2 to 1 in office jobs in the Detroit 
area, that more than a third of all office workers 
are employed by automotive manufacturers, and 


that these employers generally pay larger salaries - 


than do other manufacturers. 








——————— 


The Labor Month 
in Review 





THE THREAT OF INFLATION arising from the impact 
of the Korean war dominated the economic situa- 
tion throughout August and early September. 
Broad powers to control a defense economy, to be 
exercised by the President at his discretion, were 
authorized by Congress. The President asked 
that consumers, labor, and business use volun- 
tary restraints to prevent inflation. 

Rising living costs and expanding business 
activity brought new demands for wage increases, 
with a number of important wage raises nego- 
tiated during the month outside recent contracts. 
The accelerating pace of economic activity, re- 
sulting from growing civilian and defense de- 
mands, was reflected in a further increase in em- 
ployment during August. 


Defense Production Act 


Authority to exercise economic controls was 
granted the President under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, passed by Congress on Septem- 
ber 1. The wide discretionary powers given to 
the President permit him to establish a system of 
priorities and allocations to channel essential 
material into defense production; to impose con- 
trols on installment and other consumer credit 
and for new real estate construction; and to order 
price and wage controls and rationing of consumer 
goods if he considers it necessary. A _ special 
fund is set up from which the President may make 
loans to stimulate defense production. He may 
requisition materials or property for defense 
purposes and may require acceptance of defense 
production orders. 

In the control of prices and wages the President 
may seek voluntary agreements from industry, 
labor, agriculture, and consumers. If voluntary 
action fails to achieve price and wage stabilization 
in a particular industry, the President may 
impose a price ceiling on its products. However, 
if a price ceiling is imposed, then wages and 
salaries in the industry must also be stabilized. 
When these “selective’’ wage and price ceilings 
affect a substantial part of all retail sales, the 





President is required to impose wage and price 
ceilings on all industry. 

President Truman signed the bill on September 
8, and the following day the Federal Reserve 
Board, exercising authority granted in the Act, 
reimposed controls over consumer credit, effective 
September 18. In a radio address on September 
9, the President told the country that he had 
issued an Executive order “authorizing the 
appropriate agencies of the Government to exer- 
cise these new defense production powers.” The 
Executive order sets up an Economic Stabilization 
Agency, the President said, to “guide our volun- 
tary efforts to hold down inflation. ... The 
agency will consult with management and labor 
and will attempt to work out the necessary safe- 
guards without compulsion. However, if these 
efforts fail, price ceilings and wage restrictions will 
have to follow.” 


Higher Living Costs 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ consumers’ 
price index increased between June 15 and July 15 
by 1.4 percent, reaching 172.5 percent of the 
1935-39 average, the highest level since October 
1948. This was the third consecutive increase in 
living costs, each one of relatively significant 
magnitude. As was the case for several months, 
the largest increase was in food prices. 

However, by the end of August there had been 
some decline in the average of prices for all foods 
according to special BLS surveys of food prices. 
Seasonally lower prices for many fresh fruits and 
vegetables, and reductions for some cuts of meat, 
offset increases for most other items. 

Reports of continued price increases of indus- 
trial commodities, especially building materials, 
textiles, and chemicals, were quite general during 
August. Prices of farm products were practically 
unchanged at the end of the month from the August 
1 level, with higher prices for livestock offsetting 
a decrease for grain. Wholesale meat prices gained 
more than 2 percent in the course of the month. 


Wage Increases in Auto Industry 


The increase in consumer prices to date and the 
expectation of higher living costs have been im- 
portant factors in the demand for wage increases 
on the part of many unions. 

In the automobile industry a series of wage 
raises began with the increase, effective September 
1, for 411,000 employees of the General Motors 
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Corp., under the terms of the company’s contract 
with the United Automobile Workers (CIO). The 
contract provides for quarterly adjustments in 
wages to changes in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
consumer’ price index. 

On August 25 the UAW and the Chrysler Corp. 
announced jointly that an immediate wage in- 
crease of 10 cents an hour, outside the contract 
signed in May, would be granted to that cor- 
poration’s more than 100,000 employees. 

The other member of the “big three’’ 
industry, the Ford Motor Co., signed a 5-year 
contract with the union on September 4, providing 


in the 


immediate increases of 8 cents an hour and other 
benefits for 110,000 hourly rated workers. The 
Ford contract sets aside the old agreement 4 
months before it could be reopened on wage 
In addition to the wage increase the 
$125 a month 
pensions and includes a cost-of-living clause pat- 
terned after that in the General Motors agree- 
Annual increases of 4 cents an hour for 


matters. 


agreement also gives workers 


ment. 
general productivity improvement are added to 
the basic wage for the duration of the contract. 
Another agreement, similar to that of General 
Motors, ended a work stoppage of 8,000 Packard 
Motor Car Co. employees on August 28. Im- 
mediate wage increases for 38,000 Briggs Manu- 
facturing Co. employees were agreed to by the 
Other 
wage increases in the industry were reported for 
the Hudson Motor Car Co., Budd Co., Kaiser- 
Frazer, Studebaker, and several small suppliers. 


company, also outside its recent contract. 


Other Labor Developments 

Labor-management difficulties in the railroad 
industry brought action by the Federal Govern- 
ment on August 27 when the Department of the 
Army took over the operation of the country’s 
railroads. Threat of a Nation-wide strike on 
August 28 by the independent Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and the Order of Railway 
Conductors led the President to order seizure. 
The strike was called off by the unions as soon as 
the seizure order was issued. 

White House 
cessful in the dispute between the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America (AFL) and 10 western 
On September 1 an agreement was 


mediation, however, was suc- 


railroads 
reached under which the switchmen received 23 
cents an hour increase to compensate for the 


reduction of hours from 48 to 40. In addition. 


quarterly wage adjustments will allow an increase 
of 1 cent an hour for each 1-point rise in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ consumers’ price index after 
the index reaches 174. 

The International Union of Electrical Workers 
(CIO), agreed to call off a strike against the 
General Electric Co. set for September 5, at the 
request of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. However, three G. E. plants had already 
been struck prior to the strike date, at which 
time some additional locals went out, raising the 
number of strikers to about 33,000. The dispute 
has centered on the method of financing worker 
pensions. 

Agreements between Armour and Co. and the 
United Packinghouse Workers (CIO) and the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men (AFL) were reached during the month. 
These unions had worked closely together in their 
collective bargaining negotiations with the meat- 
packing companies. The 2-year contracts provide 
11 cents an hour pay increases and other benefits. 

Action against its left-wing affiliates was com- 
pleted by the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions on August 29 when the CIO executive board 
expelled 3 more unions on charges of adherence 
to Communist policy. The ousted unions were 
the International Ware- 
housemen’s Union, the National Union of Marine 
Cooks and Stewards, and the International Fisher- 
men and Allied Workers of America. 

Final action on the amended social security law, 
H. R. 6000, was taken by both Houses of Congress 
during the month and the measure signed by the 
President. An estimated 10 million more persons 
will be covered by old-age insurance under the 
which benefit payments 


Longshoremen’s and 


raises 


amended law, 
substantially. 


Employment at New Peak 

Bureau of the Census employment estimates for 
early August indicate that a greater number of 
people were working than ever before in the 
Nation’s history. Total civilian employment, at 
62,367,000, was a million higher than in July and 
750,000 above the previous peak reached in 1948. 
The increase of 1.4 million in nonagricultural 
employment to the record level of 54,207,000 was 
considerably above seasonal expectations. 
cultural employment declined seasonally and 
unemployment dropped by 700,000 to a level of 


2 500,000 


Agri- 


Effects of Minimum Wage in Southern Sawmills’ 


Analysis of wage structure changes 


between the Fall of 1949 and March 1950 
arising from application of the 75-cent minimum wage 





A SHARP INCREASE in the level of wage rates in 
southern sawmilling and a marked influence on 
the industry’s wage structure followed the intro- 
duction of the 75-cent minimum in January 1950. 
What happened to the general distribution of 
wage rates is revealed vividly by the tabulation 
below. 

Percent of all worbers 


Average hourly earnings: Fall 1949 March 1950 


Under 75 cents 69. 2 8. 2 
75-79.9 cents , 11.0 66. 3 
80-—99.9 cents. 11.4 16. 0 
100 cents or more 8. 4 9.5 

Total 100. 0 100. 0 


This type of distribution is characteristic only 
of relatively low-wage industries that had to re- 
spond to a sharp and uniform increase in the mini- 
mum rate. The period over which a heavy con- 
centration of workers at or near the minimum rate 
will persist depends on the play of economic forces 
in the industry. The basic forces involved are 
those affecting the industry’s labor market and 
the market for its product. In time, the legal 
minimum may lose its effectiveness as a wage- 
determining factor. The distribution gradually 
may move upward and assume a more normal 
shape. 

A natural and immediate effect of the 75-cent 
minimum was greatly to compress the lower end of 
the wage structure (see table 1 and chart 1). In 
the 1949 period, slightly more than 69 percent of 
the workers received various rates below 75 cents, 
with sizable concentrations of workers in all the 
wage intervals between 50 and 75 cents. In 
March 1950, for a variety of reasons, 8.2 percent 
of the workers remained below the 75-cent level. 


Almost two-thirds of the workers were in the wage 


interval 75.0-79.9 cents, and nearly all of them 
earned exactly 75 cents. 

Introduction of the 75-cent minimum evi- 
dently affected the wages of some workers 
already earning this amount or more. By March 
1950, this secondary effect had been, on the whole, 
comparatively slight. In the fall of 1949, almost 
20 percent of the workers were earning 80 cents 
an hour or more; this proportion had increased 
to about 25 percent by March 1950. Apparently 
this change is due largely to the movement of 
some workers from the 75.0-79.9-cent bracket 
into the next highest wage interval, 80.0-84.9 
cents. Of the 11l-cent average increase over the 
period covered by this study, only about 1 cent 
is attributable to increases granted workers already 
earning 75 cents an hour or more. 


Minimum Rates and Wage Levels, 1938-49 


In few industries have the effects of Federal 
minimum-wage legislation been more strikingly 
apparent than in saw-milling in the South. 
All but one change in the Federal minimum rates 
applicable to the industry had a measurable effect 
on wages. These earlier changes are broadly 
reflected in the Bureau’s monthly employment and 
payroll data and in occasional special surveys.? 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 provided 
a statutory minimum rate of 25 cents an hour 
effective October 24, 1938. Average hourly 
earnings in the southern lumber industry were 
about 27 cents at that time. Although the 25-cent 
minimum did not affect all establishments, since 
many mill operators considered themselves in 
intrastate business, its immediate effect was to 
increase the industry average to about 31 cents an 
hour (see chart 2). 
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In September 1939, just prior to the effective 
date of the statutory 30-cent minimum, the 
industry average wage was 32 cents. The effect of 
the 5-cent increase in the minimum was to advance 
the average rate by almost 3 cents an hour. After 
this adjustment, about balf the workers in the 
industry were being paid exactly 30 cents an hour. 
Intramill adjustments and some general rate 
increases gradually advanced the average hourly 
wage to 39 cents by November 1941, when a 35- 


cent minimum rate was established through 
industry committee procedure under the original 


Fair Labor Standards Act. This increase in the 
minimum raised the industry average to about 42 
cents an hour in December 1941. 

By 1942, wages in the industry began to be in- 
fluenced decisively by defense preparation and war. 
The level of wages gradually increased, and the 40- 
cent minimum, effective February 1944, had 
negligible effect on the industry average. During 
the war and immediate postwar periods, wages in 
the industry increased, percentage-wise, more 
rapidly than for manufacturing as a whole. By 


Chart 1. Hourly Earnings of Lumber Workers 
in the South 
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October 1946, the general level of rates stood at 
64 cents an hour, an increase of almost 70 percent 
over the November 1941 level, compared with the 
all-manufacturing increase of about 50 percent. 
From 1946 to the fall of 1949, however, the increase 
in the wage level in southern lumber was less than 
8 percent, as compared with a 30-percent increase 
in all-manufacturing. 


General Wage Effects of 75-Cent Minimum 


The level of rates or straight-time hourly earn- 
ings for the industry as a whole increased from 69 
cents in the fall of 1949 to 80 cents in March 1950 
(table 1). This 11-cent adjustment represents an 


TaBLe 1.—Percentage distribution of workers in sawmills 
in the South by straight-time average hourly earnings,' 
fall of 1949 and March 1950 





All workers 
A verage hourly earn- = 


ings ! March| Fall | March! Fall | March 
1950 | 1949 1950 | 1049 1950 


Sawmill workers Logging workers 





Fall 
1¥49 











Under 50.0 cents | 0.4 | 0. 
50.0-54.9 cents 1.7 
55.0-59.9 cents 4 
60.0-64.9 cents 28 20 
65.0-69.9 cents 1 
70.0-74.9 cents 
75.0-79.9 cents 66. 
80.0-84.9 cents 7 
85.0-89.9 cents 4 
90.0-94.9 cents 3 
1 
3 
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115.0-119.9 cents 

120.0-124.9 cents | 
125.0-129.9 cents | l 
130.0-134.9 cents 

135.0-139.9 cents 

140.0-144.9 cents 

145.0-149.9 cents 
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100 0 } 100.0] 100.0 100.0 ~ 400 0 


Total 100 ( 


Number of workers 172,711 |175, 968 |135, 040 {134,136 | 37, 671 | 41,832 
Average hourly earn- | | 
ings ! $0.80 | $0.69 $0.80 | $0.69 | $0.80) $0.71 





1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 


increase of almost 16 percent. The average rate 
increase for sawmill workers was about 2 cents an 
hour greater than for logging workers employed 
by integrated mills. This may reflect in part the 
slightly higher initial level of rates for logging 
employees as well as an exemption from the 


minimum wage applicable to some of these workers. ¢ 


The case of logging employees requires brief 
examination. The amended Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act exempts from the minimum wage and 
maximum hour provisions logging employees in 
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firms employing fewer than 13 logging workers.* 


Despite this exemption, many mills with small 
logging operations adjusted the pay of logging as 
well as of sawmill workers to the higher minimum. 
Thus, the level of straight-time hourly earnings 
for logging employees in mills with 12 or fewer 
such workers increased by 10 cents an hour 
between the fall of 1949 and March 1950, prac- 
tically equaling the increase for sawmill workers 
who were not exempt. In the latter period, 12.4 
percent of the logging workers in these mills 
remained under the 75-cent level as compared 
with 8.8 percent in mills with larger logging 
operations. 


Changes in Occupational Differentials 


In the 1949 period, the level of occupational 
rates in sawmills ranged from 57 cents an hour 
for watchmen to $1.36 for band-head-saw opera- 
tors. Of the 22 selected sawmill occupations 
shown in table 2, average rates for 17 occupations 
fell in the relatively narrow range of 57 to 70 
cents; average rates in 3 occupations exceeded $1. 


TABLE 2. 


Among the seven occupations in logging, average 
rates varied from 63 cents an hour for ground 
loaders to 75 cents for cat drivers. 

The 75-cent minimum had the expected effect of 
reducing occupational differentials in the industry. 
Increases in the level of occupational rates in 
sawmilling between the 1949 period and March 
1950 ranged from 5 cents an hour for planer 
operators (including set-up) to 16 cents for watch- 
men. In those occupations averaging $1 or more 
in the earlier period, increases ranged from 5 to 8 
cents, but in those averaging 70 cents or less, 
increases were from 10 to 16 cents in all except one 
occupation. The differential between watchmen 
and highly skilled band-head-saw operators in the 
March 1950 period remained very substantial— 
71 centsanhour. An 11-cent differential between 
watchmen and edgermen, however, dropped to 5 
cents an hour between 1949 and 1950. 

In the 7 logging occupations, wage increases 
ranged from 9 to 12 cents an hour between the 
two periods, the largest increases affecting the 
lowest-wage occupations. 


Average straight-time hourly earnings | for selected occupations in southern sawmills, by region, March 1950 and 


fall of 1949 





Total South 


Occupation 


| o- 
} —_ | hourly 
workers | rn: 
} ings 
| 
Sawmill } 
Band-head-saw operators 522 $1.44 
Block setters 3, 769 | 79 
Carrier drivers | 1,400 78 
Circular-head-saw operators | 4,861 | 1.13 
Cut-off-saw operators (treadle or swinging 2, 366 76 
Edgermen 5, 317 | 78 
Firemen, stationary boiler |} 3,818} 76 
Graders, lumber (green chain) | SAS, 88 
Graders, planed lumber 1, 731 86 
Janitors (mill clean-up men) } 1,045 | 75 
Loaders, car and truck 8, 718 74 
Log deckmen | §,671] 75 
Lumber stackers, air drying or storage... 9, 129 77 
Lumber stackers, Kiln drying... | 3,396 81 
Off-bearers, machine... | 8,731 74 
Planer operators (feed only) 2, 292 77 
Planer operators (set-up and operate 1, 289 1.09 
Pondmen and yardmen 4,971 74 
Sorters, green chain | 4,228 | 75 
Trimmermen. 2, 093 } 77 
Truck drivers, sawmill 6, 184 | 77 
Watchmen } 2,048 
' 
| 
Logging 
Cat drivers, skidding.. 1, 804 S4 
Chokermen 14%] .76 
Fallers and buckers, hand 14, 431 s4 
Fallers and buckers, power 2, 425 79 
Ground loaders 2, 279 75 
Teamsters, logging 4, 126 76 
5, 051 76 


Truck drivers, logging 


. 
March 1950 | Fall 1949 


| Average | 


Border States Southeast Southwest 


Nee SS ee 














Average hourly earnings ' in— 
a ae nt one 5 eae 
Num- | Average | 
ber of | Hourly | March | Fall | March | Fall | March | Fall 
won earn- | 1950 1949 | 1950 1949 1950 1949 
workers ~~" | j 
ings | | 
——EE ———— , ——-—_ | —E————E—E 
| | | | 
517 | $1.36] $149) $144) $1.41 $1.31 $1.46) $1.40 
3, 626 69 . 86 | 83 | +. 65 80 | .73 
1, 364 68 75 | 47 78 65 | 80 | .73 
4, 930 1.07) #2} LO} Lu 1.04 1.11 1.06 
2, 341 | 66 | 77 | 73 | .75 | 63 76 . 66 
5, 263 | 68 | 79 | 74) 77 . 65 80 | 73 
3, 727 64 | 83 79 | 75 | 61 77 | 67 
829 | 80 | 1.01 | 99 89 | 80 | S| 74 
1, 753 | 79 | 1. 06 1. 04 | 88 | 79 83 | 78 
1, 068 64 | 82 79 75 | 60 73 | 66 
8, 486 62 77 70 | 74 | 59 73 | 63 
5, 684 | 63 | 77 | 71 | 74 | 60 73 65 
9, 186 | 65 | 78 | 72 76 62 79 71 
3, 251 | 70 83 79 | 77 64 | 88 82 
8, 621 | 63 | 76 74 | 74 60 | 71 | 65 
2, 308 | 66 | 73 69 | 77 | 63 | 77 70 
1, 343 | 1.04 | 1.07 | 1.02 | 1.09 1.04 1. 08 | 1. 03 
5,191 | . 61 77 | 71 75 | 59 | 73 . 683 
4, 192 | 62} 76 68 75) 80] 75 | 65 
2, 126 | 66 | -81 | 77 | 76 | - 63 | 77 - 8 
6, 023 | 69 | . 82 | 72 76 | 67 | 76 “a 
2, 950 57 80 i) 74 54 | 71 | 5 
| 
1, 854 75 oF 90 78 66 | 8s 81 
1, 535 “4 83 | 78 73 58 75 . 67 
16, 518 74 87 83 74 | 61 1.01 . 93 
2, 448 70 83 78 | 76 65 | 1. 05 34 
2, 583 63 79 70 73 59 75 . 68 
4,611 6 79 76 74 59 | .76 71 
5, 757 67 83 78 75 | 63 | . 76 -70 
| 





1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
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Regional and State Reaction 


For purposes of analysis, the South was sub- 
divided into 3 regions. The wage adjustment to 
the 75-cent minimum rate varied considerably 
among States within these regions (see table 3). 
The heaviest impact was felt in the Southeast, 
where the average level of rates increased by 
13 cents an hour. Least affected were the border 
States, with an average increase of 4 cents. An 
average advance of 7 cents an hour occurred in 
the Southwest, 

Among the individual States, the smallest ad- 
justment in the level of rates occurred in West 
Virginia. The l-cent increase in the average in 
that State is accounted for by the relatively high 
level of rates that existed prior to the effective date 
of the 75-cent minimum. By contrast, the rate 
level in Alabama and Georgia advanced 16 cents. 
These States have the largest volume of employ- 
ment in the industry; they also had the lowest 
average rates in the 1949 period. The compara- 
tively small increase in Texas, 3 cents an hour, 
results from the fact that in March 1950 rates of 


Chart 2. Estimated Trend of Average Hourly Rates 
of Lumber Workers in the South 
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about 31 percent of the workers remained under 
75 cents an hour. In no other State did this pro- 
portion exceed 12 percent; in most States, the 
proportion was measurably smaller. 

Wage-rate differentials among States dropped 
appreciably after the 75-cent minimum became 
effective. In the 1949 period, the individual State 


TABLE 3.—Average straight-time hourly earnings | in south- 
ern sawmills, by region and State, fall 1949 and March 
1950 





Straight-time average 
] > yo i 

hourly earnings Increase, 

1949 to 1950 


-Fall 1949 March 1950 


Region and State 


Border States $0. 80 $0. 84 $0. 04 
Kentucky 79 &3 04 
Virginia 75 81 06 
West Virginia 90 91 01 

Southeast 65 78 13 
Alabama 61 77 16 
Florida 70 82 12 
Georgia 62 78 16 
Mississippi 67 an 13 
North Carolina 8y 78 ov 
South Carolina 4 77 13 
Tennessee 72 &2 10 

Southwest ? 74 81 07 
Arkansas 75 82 07 
Louisiana 71 83 12 
Texas 75 78 03 





Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work 
3 Data for Oklahoma not shown separately 


averages ranged from 61 cents in Alabama to 90 
cents in West Virginia. This 29-cent spread was 
reduced to 14 cents by March 1950, when wage 
rates ranged from 77 to 91 cents. Average wage 
levels in 12 of the 13 States for which data are 
shown in table 3 fell within a 6-cent range in March 
1950. 


Other Effects of Higher Minimum 


The nature of the effects a minimum wage 
requiring substantial wage adjustment may have 
on an industry will depend on a number of factors. 
These include the magnitude of the wage adjust- 
ment, the ratio of labor to total costs, the char- 
acter of the demand for the products of the indus- 
try, profit levels and pricing policies, the technical 
feasibility of substituting capital (in the form of 
machinery and other aids to output) for labor. 

Even under the most ideal circumstances it is 
difficult to trace precisely the nonwage (and in 
some instances even the wage) effects of a higher 
minimum rate. In southern sawmilling, establish- 
ment of the 75-cent rate coincided with a produc- 
tion upswing to meet the demands for lumber 
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attending the 1950 construction boom. Lumber 
prices increased sharply in 1950 after a marked 
decline in 1949. For example, Southern Yellow 
Pine No. 2 common 1 by 6 averaged $74.08 per 
thousand board feet in 1948. By June 1949, the 
average price was down to $59.03; it had risen to 
$65.01 by November 1949 and to $72.12 by June 
1950. The only statement that can be made with 
assurance is that this price increase was greater 
than that required to adjust to the minimum rate 
alone. What would have happened to prices in 
the absence of the upsurge of demand in the 
spring of 1950 can only be conjectured. 

More than most industries, southern saw- 
milling is inconstant. Comprising thousands of 
small establishments and portable mills, the 
industry ordinarily has high firm birth and death 
rates. Temporary shutdowns are not unusual. 
Some southern mills reported that they had closed 
in the winter of 1949-50 but were again operating 
at the time of the survey in March 1950. 

These considerations should be remembered in 
construing the following brief analysis of some of 
the supplementary information derived from the 
survey. 


Employment. Based on the sample of establish- 
ments studied, estimated total mill employment 
in the industry (defined in footnote 1) fell from 
180,000 in the 1949 period to 176,000 in March 
1950. It is difficult to assess the significance of 
these figures. Only two payroll periods are in- 
volved, and the decline of approximately 2 percent 
in employment could reflect more or less fortuitous 
factors. 

The survey indicated that between 1 and 2 
percent of the mills had gone out of business 
between the fall of 1949 and March 1950. These 
closed mills, it is estimated, had previously em- 
ployed about 7,500 workers. Wage rates in 
mills operating in 1949 but closed in 1950 were 
practically identical with rates in mills still 
operating. None of the mill operators interviewed 
stated that the 75-cent rate was the sole reason 
for closing. Other factors, such as difficulty in 
obtaining logs, were frequently cited. Moreover, 
the rate at which new firms were established 
exceeded that at which old ones dissolved. Al- 
though sampling methods were not designed to 
measure accurately changes in the number of 
establishments, apparently more establishments 
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were operating in March 1950 than in the earlier 
period. 


Hours of Work. The new minimum apparently 
influenced many firms to reduce scheduled hours 
of work. Between the 1949 period and March 
1950, a substantial number of firms reduced their 
scheduled workweek of more than 40 hours to 40. 
The reduction in occupational wage differentials, 
some firms reported, was partially offset by 
reducing overtime for the less skilled workers and 
by allowing their more skilled workers some 
overtime and hence greater take-home pay. 


Mechanization. The Bureau’s field representa- 
tives reported that a substantial number of mills 
have begun installing labor-saving equipment. 
For example, many of the larger firms are now 
using or indicated their intention of using mechani- 
cal stackers. A trend toward mechanization in 
the southern lumber industry which has been 
evident for some time, will probably be accelerated 
by the higher minimum rate. The smaller mills, 
however, find that there are few mechanical 
devices adaptable to their operations. 


—James F. WavLKer and H. M. Dovury 
Division of Wage Statistics, BLS 


1 The survey was made by the U. 8S. Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to deterrnine the immediate impact of the 75cent minimum- 
wage rate, effective January 25, 1958). Data were obtained for the latest 
available payroll period ending between October 1 and December 24, 1949, 
and for a period in March 195) 

The study was limited to establishments with 8 or more workers. Wages 
in establishments with fewer workers were believed to differ little, on the 
average, from those in larger establishments. From more than 5,000 estab- 
lishments with about 175,000 employees found in this size limitation, a sample 
of approximately 560 establishments was carefully selected to represent the 
industry in the South. 

Straight-time wage rates or earnings were obtained for workers in selected 
occupations and for all workers regardless of occupation. Information on 
selected supplementary wage benefits was also collected together with some 
general information on the ways in which mills had adjusted to the higher 
minimum rate 

The industry was defined to conform with Standard Industrial Classifi- 
eation 2421. Both independent and integrated sawmills (i. e., those without 
and with logging operations) were covered. Data were obtained for logging 
operations of integrated mills, but not for independent or contract logging. 
Planing mills, veneer mills, and box departments operating in conjunction 
with sawmills were included 

Representatives of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
research staff participated in planning the survey. Data were obtained by 
Bureau's field representatives in the Chicago and Atlanta regional offices, 
with the cooperation of the industry. 

? Special surveys of the lumber industry were made in 1932, 1939, 1944, and 
1946. Average hourly rates are quoted from these studies. Intervening rates 
were obtained by approximating straight-time average hourly earnings from 
gross average earnings obtained by the Bureau's Division of Employment 
Statistics. 

? Fair Labor Standards Act, revised, sec. 13 (a) (15). 








Comparison of 
Price Movements, 
World War II-1950 





AFTER THE OUTBREAK OF WAR in Korea, prices 
moved ahead at a very rapid rate, particularly in 
primary markets and on the commodity exchanges. 
This movement was a continuation of a slower 
advance which began in the spring of 1950. 

In general, prices reached their over-all peaks 
in the summer of 1948 and then declined slowly 
until the spring and summer of 1949. At that 
time, prices became relatively stable and moved 
very little until the spring of 1950. An upward 
April and mid-June 1950 
largely reflected high consumer incomes and gen- 
By mid-June there were 


movement between 
erally good business. 
some indications that, for basic raw materials at 
least, there was once again a tendency toward 
stability. 

Late in June, when the Korean outbreak oc- 
curred, prices began to rise sharply, first on the 
organized commodity exchanges, especially for im- 
ported raw materials, and then in primary markets 
in general. By mid-July the Korean war had pro- 
duced relatively little effect on retail prices. Some 
foods, particularly meats, sugar, and coffee, were a 
notable exception. It appears that retailers as a 
whole acted to hold prices down, at least on eur- 
rent inventories. However, as retail stocks be- 
come diminished and require replacement at the 
higher cost, retail prices may also be expected 
to rise. 

The current pattern of price movements bears 
no comparison with that of 1939. In 1939, a very 
sharp upward movement of prices on spot markets 
occurred in September. This was partly specula- 
tive and partly the result of the sudden cutting off 
of many imported commodities. However, the 
increase never spread beyond the spot markets, 
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and by the end of the year it had run its course 
and prices turned downward. Prices continued 
to decline until August 1940, at first because of the 
relative inactivity of the war and later because 
continued German victories exerted a depressing 
effect upon business sentiment. By that time, all 
but a small fraction of the 1939 advance had been 
lost. 

The current pattern, however, is more compa- 
rable to that of 1941. The charts below compare 
the movements at two market levels in 1950 and 
1941.! 

The similarity of the pattern of upward move- 
ment, allowing for the differences in time between 
the start of the upward movement in each of the 
2 years, is very close. This is not surprising 
inasmuch as some of the fundamental economic 
conditions in both periods were also similar. In 
both cases, production was relatively high—the 
limit of capacity was within sight and large 
expansions of military output required cutbacks 
in the production of civilian goods. Both periods 
had the same underlying inflationary forces 
increased income from high employment and 
overtime work at high wages with no means of 
increasing civilian output proportionately. In 
both periods, civilians were pushing prices up by 
heavy purchases, and private and public agencies 
were stockpiling. Allocations were begun and 
controls were imposed on prices on a selective 
basis in 1941, and early in 1942 the General 
Maximum Price Regulation was established. In 
July and early August 1950, the Congress was 
carefully considering measures to increase pro- 
ductive capacity, to provide controls on credit 
and for allocations and priorities, as well as stand- 
by powers to control prices and wages and insti- 
tute rationing, if needed. 

Even though many economic forces are com- 
mon to both 1941 and 
greater differences: In 


1950, there are even 
1941, we had emerged 
from a depression; in 1950, we were at, or close 
to, peak levels in production and employment 
before there was any appreciable increase in de- 
fense expenditures. The pool of purchasing power 
through savings and liquid assets in 1950 permitted 
a great amount of individual advance purchasing 
and possible hoarding—this was not available in 
1941. 
between the two periods are the ones of timing. } 


Possibly the greatest differences, however, 
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In 1941, the upturn in prices came after 2 years 
of European war and only when the basic infla- 
tionary factors of an increased demand and a 
decreased supply of civilian goods actually reached 
the markets. In 1950, American forces were in 
volved suddenly in Korea. The effect on prices 
was felt long before there was any direct impact 
on either the supply of goods or the incomes of 
people. Large numbers of people—ranging from 
the housewife to large manufacturers—clearly 
remembered the effects of World War II on the 
supply of goods and acted on the strength of that 
memory. There had been diversion of produc- 
tion to military needs or disruption of supply 
because of the Korean fighting in only a very few 
commodities by early August 1950. The price 
advance in the summer of 1950, therefore, repre- 
sents a change in timing from that of 1941. 


Prices on the Commodity Exchanges 


Prices of commodities traded on organized 
exchanges and markets were generally stable 
through the middle of April 1950. As business 
sentiment strengthened, and as conditions in the 
Far East worsened, these prices started up. There 
appears to have been, during this period, a crystal- 
lization of the opinion that inventories of raw 
materials were unduly low, and that the economic 
situation was strong enough to support a re- 
expansion of inventories after the contraction of 
1949. Between April 13 and June 6, prices of both 
industrial commodities and raw food-stuffs in- 
creased nearly 10 percent, more or less across the 
board. However, as is typical of these markets, 
the advance was too great for the underlying 
situation, and prices receded about 3 percent before 
Korea. 

When the Korean war broke, prices on the organ- 
ized commodity markets reacted immediately. 
Between June 23 and August 23 they jumped 
more than 19 percent on the average. The in- 
creases, however, were highly selective. The 
largest changes were generally restricted to the 
imported commodities and some fats and oils. 
Rubber prices increased 95 percent and tallow 
advanced more than 70 percent; increases of more 
than 33 percent were registered by tin, lard, 
silk, burlap, and wool tops. With the exception 
of tin and lead, basic metals were generally un- 


Chart 1. Wholesale Price Index— 
Weekly: All Commodities 
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changed in price or only slightly higher; grain 
prices also changed by only a small amount. Hog 
prices increased 23 percent from June 23 to 
August 23 and were rapidly reflected both in higher 
prices for pork and for hog byproducts such as 
lard. The price of wool tops continued to advance 
steadily, reaching new postwar highs almost daily 
during July and August; a report of an un- 
expectedly small cotton acreage caused the price 
of cotton to increase 15 percent during July to a 
price near its postwar peak. 

These price movements in sensitive markets 
tend to be typical of a war situation—manufac- 
turers build raw material inventories on the 
assumption that prices are much more likely to 
be higher than lower in the foreseeable future. In 
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1939, for example, when the war broke in Europe, 
these prices jumped 25 percent in one month. In 
1941, when the “phoney war” became real, they 
jumped 20 percent within 3 months. 


Primary Market Prices 


General stability of primary market prices 
existed during the first quarter of 1950. The ex- 
ceptions were farm products and building mate- 
rials which advanced 2.6 and 1.5 percent, respec- 
tively. However, the period of relative inactivity 
terminated at the end of April, and an upward 
trend set in. Between April 18 and June 27 
before the effects of the Korean conflict could be 
spread through the markets—the increases ranged 
as high as 14 percent for meats and 12 percent 
for livestock. Prices of both building materials 
and petroleum and its products rose 4 percent 
over the 2 months. 


Chart 2. Wholesale Price Index—Weekly: All Com- 
modities Other Than Farm Products and Foods 
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After the outbreak of war in Korea, prices 
moved ahead even more rapidly. In the 2 months 
between June 20 and August 22, the average of all 
primary market prices jumped 6 percent. The 
average of all commodities except farm products 
and foods increased 5 percent in this period. 
Increases in industrial prices during July and 
August 1950 were widespread—building materials, 
textiles, and chemicals and allied products in- 
creased between 7 and 10 percent. The building 
materials group, which was led by sharply higher 
prices for lumber, reached an all-time high during 
July. 

The July and August increase in industrial 
prices is particularly noteworthy since the prices 
of many finished products, such as automobiles, 
refrigerators, and some clothing items, remained 
unchanged in price. The price increases for the 
most part were confined to raw and semifinished 


materials. 


Retail Prices 


Prices of goods purchased by consumers con- 
formed to the pattern of stability followed by a 
marked advance. The Bureau’s index of con- 
sumers’ prices rose 2 percent between February 
1950 (its 1948-50 low point), and June 15, 1950— 
this, before the outbreak of war in Korea. The 
increase in 1950 was primarily the result of higher 
prices for meats and slowly rising rents. It wiped 
out about half of the decline from the postwar 
peak to February 1950. 

Retail food prices in February 1950 had declined 
to their lowest point since July 1947. They then 
turned sharply upward, increasing 5 percent by 
June 1950, to a level less than 6 percent below the 
postwar peak of July 1948. Although there have 
been wide fluctuations in the prices of seasonal com- 
modities, such as fruits and vegetables and eggs, the 
change in retail food prices has, in the main, re- 
flected higher prices for meats. Between Decem- 
ber 1949 and June 1950, retail meat prices ad- 
vanced 13 percent on the average; pork and pork 
products were the most sensitive, increasing 18 
percent. Pork chops, for example, had a national 
average price of 62 cents a pound in January 1950; 


as of June 15, the average was almost 81 cents, 


more than 31 percent higher. 
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The increase through June 15, 1950, in no way 
reflected the Korean situation—rather it mirrored 
general prosperity in the Nation and high con- 
sumerincomes. Meats, for example, are among the 
first commodities for which people spend more as 
their incomes increase. High prices for meats and 
other high quality foods go hand-in-hand with high 
disposeble personal incomes. 

The 2-percent increase in food prices from June 
15 to August 15, 1950, was a continuation of 
the same trend, reinforced by higher prices for a 
few foodstuffs, particularly sugar and coffee which 
were the center of a wave of scare buying and 
hoarding. Fresh produce prices declined season- 
ally in this period. 

Retail prices of fuel, electricity, and refrigeration 
moved to a postwar high in April, and then re- 
ceded when seasonal discounts on heating fuels 
went into effect. Theslow, but steady, advance in 
rents continued through the first half of 1950. 
Decontrol actions in individual cities were pri- 
marily responsible for the 1.4 percent advance 
from December to June. This 6-month rise is the 
largest since the period ending December 1948, 
when general rent adjustments were legally 
permitted. 

With the exception of foods and rents, the other 
commodities included in the June Consumers’ 
Price Index were either lower or practically un- 
changed from their levels‘ at the start of 1950. 
Limited and scattered reports indicate that they 
have not shown any substantial increase since 
Korea. 

Usual summer clearance sales of apparel and 
housefurnishings naturally bave not been so 
numerous nor have they offered as great bargains 
as last year. It is also no longer easy to buy 
appliances at substantial discounts. On the 
whole, however, the picture is not yet one of actual 
retail price rises. Ordinarily, however, higher 
costs of raw materials will filter through the 
manufacturing and distributive processes of the 
economy. Reports on primary market prices 
early in August showed increases in the manu- 
facturers’ selling prices for stoves and refrigerators, 
sheets and mattresses, rugs and tires, hosiery, and 
underwear. When this merchandise reaches the 
retail counters, these increases will be reflected in 


higher prices. But these increases do not appear 
overnight—it takes weeks and even months before 
they are fully reflected in the prices consumers pay. 

It is clear that the price situation is very uneven. 
Some prices have risen 50 or even 100 percent; 
some have risen moderately ; some have not moved 
at all. The greatest increases have been in the 
prices of raw materials, of basic commodities in 
general, and imported commodities particularly. 
The increases in manufacturers’ selling prices have 
been somewhat less; and the increases in retail 
prices, except foods, least of all. 

Some of this rise is attributable to scare buying, 
the building up of inventories, and filling of pipe- 
lines all the way from consumer to producer. 
This kind of buying has its own limits—when the 
locker is stocked up, that kind of demand ends. 
Then prices will be influenced by the demand and 
supply situation—they can level off or even 
decline. 


Chart 3. Consumers’ Price Index: All Items 
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On the demand side the new factor is the 
rearmament program—the speed with which it pro- 
gresses and the commodities on which it falls. This 
is superimposed on an already high level of regu- 
lar consumer demand. 

On the supply side, we are producing at a very 
high level. The real squeeze will come, and prices 
could start to move very rapidly, when consumer 
goods capacity is diverted to military uses. Un- 


less consumer purchasing power has been cut back 
through taxes or purchases of savings bonds, the 
buying power will clearly exceed the supply of 
goods. 

—Enpear I. Eaton 


Division of Prices and Cost of Living, BLS 


! For ease of comparison of relative movements, data for each year have 


been related to January of that year. 





“it takes much more than laws, cleverly drafted contract pvo- 
visions, or other nostrums to evolve a strong labor-management relationship 
that will protect the parties and the public from industrial conflict. Such re- 
lationships, of course, require a proper statutory environment, well-drafted 
agreements, and a helpful social atmosphere in which good human relations 
may flourish. They are also affected by other factors frequently beyond the 
control of the parties themselves, such as general national and international 
economic conditions, struggles within and between unions for jurisdiction and 
recognition, the competitive relationship of industries, and by the effectiveness 
of voluntary arbitration and governmental mediation facilities. Frequently 
the coincidence of contract reopenings or terminations and competition be- 
tween union or management leaders results in stoppages and resort to eco- 
nomic force as an alternative to peaceful collective bargaining and a cooperative 
accommodation of viewpoints. International political considerations, par- 
ticularly when unions or employers are activated by ideological approaches to 
the problems of labor relations, frequently produce stoppages which are even 
more difficult to resolve than those in which differences relate to economic 
matters industrial conflict is the product of many causes, and a pro- 
gram to eliminate or minimize such conflict must proceed not on one but on 
many fronts.” 


—Annual Report, Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, Fiscal Year 1949. 








The Pattern 
of Working Life 
for Men in 1940 


Eprror’s Nore: This is the second in a series 
of five articles describing the Tables of Work- 
ing Life. These tables offer, for the first time, 
a basis for comparing the work-life and the 
life expectancy of men in the United States. 
The present article describes the structure of 
these tables and highlights the differences 
among major population groups as they pre- 
vailed under 1940 conditions. The August 
1950 Monthly Labor Review contained a sum- 
mary of some of the key facts developed by the 
study. Subsequent articles in the series will 
elaborate on the expected trend in the pattern 
of working life between 1900 and 1975; the 
application of such tables; and the statistical 
methods employed in the preparation of this 
basie information. 


THe AaGes at which men typically begin to work 
and at which they cease working are, in a general 
sense, fairly well known. Most young men enter 
on a work career during their late teens or early 
twenties; if they survive, they are most likely to 
retire during their sixties. By adapting standard 
life-table techniques, it has been possible in the 
Tables of Working Life to develop, more precisely, 
estimates of the rates of labor-force entry and 
separation due to death and retirement, as well as 
estimates of average working-life expectancy, at 
successive ages. Separate development of these 
tables for urban and rural residents and for whites 
and nonwhites indicates the factors affecting the 
length of working life and the extent of the period 
of old-age dependency among various groups in 
the working population 


Table of Working Life, Males, 1940 


A standard life table is a statistical device for 
summarizing the mortality experience of the popu- 
lation during a calendar year or similar brief pe- 
riod. For this purpose, a hypothetical population 
is constructed, starting with a given number of 
persons (usually 100,000) assumed to be born at 
the same time. This initial group is then reduced 
at successive ages on the basis of the prevailing 
mortality rates, until each individual has been ac- 
counted for. The resulting population is called 
the “stationary population” because the number 
of assumed births each year exactly equals the 
number of deaths. From the stationary popula- 
tion, a number of related variables are computed. 
The most significant of these is the average num- 
ber of years of life remaining after each specified 
year of age, commonly referred to as the “average 
expectation of life’ or the “‘average life expect- 
ancy.”’! 

Similarly, a table of working life summarizes, 
through successive ages, the work-life experience 
of an initial group of 100,000 persons at birth. In 
addition to showing the attrition caused by mor- 
tality, the working-life table shows the number 
and proportion of persons in the stationary popu- 
lation who may be expected to work or seek work 
over the life span, i. e., the “stationary labor 
force.”” The rates of entry into, and separation 
from, the labor force and the average working-life 
expectancy at successive years of age are derived 
from this stationary labor force. 

The pattern of labor-force participation de- 
scribed by the Table of Working Life, it should be 
emphasized, is based on observed experience at a 
particular time. It shows what might be expected 
for men of a given age, if the prevailing rates of 
mortality and of labor-force participation should 
remain unchanged over their life span. There- 
fore, like the standard life table, it is not a forecast 
of future trends. 


Stationary Population. The number of men who 
would survive in each year of age, of an initial 
group of 100,000 births under 1940 mortality con- 
ditions, is shown in chart 1. The stationary popu- 
lation declines fairly sharply in the first few years 
of life, owing to the toll of mortality in infancy 
childhood. Thereafter, attrition is 
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slow, but increases gradually during the periods 
of youth and middle age. After the fifties, the 
decline in the stationary population becomes pro- 
gressively more rapid. 

The stationary population shown in column 2, 
table 1, begins with the age of 14 years; measure- 
ment of labor-force status begins at this age, under 
current Census definitions. At age 14, the original 
cohort of 100,000 has already been reduced to 
about 92,000. By age 52, the stationary popula- 
tion has dropped below the three-quarter mark; by 
age 67, to only about half of the original group; 
and by age 78, to less than a fourth. 

Stationary Labor Force. The number and percent 
of men in the stationary population who are in the 
labor force are shown in columns 3 and 4, table 1, 
for each year of age, under conditions of labor- 
force participation similar to those prevailing in 
1940. In accordance with Bureau 
definitions, the labor force includes, in general, all 
persons 14 years of age or over (not in institutions) 
who are employed or who are seeking work. In 
its classification of the population, labor-force 
activity thus defined takes priority over other 
types of activity or status (such as student or 
Thus, the labor force, at any time, may 


of Census 


retired). 


include a certain proportion of part-time or irregu- 
lar workers in addition to those who normally 
engage in full-time work during the entire year.’ 

The stationary labor force, unlike the stationary 
population, starts at a very low initial level at 
age 14 and increases rapidly during the late teens 
and early twenties, when most young men normally 
begin their work careers. The stationary labor 
force reaches its peak in the late twenties, when 
about 85,000 of the initial group of 100,000 males 
at birth may be expected to be in the labor force. 
Between the mid-twenties and the mid-fifties, the 
labor-force curve follows that of the population 
closely. During this age span (the “prime” of 
working life), nearly all men are normally in the 
labor force; the remainder are largely those unable 
to work or those confined in institutions. 

After the mid-fifties, the 
descends much more rapidly than does 
stationary population, as an increasing 
of men withdraw from gainful activity. 
centage of men in the labor force (column 3) thus 
drops sharply from over 90 percent at age 50 to 
less than 70 percent at age 65. By age 75, less 
than 30 percent of the men in the stationary pop- 
ulation are also in the labor force. 


labor-force curve 
that of the 
proportion 

The per- 


Chart 1. Stationary Population and Labor Force, Total Males, 1940 
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TABLE 1.—Table of working life, total males, 1940 





Year of age 





Number living of 100,000 born alive 


In popu- 
lation 


| In labor force 
| Percent of 
population 


(3) 4 


Number 


In year of age 





6.1 
12.2 
23.0 
38.9 
57.1 
71.9 | 
80.6 
85.6 
89. 1 
91.6 
93.1 
4.0 
4.7 
95.1 
95 
05. 6 
7 05.6 
| yi 95.7 
, 812 95.7 
83, 452 | 05. € 
| 83, 060 | 95.6 
| 82, 636 95. 5 
| 82, 173 05.4 
81, 664 95.3 
| 81 109 | 95. 1 
80, 501 | 95.0 
79, 849 $4.8 
79, 162 | 4.5 
78, 442 04.3 
77, 681 | 94.1 
76, 865 93.9 
75, 996 93.6 
75, 069 93.3 
74, 078 | 93.0 
| 73, 026 | 92.7 
71, 909 92.3 
] | 
70, 723 | 91.9 
69, 471 91.6 
68, 144 91.1 
66, 733 90.7 
| 65, 225 | 90.1 
63, 620 89.5 
| 61, 902 | 88.8 
60, 057 88.0 
| 58, 051 87.0 
| 55, 828 | 85.7 
| 53, 215 83.8 
| 50, 469 | 81.7 
} 47, 512 79.2 
| 44, 272 76,2 
| 40, 704 72.5 
| 36, 426 67.4 
32, 354 | 62.3 
| 604 57.5 
25,177 53.0 
| 22, 058 48.8 
19, 217 44.9 
16, 652 41.2 
14, 341 37.8 
12, 266 34.6 
10, 410 31.6 
8, 758 28.8 
7, 296 26.1 
6, 013 23.7 
4, 896 21.4 
3, 935 19.3 


Separations from the labor force Average number of re- 


A ccessions (per 1,000 in labor force) maining years of 


to the labor |; —— - — 
| force (per | 








1,000 in | Lat 
popula- | Due to all Dueto | Due to re- | tm |e abor 
tion) | causes | death tirement | = | rnb ad par- 
cipation 
5 | (6) (1) (8) (9) (10) 
Between years of age | At beginning of year of 
— 
60.7 1.6 1.6 52.2 46.6 
108. 5 1.7 1.7 51.3 45.7 
| 158. 8 1.9 1.9 50.4 | 44.8 
| 181.4 2.1 2.1 | 49.5 43.8 
| 147.7 2.3 2.3 | 48.6 42.9 
| 86.5 2.5 2.5 47.7 42.0 
| o's 
49.7 2.6 2.6 46.8 41.1 
35.4 2.7 2.7 45.9 40.2 
4.1 2.8 2.8 45.0 39.3 
15.7 2.9 2.9 } 44.1 | 38.4 
9.0 3.0 3.0 43.3 37.6 
6.5 3.1 3.1 42.4 36.7 
4.4 3.2 3.2 41.5 35,8 
2.7 3.3 3.3 40.6 | 34.9 
1.6 3.4 3.4 39.8 | 34.0 
7 3.5 | 3.5 38.9 | 33.1 
3 3.6 3.6 38.0 | 32.2 
3.8 | 3.8 | 37.2 | 31.3 
4.3} 4.0 0.3 | 36.3 30. 
4.7 4.2 | 5 35.5 29.6 
5.1 | 4.4 | cz 34.6 28.7 
5.6 | 4.6 | 1.0 | 33.7 | 27.8 
6.2 | 4.9} 1,3 | 32.9 27.0 
6.8 | 5.2 1.6 32.0 26.1 
7.5 5.6 | 1.9 | 31.2 25.3 
8.1 6.0 | 2.1 30. 4 | 24.5 
| 8.6 | 6.4 | as! as! 23.7 
| 9.1 | 6.8 | 2.3) 23.7) 22.9 
9.7 | 7.3 | 24 | 27.9 | 22.1 
en 10.5 7.9 | 2.6 27.1 | 21.3 
11.3 | 8.5 | 2.8 | 26.3 20.5 
12.2 | 9.2 | 3.0 | 25.8 | 19.7 
13.2 9.9 3.3 | 24.8 | 18.9 
14.2 | 10.7 | 3.5 | 24.0 | 18.2 
15.3 | 11.6 | 3.7 23.2 7.4 
16.5 | 12.5 | 4.0 22.5 | 16.7 
17.7 | 13.5 | 4.2] 21.8 | 15.9 
19.1 | 14.5 | 4.6 | 21.0 15.2 
20.7 | 15.6 | 6.1 | 20.3 | 14.5 
22.6 | 16.8 | 5.8 | 19.6 13.8 
24.6 | 7.9 6.7 | 18.9 13.1 
27.0 19.2 7.8 18.3 12.4 
29.8 20.6 | 9.2 | 17.6 | 11.7 
33.4 22.0 11.4 7.0 | 11.0 
38.3 | 23.4 14.9 | 16.3 | 10.3 
46.8 | 25.0 21.8 | 15.7 | 9.7 
51.6 | 26.9 | 24.7 15.1 9.1 
58.6 | 28.9 | 29.7 | 14.5 | 8.6 
68. 2 30.9 37.3 | 13.9 | 8.0 
80.6 33.1 47.5 | 13.3 | 7.5 
105.1 | 96.2 | 69.9 2.7 | 7.1 
111.8 | 37.8 | 74.0 | 12.2 | 6.8 
115.9 40.7 75.2 | 11.6 | 6.5 
119.8 43.8 76.0 | 11.1 | 6.3 
123.9 7.0 | 76.9 10.6 | 6.1 
128.8 | 50.3 | 78.5 | 10.1 | 5.8 
133. 5 54.2 79.3 | 9.6 | 5.6 
138.8 58.1 80.7 9.1 5.4 
144.7 62.5 82,2 | 8.6 6.2 
151.3 67.5 83.8 8.2 4.9 
158. 7 73.3 85.4 | 7.7 | 4.7 
166.9 79.8 87.1 7.3 4.5 
175.9 86.9 89.0 6.9 | 4.3 
185.7 04.6 91.1 6.5 4.1 
196. 3 102.8 93.5 6.1 3.8 
207.7 111.4 96.3 5.8 3.6 
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TaBLE 1.—Table of working life, total males, 1940—Continued 
S tions from the labor force | Average number of re- 
Number living of 100,000 born alive — 1000 in labor force) maining years of— 
—_— a Accessions — : 
es to the labor 
Year of age In labor force force (per | 
SY a eee _| 1,000in | Due to all | Dueto Due to re- | Labor 
lation | | popula- | causes | death tirement Life force par- 
| Number | Percent of | tion) | | ticipation 
| population | | | 
| | | | | 
t oo | @» | ®© | @ ® | @ ® | @ (10) 
At beginning of year of 
In year of age age 
80-81 18, 005 3, 118 | 17.3 99.5 5.5 3.5 
81-82 15, 724 2, 432 | 15.5 103.1 5.2 3.3 
82-83 13, 571 1, 866 13.7 | 107.0 4.9 3.1 
53-84 11, 568 1, 406 12.2 111.4 | 4.6 2.9 
84-45 9, 732 1, 039 | 10.7 116.4 4.3 2.7 
4 RB 8, 076 752 9.3 121.9 4.1) 2.6 
NAOT 6, 605 532 8.1) 27.9 3.8 2.4 
87-48 5, 321 367 6.9 134.7 3.6 2.3 
48 -AY 4, 220 247 5.9 142.4 3.4 2.1 
9 WO 3, 204 161 4.9 151.0 3.2 2.0 
w-91 2, 529 102 4.0 385.9 225. 2 160.7 3.0 1.9 
91-02 1,910 63 3.3 406.9 35. 5 171.4 2.8 1.7 
92-03 1,418 37 2.6 | 428.7 245.7 183.0 2.6 | 1.6 
a3 -4 1, 035 21 2.0 451.3 255.7 195. 6 2.4) 1.5 
04-05 742 12 1.6 474.7 265. 6 209. 1 2.1] 1.4 
05-0 522 6 1.1 498.9 275.3 223. 6 1.8 1.1 
W897 360 ; x 524.9 284.7 240. 2 1.4 1.0 
97 -G8 244 1 552. 7 293.7 259. 0 .8 5 





Labor-Force Accessions. Column 5, table 1, shows 
the rate of labor-force entry per 1,000 persons in 
the stationary population, between successive 
years of age. This rate could not be determined 
directly from available data, because precise 
measures of the number of young people who 
start work each year are not available. Many 
youths pass through a transitional phase when 
their attachment to the labor force is casual and 
ill-defined ; for example, some high-school students 
may work occasionally after school hours or dur- 
ing school vacation periods, but do not regard 
themselves as “workers” until they enter on a 
year-round work career. 

The rate of labor-force accessions was, there- 
fore, determined from the net in the 
percentage of population in the labor force be- 
To the extent 
that some young men shift intermittently between 


increases 
tween successive years of age 


worker and nonworker status, these figures under- 
state the gross rates of labor-force entry. Since 
these rates are based on April labor-force activ ity, 
they also exclude youths who initially work dur- 
ing the summer school-vacation period. 

Although most young men enter the labor force 
in their late teens, net additions to the working 
force continue until the late twenties. At age 14, 
only 6 percent of all males were in the stationary 


labor force, under 1940 conditions. The annual 


rate of entry rose sharply thereafter to a peak of 
181 per 1,000 between attained ages 17 and 18, 
when many youths completed their high-school 
education. After age 18, the entry rate dropped 
rapidly to less than 10 per 1,000 by age 24. 
Labor-Force Separations. Separations from the 
labor force are classified as due to death and due 
to “retirement.”” Those due to death also include 
persons who leave the labor force because of illness 
followed by death in an interval of less than 1 
year. Separations due to “retirement” cover all 
other withdrawals from the labor force, whether 
because of disability, old age, eligibility for a pen- 
sion, prolonged unemployment, or other reasons. 
The separation rate—and, specifically, the retire- 
ment rate—represents a net figure after allowance 
for any reentries into the labor force. 
During the between 14 and 
when the proportion of men in the labor force is 


age span 31, 
rising, it is assumed that separations from the 
labor force are due entirely to death, and that 
retirements statistically insignificant. For 
ges 32 and over, the rate and number of separa- 


are 
2 
tions are derived directly from the year-to-year 
changes in the stationary labor force, and include 
losses due to both death and retirement. 
Separation rates per 1,000 men in the labor 


force remain fairly low until the late fifties, de- 


nn 
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spite a gradual rise (see chart 2). Between ages 
55 and 65, the annual separation rate rises 
rapidly—from 27 per 1,000 workers for age 55-56 
to 105 for age 64-65. The sharpest increase 
occurs in the interval between attained ages 64 
and 65 (which includes separations at the 65th 
birthday). For those persons remaining in the 
labor force after age 65, the rate of separations 
continues upward, but at a slower rate. 

The pattern of labor-force separations in rela- 
tion to age can be explained by the separate 
probabilities of death and retirement. Mortal- 
ity rises fairly evenly over the life span, although 
at a progressively greater rate. However, the 
probability of retirement remains quite low be- 
tween the thirties and mid-fifties, but rises ab- 
ruptly between the late fifties and the mid-sixties— 
from an annual rate of 15 per 1,000 workers be- 
tween ages 58 and 59 to almost 70 per 1,000 
by ages 64-65. The rise continues but at a 
much slower rate, after age 65. 

In terms of numbers, annual losses from the 
labor force due to death and to retirement 
are at their maximum in the mid-sixties, but the 
retirement peak is much more pronounced. The 
age span, 60-70, accounts for over half of the 
retirements of men from the stationary labor force, 
as contrasted to only about a fourth of the deaths. 

The sharp rise in retirements during the sixties 
is due in part to the progressive increase in the 
proportion of men no longer physically or mentally 
able to continue in regular employment. Thus, 
in the 1940 Census, the percentage of men re- 
ported as unable to work rose from 6.4 percent, 
in the age group 55-59 years, to 12.1 percent 
among men 60-64 years of age, and to 31.5 per- 
cent, in the group 65-74 years of age.® 

In addition, a variety of social and economic 
factors play an important part in shaping the retire- 
ment curve. The age span of the sixties 
particularly age 65—has come to be accepted as 
the conventional retirement age for men in many 
fields of employment. State old-age assistance 
laws, which antedated the Federal social-security 
program in many States, generally established 
age 65 as the minimum for assistance grants to the 
needy aged. This age was subsequently adopted 
under two major Federal old-age security systems— 
the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance program 
and the Railroad Retirement Act.‘ An over- 
whelming majority of pension plans in private 





industry likewise establish age 65 as the initial 
age of eligibility for a full annuity, exclusive of 
disability.® 

Prevailing employer attitudes and policies to- 
wards employment of aging workers are probably 
even more significant in determining the ages at 
which workers retire. Even under relatively 
favorable labor-market conditions, some employers 
are reluctant to hire workers above certain ages, 
such as 45 years, and observe formal or informal 
maximum age limits in hiring. 

After a decade marked by severe depression, 
partial recovery, and the sharp recession of 1937- 
38, about 8 million workers were still unemployed 
in the spring of 1940. Long-term unemployment 
(as measured by the proportion of wage and salary 
workers seeking work for 6 months or more) was 
almost twice as severe among men 55 years of age 
and over as among younger adult workers.® Lack 
of job opportunities probably had led many older 
men, still capable of working, to abandon the search 
for work; they were therefore reported as “not in 
the labor force” in the 1940 Census. 


Chart 2. Annual Labor Force Separations Due to 
Death and Retirement, Total Males, 1940 
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Life and Work-Life Expectancy.” The “average 
number of years of life remaining” (column 9, 
table 1) 
pectancy of men at a given exact age, on the 
assumption that in all subsequent years they will 
be subject to the mortality conditions prevailing 
in 1940. Similarly, the “average number of years 
remaining in the labor force’ (column 10) repre- 
sents the average working-life expectation of 
workers, on the assumption that through their 
lifetime they will be subject to the prevailing 
rates of labor-force separation. Since the average 
working-life expectation is computed only for men 
in the labor force at a given year of age, rather 
than all men in the population at that age, it is 
determined solely by the pattern of labor-force 
separations and is not affected by the ages of 


measures the average, or mean, life ex- 


labor-force entry. 

By comparing the two averages, at different 
a number of conclusions are possible regard- 
ing the duration of working life. Under 1940 
conditions, a young man beginning his work career 
at his 18th birthday could typically expect to live 
for an additional 48% years, or to age 664%. How- 
ever, he could expect. to continue working for 
slightly under 43 years, or until age 61, before 
being separated from the labor force. He could, 
therefore, anticipate an average gap of about 5% 
years between his period of working-life and his 


ages, 


total (or biological) life expectancy.’ 

This absolute difference remained fairly stable, 
and even widened slightly until the early sixties, 
reflecting the relatively greater probability, at 
these more advanced ages, of survival past the 
conventional age. At age 60, for 
example, the average male worker had an average 
life expectancy of 15.1 years and could expect to 
continue working for an average of 9.1 years. The 


retirement 


gap narrowed rapidly after age 65, partly because 
a greater proportion of the men who continue in 
the labor force beyond this age are likely to re- 
main “in the saddle’’ until they die. 

The estimates of both life and work-life ex- 
pectancies, it should be emphasized, are meaning- 
ful only as averages for large population groups. 
A small percentage of 18-year-olds, for example, 
are likely to die before attaining age 19; those who 
survive may continue working to extreme old age. 
Similarly, the gap between the total life expectancy 
and the work-life expectancy is for an average 


situation. This difference, which may be defined 


as the “average retirement-life expectancy,” in- 
cludes cases of men who are separated from the 
labor force because of death (i. e., with zero years 
in retirement), as well as those of men who may 
spend a protracted period of years in retirement. 

Under 1940 conditions, less than half of all men 
workers could expect to spend any significant 
period of their life outside the labor force. The 
average span of retirement for men who retired 
was considerably longer than the “average retire- 
ment-life expectancy” for all men workers of the 
same age. Thus, men workers retiring at age 65 
would probably live in retirement about 12 years, 
provided their mortality experience corresponded 
to that of other men of the same age. 


Urban-Rural Differences 


From the comparisons of working-life tables for 
urban and rural residents, some insight may be 
gained as to the differentials between farm and 
nonfarm workers.* Inrura] areas more than half of 
all employed men in 1940 were engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, while in urban areas almost all 
men workers were in nonagricultural activities. 
Agriculture, still largely a family enterprise, offers 
more flexible work opportunities both for the very 
young and for the elderly men than does urban 
employment. This is reflected both in the ages of 
labor-forece entry and separation and in the com- 
parisons of average working-life expectancy. 


Age at Labor-Force Entry. As shown in table 2, 
men in rural areas begin working at an earlier age, 
on the average, than do urban residents. Several 
factors account for this differential. Many teen- 
age farm youths work on the family farm while 


TaBLeE 2.—Median ages of accession and separation for the 
stationary labor force, males, by color and by urban-rural 


residence, 1940! 
{In years] 





Age at separation 


Color and residence : - + ae 
: : All Retire- 
causes Death | ‘ment 
Total 63.2 | 59.0 65.5 
White 63.6 | 60.0 | 65. 5 
Nonwhite 57.7} 526] 66. 2 
Urban, total 621 | 87.7] 65 
White 62.6} 58. 5 65 s 
Nonwhite 4.8 49.9 64. Th 
Rural, total 64.7 61.1 66.5 
yhite 65.0 62.1 66.4 
Nonwhite 61.7 55.7 68.5 








! Estimated on basis of tables of working life for 1940 
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attending scheol. Moreover, the low-income level 
of rura] families in many sections of the country, 
relative to urban levels, tends to place greater 
pressure on rural youth to leave school earlier 
than urban youth. Finally, child-labor legislation 
and compulsory school-attendance laws, which 
limit the labor-force participation of youth in 
cities prior to age 16, are not applicable to rural 
youth to the same degree. 


Age at Labor-Force Separation. Annual rates of 
labor-force separation were higher for urban work- 
ers, as a group, than for rural workers. These 
differentials reflect both higher mortality and an 
earlier average age at retirement among urban than 
among rural workers. 

Rates of separation from the labor force because 
of death were consistently lower for rural than for 
urban men workers. As a result, for rural men, 
the median age of labor-force separation because 
of death was 61.1 years, about 3% years higher 
than for urban men. This difference appears to 
be due largely to the high proportion of farm 
residents among the rural group.’ Farmers, be- 
cause of their relatively more healthful mode of 
life and their lesser exposure to contagious diseases, 
have characteristically experienced much lower 
age-specific mortality rates than city workers. 

Retirement rates were also higher for urban 
than for rural workers at all ages. The contrast 
becomes particularly pronounced after the conven- 
tional retirement period, in the mid-sixties. Thus, 
between age 64 and 65, the annual retirement 
probability of 85 per 1,000 urban workers was 
more than 50 percent above the corresponding 
rural rate. This difference was reflected, too, in 
the earlier median age at retirement of the urban 
worker: 65.0 years compared with 66.5 years for 
rural men. 

The Jower retirement rates among the rural 
group, like mortality differentials, are due to the 
importance of farming as a source of livelihood for 
rural men workers. The elderly man has much 
more scope for useful employment on the family 
farm than in urban industry. Consequently, a 
relatively small proportion of farmers withdraw 
completely from the labor force while still able to 
perform gainful work; rather they tend to “ease 
off” by adjusting their workload to their physical 
abilities. 


Life and Work-Life Expectancies. The lower mor- 
tality rates of men living in rural areas are reflected 
in a significantly higher average life expectancy 
than for urban men workers. In 1940, the rural 
resident at age 20 had an average life expectancy 
of 48% years, or 3 years more than men in urban 
areas (tabie 3). At age 60, the differential in favor 
of the rural worker was still fully 2 years. 

Since the rural worker tends to retire at a later 
age than the urban worker, his greater average 
longevity has contributed to his working life, 
rather than to his period of retirement (chart 3). 
‘Thus, the average work-life expectancy of the rural 
worker at age 20 (42.8 years), was about 3 years 
greater than that of the urban worker; in contrast, 
the rural worker’s average retirement-life expect- 
ancy of 6 years was about the same as for the 
urban man. 


TABLE 3.—Average number of remaining years of life, in 
labor force and in retirernent, males, by color and by 
urban-rural residence, 1940 














| 

| Age 20 Age 40 Age 60 

aS a 
Color In | In In | In | | In In 

Total | labor jretire-| Total | labor jretire-| Total | labor |retire- 
force | ment force | ment | force | ment 
| — 

rr eee Fe 
Total [aos | a1. 5.7/2.5) 2.7/ 58/151] 91) 60 
White | 47.7 | 41.8] 5.9] 30.1) 20) 61 15.4) 81) 6.0 
Nonwhite_-| 39.8 | 36.2; 3.6 | 25.4) 21.3 4.1 /| 14.6 95) 5.1 
Urban, total..../ 45.6 | 40.0 | 5.6 | 283/225) 58/141; 82) 59 
White | #64 | 40.7 5.7 | 2.7) 228/) 69/141) 82) 59 
Nonwhite 37.0 | 33.4 3.6 | 23.0) 188); 42 } 12.9 7.3) 5.6 
Rural, total 48.6) 42.8 5.8 | 31.4) 2.4!) 60/162/101/ 61 
White 49.6 | 43.4 6.2 | 31.9 | 25.6) 63/,162/,101); 6.1 
Nonwhite.-| 43.1 | 30.3) 3.8/281/23.9/ 42/159/108) 6.1 





White-Nonwhite Differences 


Labor-Force Accessions. Nonwhite youths typ- 
ically begin working at an earlier age than do 
white youths. At age 14, almost 15 percent of 
the nonwhite males were in the labor force in 1940, 
as compared with only 5 percent of the whites. 
Labor-force entry rates were higher for the non- 
whites until ages 16-17; after this age interval, 
white youths began working in proportionately 
greater numbers. This contrasting pattern of 
labor-force entry resulted in a median age at 
accession of 16.5 years for nonwhites—over a year 
lower than that for white youths. 

This differential is closely related to the rela- 
tively unfavorable social and economic status of 
the nonwhite youths as a group. Lower family 
income and the larger average number of children 
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per family have made it necessary for nonwhite 
youths to contribute to the family livelihood at 
an earlier age than white youths. Relatively 
more limited access to occupations requiring sub- 
stantial training or education has also tended to 
reduce the incentive for Negroes, as a group, to 
obtain advanced education and has encouraged 
them to leave school at an earlier age. 


Labor-Force Separations. Nonwhite men are sub- 
ject to substantially higher rates of labor-force 
separation than are white men until the early 
sixties; above this age, the situation is reversed. 
For all nonwhite men in the 1940 stationary labor 
force, the median age at separation of 57.7 years 
was about 6 years lower than for white men. The 
differential was greatest for nonwhites in urban 
areas, who stopped working about 8 years earlier, 
on the average, than white men. In rural areas, the 
median age at labor-force separation of non-whites 
was only about 3 years lower than for whites. 


Chart 3. Average Number of Remaining Years of 
Life, in Labor Force and in Retirement, Male 
Workers, 1940 
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The nonwhites’ lower average age of labor-force 
separation is largely due to their much higher 
mortality rates during the period of working age. 
At age 30, the death rate among nonwhite men 
was about 3 times as high as among whites, and— 
even at age 60—it was still about 50 percent above 
that for whites. These striking differences in 
mortality experience reflect the less adequate level 
of nutrition, hygiene, and medical care available 
to the nonwhite population, as well as the other 
basic handicaps associated with a lower standard 
of living. 

The more favorable mortality rates reported 
for nonwhite men in the upper ages (i. e., above 
age 75) are partially explained by the fact that 
the nonwhite population surviving to these ad- 
vanced ages includes a high proportion of farmers, 
a group with particularly favorable mortality rates. 
The lower nonwhite mortality at these ages may, 
however, be due in part to incomplete death 
registration of nonwhites and to biases in age 
reporting, and should therefore be interpreted 
with caution. 

Retirement rates among nonwhite workers as 
a group tend to be lower, at most ages, than 
among white workers, thus differing from the 
mortality pattern. 

However, separate examination of the retire- 
ment patterns of urban and rural workers dis- 
closes significant contrasts between retirement 
rates of whites and nonwhites in each group. 
In urban areas, the median retirement age of 
nonwhites in the stationary labor force (64.1 years) 
was about 1 year below that for white workers. 
This is probably due to a combination of factors: 
higher rates of unemployment among the urban 
nonwhites, a higher incidence of disability, and a 
much greater concentration in unskilled and 
semiskilled jobs, in which age and physical dis- 
abilities are likely to be greater handicaps to 
continued employment. 

In rural areas, the reverse was true: the median 
retirement age of rural nonwhites (68.5 years) 
was fully 2 years higher than for the white group. 
With work opportunities more readily accessible 
to them, virtually all able-bodied nonwhites in 
rural areas apparently continued working even- 
at the most advanced ages. Thus, in rural areas. 
in 1940, only about 5 percent of the nonwhite 
men, 75 years and over, not in institutions were 
reported as outside the labor force for causes 
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other than disability, as compared with 14 percent 
of the whites.” 


Life and Work-Life Expectancies. A comparison 
of color differentials in working-life expectancy 
shows that, at most ages, the known differences 
in life expectancy apply to working life, although 
in lesser degree. Under 1940 conditions, the aver- 
age life expectancy for the nonwhite worker aged 
20 was about 8 years less than that for a white 
youth of the same age. His working-life expect- 
ancy of 36.2 years was about 5% years less than 
for the white worker—largely reflecting his poorer 
chances of surviving through the “prime’’ of 
working life. Just as for total life expectancy, 
this differential narrowed gradually over the 
period of middle age and, by age 60, the working- 





! The standard life table normally shows two “population” columns: the 
number of survivors at each exact year of age (Ix), and the stationary popu- 
lation (Lx) which is also identified as the number of man-years lived by the 
cohort from one exact age interval to the following one. For detailed descrip- 
tions of the standard life table, see Dublin, Lotka, and Spiegelman, The 
Length of Life, Roland Press, 1949; and Thomas N. E. Greville, United States 
Life and Actuarial Tables, 1939-41 (Sixteenth Census of the United States: 
1940). 

2 Moreover, the stationary labor force is based on a particular seasonal level 
of activity, i.e., that of early April, when the 1940 Census was taken. How- 
ever, the April seasonal level is fairly typical of the annual average level of 
labor-force participation for men in different age groups, except for school-age 
youth, whose labor-force participation rises sharply during the summer 
vacation period. In 1947, for example, differences between the April and the 
annual average level of worker rates for men in various age groups were | per- 
cent or less, except for the age group 14-19, for which the April 1947 worker 
rate was about 8 percent below the 1947 annual average. 

4 Source: 16th Census of the United States, 1940, Population, Characteris- 
ties of Persons Not in the Labor Force, table 1. The classification of work- 
ers as ‘‘unable to work” in the 1940 Census was based on responses to the 
Census enumerators by individual workers or members of their household, 
rather than on an independent medical determination. It is likely that a 
considerable proportion of workers who regarded themselves as ‘unable to 
work”’ under the relatively depressed labor market conditions existing in 
the spring of 1940 could have engaged in some gainful employment under 
more favorable circumstances. 

* The Social Security Act establishes age 65 as the minimum age of eligibility 
for a primary old-age insurance benefit. Under the Railroad Retirement Act, 
age 65 is the minimum age for a full annuity; however, the act also provides 
for disability retirements prior to age 65 and for the retirement of long-service 
employees between ages 60 and 65 at a reduced annuity. 


life expectancy of the surviving nonwhite workers, 
as a group, actually exceeded that of white workers. 
Largely as a result of the shorter life expectancy 
of the nonwhites, their average retirement-life 
expectancy was also less than for white workers. 
At age 20, the difference between the life and the 
working-life expectancies of the nonwhite worker, 
about 3 years, was over 2 years less than for a 
white man of the same age, mainly because a 
smaller proportion of nonwhite workers could 
expect to attain retirement age. The retirement- 
life expectancy of nonwhites at age 60, however, 
showed a pronounced rise to over 5 years, reflecting 
the relative improvement in life expectancy of 
those nonwhite workers surviving to advanced 
ages. 
—Haro.ip Woo. 
Division of Manpower and Productivity, BLS 





‘ Of 376 group annuity plans surveyed by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, 363 establish age 65 as the ‘‘norma) retirement age”’ for men. How- 
ever, most of the plans permit optional retirement at an earlier age, under 
certain conditions. Weltha van Eenam: Analysis of Recent Group Annusties 
Supplementing Retirement Benefits under Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
Actuarial Study No. 25, Social Security Administration, February 1948. 

* Of all experienced wage or salary workers, excluding those on public 
emergency work projects, the following proportions in each age group had 
been seeking work for 6 months or more in March 1940: 


Per- Per- 

Age group— cent Age group— cent 
14-24 years . GBe PIs ccnccccceunsséan 6.2 
DA icinconccenecs’ 4&5 55-04 years........... «d+ AD 
35-44 years . - as 65 years and over........... 9.2 


Source: 1940 Census of Population, The Labor Force (Sample Statistics), 
Employment and Personal Characteristics, table 35. 

7 In this and subsequent comparisons bet ween the average life expectancy 
and the average working-life expectancy, it has been assumed that the life 
expectancy of workers, at any given age, is identical with that of all persons 
alive at that age. This assumption is believed to be reasonably valid for 
ages when most men are either workers or potential workers. 

* Separate tables of working life of men by color and by urban-rural resi- 
dence appear in Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1001; Tables of Work- 
ing Life: Length of Working Life for Men. 

* Separate tables could not be constructed for men living on farms, as 
distinct from total residents in rural areas, since mortality statistics were 
available only for the latter group. 

1 16th Census of Population, 1940, Persons not in the Labor Force, table 1. 








Collective Bargaining 
in Maritime 
Shipping Industry 





PosTWAR DEVELOPMENTS have demonstrated in- 
creasing maturity in labor relations in the deep-sea 
shipping industry. This is evident in the ability 
of shipping labor and management to regularize 
their collective-bargaining relationships during a 
period of instability in the industry. Contribut- 
ing to this instability were uncertainty over the 
applicability of the provisions of the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947 on the maritime 
hiring halls operated by unlicensed 
unions, the decline in American shipping, and the 
consequent decreased employment of seamen. 


seamen’s 


Organization for Collective Bargaining 


The virtually complete union organization 
among offshore 
most complicated collective-bargaining patterns 
in American industry. The profusion of organi- 
zations, and the confusion of jurisdiction have 
resulted in an industry characterized by explosive 


Notwithstanding this 


seamen assumes one of the 


tensions. organizational 
confusion, all collective bargaining is conducted 
on a coastwise basis. This attends the industry’s 
continued practice of pooling manpower within a 
broad area, thus necessitating uniform wage rates 
and working conditions 
Divergent historical influences operating on the 
Pacific and Atlantic Coasts explain the different 
coastal collective-bargaining structures. 


within a given area. 


Ws st Coast 
izations on the Pacific Coast were the Sailors’ Union 


The first effective seamen’s organ- 


of the Pacific and Marine Firemen, Oilers and 
Watertenders’ Union of the Pacific in the coast- 
wise lumber trade, organized during the 1880's. 
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The Marine Cooks and Stewards Union was organ- 
ized in 1901. The factors favorable to organiza- 
tion on the West Coast included (1) the widespread 
and constant demand for labor which could not 
be satisfied because of geographic inaccessibility ; 
(2) the protected nature of the coastwise lumber- 
carrying trade through the exclusion of foreign 
flag ships; (3) the unusually arduoyws work involved 
in this trade, requiring the sailors to load and 
unload lumber as well as to man the ships; (4) 
the existence of few ports—conducive to ready 
organization and more facile administration by 
the union; (5) a smaller volume of foreign trade 
than on the East Coast, consequently less direct 
competition from lower paid seamen with similar 
skills; and (6) the relative homogeneity of the 
men sailing the ships, most of whom were of Scan- 
dinavian origin. 

The impetus for organization and activity dur- 
ing the entire history of the seamen’s unions up 
to 1921 derived from the compact organization 
and active leadership of the Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific. This union was mainly instrumental in 
organizing the International Seamen’s Union in 
1892 to unify and organize the seamen on all 
coasts and to advance the program of political 
action formulated by the SUP. 

Effective union organization on the West Coast 
was accompanied by cohesive employer organiza- 
tion. In the maritime field, operators of coast- 
wise lumber schooners organized the Shipowners 
Association of the Pacific Coast which maintained 
successful collective-bargaining relationships with 
the three ISU unions from 1902 until 1921.!. In 
1921, when the open-shop offshore operators 
organized in the Pacific American Steamship 
Association, and the Shipowners’ Association of 
the Pacific Coast joined forces against the unions, 
collective bargaining was terminated.’ 

The ISU and its constituent unions continued 
to exist during the 1921-34 period, but remained 
virtually dormant during these years. 

When collective-bargaining relations were re- 
sumed after 1934, the employers reorganized and 
formed the Pacific American Shipowners’ Associa- 
tion to negotiate with the unions. The Ship- 
owners’ Association of the Pacific Coast resumed 
its former function of negotiating on behalf of 
the coastwise lumber schooner operators. In _ 
1949, following a prolonged and costly 95-day‘ 
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West Coast strike, these associations and the 
Waterfront Employers Association were merged 
to form the Pacific Maritime Association. 

The three West Coast unlicensed seamen’s 
unions continue to maintain their separate identi- 
ties and represent their respective departments on 
dry-cargo vessels. The Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific, affiliated with the Seafarers’ International 
Union (AFL), both under Harry Lundeberg’s 
leadership, has maintained a militantly anti- 
Communist position. This union has succeeded 
in organizing all departments on tankers operating 
from the Pacific Coast. The Marine Firemen’s 
Union, led by Vincent Malone, has maintained an 
independent position. The National Union of 
Marine Cooks and Stewards is one of the left-wing 
unions whose expulsion is under consideration by 
the CIO executive board. 


East Coast. Although parallel union organizations 
were established on the Atlantic Coast at about 
the same time as on the Pacific, these proved to be 
ineffectual. All of the factors favorable to organ- 
ization on the West Coast were lacking. There 
were many ports; an ample labor supply, partic- 
ularly during depression periods, with direct 
competition from foreign and unskilled labor; and 
a heterogeneous labor force. The Atlantic Coast 
unions were unable to obtain recognition from 
employers for any more than brief periods prior 
to the First World War. 

Organization among East Coast employers was 
generally loose prior to 1938. Employers acted 
together whenever union organization appeared 
to be gaining strength. The American Steamship 
Association, organized in 1904, was reorganized as 
the American Steamship Owners’ Association in 
1919 during a brief period (1917 to 1921) when 
relations were maintained with the unions. Fol- 
lowing the unions’ defeat in 1921, collective bar- 
gaining was terminated uatil 1934, when an 
agreement was reached with the ISU unions. 

These unions were unable to survive, however, 
and in 1937 a new union, the National Maritime 
Union (CIO), organized employees in all depart- 
ments. Subsequently, East Coast shipowners re- 
organized their association as the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute. Negotiations on behalf 
of the members of the institute and some non- 
members are conducted by several committees 
which deal respectively with the unions of licensed 


and unlicensed personnel. These committees, al- 
though independent bodies, are closely identified 
with the institute. 

The Atlantic and Gulf District of the Seafarers’ 
International Union (AFL) was organized in 1938 
as a vertical organization paralleling the NMU. 
Several companies carry on joint negotiations 
with this union.’ 


Licensed Personnel. The structural organization 
for licensed officers in the deck, engine, and radio 
departments is less complex than that among 
unlicensed seamen. Separate East and West Coast 
locals of the National Organization of Masters, 
Mates, and Pilots (AFL) and the National Marine 
Engineers’ Beneficial Association (CIO) represent 
the licensed personnel of the deck and engine 
departments, respectively. The American Radio 
Association (CIO) and the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers Union (AFL) represent radio operators 
on both coasts. 

The following tabulation of union membership 
in their deep-sea jurisdiction is based on recent 


union statements: 
Number of members 


Masters, Mates, Pilote............. 8, 000 

Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
NR pace Sas dupreaanieitiand 12, 000 
American Radio Association 2, 000 
Commercial Telegraphers Union 1, 500 
National Maritime Union - 40, 000 
Atlantic and Gulf SIU -- 15, 000 
Sailors Union of the Pacific- 10, 000 
Marine Firemen’s Union 6, 300 
Marine Cooks and Stewards 6, 500 
Total _- 101, 300 


Changing Status of Seamen 


A vast improvement in the seamen’s status 
occurred during the past half century. Collective 
bargaining played a major role in this advance. 
Legislation providing for operating and construc- 
tion subsidies, and setting certain minimum re- 
quirements for working conditions also contributed 
to this advance. 


Early Conditions. The Commissioner of the 
California Bureau of Labor Statistics, investigat- 
ing tbe condition of seamen in 1887, found: “On 
the day be [the seaman] arrives in port, until the 
day of his departure, he is never out of the hands 
of sharpers, to coax, wheedle, debauch, and pander 
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to his worst vices, until his last dollar is gone. 
Not even then is he a free agent. As the price of 
release from their clutches, he must submit to 
have his future earnings mortgaged.’’* 

The seamen’s status at the turn of the century 
was inadequate by any standards. To obtain 
employment, they had to turn to “crimps” who 
had a virtual monopoly over assignments to job 
openings. To obtain employment, the seamen 
had to stop at boarding houses operated by 
crimps, where they were overcharged for food, 
drink, and lodging. Wages were frequently 
nominal, for the crimps received advances on the 
seamen’s earnings.’ When actually paid, able 
seamen’s wage rates were usually $15 to $20 a 
month, except in the organized Pacific coastwise 
trade where they ranged from $25 to $30.° 

Working conditions were of the worst. 
often went to sea undermanned beyond the danger 
point. While in theory the traditional two watch 
system (4 hours on duty and 4 hours off duty) 
prevailed, in practice, men on deck and in the 


Ships 


engine room generally worked longer hours. With 
their hours unfixed by any tradition, the steward 
department employees frequently worked 16 hours 
a day. 

Opportunities for rest and recreation on ship- 
The crew’s quarters were 
from the 
Mess room and sleep- 
Seamen 


board were lacking. 
primitive — unprotected 
cramped, and unsanitary. 
ing quarters were frequently the same. 
had the choice of providing their own bedding, 


elements, 


or sleeping on hard boards.’ 

First Efforts at Collective Bargaining. The sea- 
men’s unions sought to ameliorate the seamen’s 
status through the combination of collective bar- 
gaining and political action. Through political 
action, the ISU, led by Andrew Furuseth, sought 
Federal legislation which would provide a favor- 
able climate for extending West Coast conditions 
to East Coast shipping operations. Its efforts cul- 
minated in the enactment of the Seamen’s Act in 
1915 which ended the remnants of medieval mari- 
time codes which set a penalty of imprisonment 
for desertion. In addition, however, this statute 
limited the sailor’s calling to skilled 
to improve the physical conditions on 


seamen, 
sought 
shipboard, and abolished all advance payments. 
Immediate marked improvement in seamen’s 
conditions occurred, primarily as a result of the 


war and the temporary acceptance of collective 
bargaining by East Coast shipowners. In the 
interest of maintaining stability and increasing 
manpower resources, the Government encouraged 
shipowner recognition of the East Coast seamen’s 
unions, and limited preference in employment 
was granted union men. Men were recruited, 
trained, and placed on ships through United States 
Shipping Board agencies, although hiring off the 
pier and through the crimps persisted. 

The membership of the ISU increased from 
50,000 to 150,000 between 1918 and 1921, as the 
merchant marine expanded under the stimulus of 
European needs and the completion of Shipping 
Board vessels. Able seamen’s wage rates rose 
from $45 to $85 on the East Coast during the 5 
years prior to 1921. 

The depression in 1921 altered the situation; 
many ships were laid up and unemployment 
spread. The ISU and the Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association struck when the shipown- 
ers and the Shipping Board proposed wage reduc- 
tions.’ As a result of the unsuccessful outcome 
of the strike, union organization was decisively 
crushed among seamen for more than a decade. 

Employer hiring practices differed on the East 
and West Coasts between 1921 and 1934. On the 
West Coast, seamen had to register with the em- 
ployer-operated Marine Service Bureau and car- 
ried continuous discharge books issued by the 
bureau containing records of service and efficiency. 
A rotary system of hiring was established whereby 
men longest on the beach were employed first.’ 
On the East Coast, shipowners required the use of 
a discharge book, but made no effort to regularize 
employment, preferring to hire through personnel 
offices, off the pier, or through shipping masters. 
The deterioration of wages and working conditions 
following the 1921 strike was only partially relieved 
during the 1920’s. With the depression of 1929, 
however, men were shipping for rates as low as $25 
a month and many were willing to accept_nominal 
pay for berths. 


Collective Bargaining Established. The 
phere in which union organization revived on the 
West Coast did not encourage early reestablish-. 
ment of harmonious labor relations. The mari- 
time unions’ demand for control of hiring through » 
union hiring halls was met by united and pro- 
longed employer opposition. The 1934 water- 


atmos- 
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front strike, accompanied by a brief and abortive 
general strike in San Francisco, was the result. 
The outcome of this strike may be compared with 
an armed truce. The terms governing employers 
and unions were determined by arbitration boards 
appointed by the Federal Government. Their 
awards established jointly controlled hiring halls 
which were unacceptable to the unions. Resort 
to frequent unauthorized strikes eliminated em- 
ployer participation. The issue was fought out 
again in the 100-day 1936-37 strike, after which 
employers agreed to call the unions for personnel. 

On the east coast, the National Maritime 
Union and the Seafarers International Union 
negotiated agreements with ship operators which 
also provided that employers would call on the 
unlicensed seamen’s unions for personnel. 

At the time of American entry into the Second 
World War, therefore, the union hiring hall was 
an established feature of labor-management rela- 
tions affecting unlicensed personnel. In addition, 
virtual uniformity in wages and working condi- 
tions had been established by the unlicensed sea- 
men’s unions on both coasts. Uniformity, while 
substantial in other respects, was incomplete in 
the case of wages paid licensed personnel. 

During World War II the War Shipping 
Administration and the unions reached an agree- 
ment known as the “Statement of Principles,” 
under which the War Shipping Administration 
agreed to continue the customary union hiring 
hall arrangements and to place men trained in 
Government schools through these halls. During 
the life of this agreement, the number of jobs 
in the merchant marine expanded from 55,000 in 
1942 to a peak of about 200,000 in 1945; the labor 
force increased from 75,000 to 250,000 during the 
war. Wages and working conditions improved 
somewhat immediately after the outbreak of the 
war, but the greatest gains came from war-risk 
bonus earnings. A joint study undertaken by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and War Shipping 
Administration indicated that average annual war- 
time earnings of able seamen amounted to about 
$2,600 a year, with war-risk bonuses accounting 
for nearly 50 percent of earnings. As in other 
industries, wartime disputes depended for their 
settlement on decisions of the War Labor Board. 
One such decision resulted in increasing uniformity 
between East and West Coast wages and practices 
relating to licensed personnel. 


The Current Period 


The statistical record of collective bargaining in 
the maritime industry since the end of the war 
appears to indicate a resumption of the labor- 
management difficulties which preceded the war. 
However, closer examination of the trends indi- 
cates an increasing desire for, and successful 
achievement of, harmonious labor relations. The 
epidemic character of maritime strikes in 1946 
and the 95-day West Coast maritime strike of 1948, 
has, if anything, resulted in intensifying both 
employer and union desire to achieve greater 
stability in labor relations. The successful 
culmination of negotiations on both coasts during 
1949 and 1950, despite apparently serious obsta- 
cles, clearly demonstrates that the new willingness 
is bearing fruit. 

The major postwar issues in collective bargain- 
ing have been determined by three factors: 
reduced earnings, changed position of the merchant 
marine, and hiring hall arrangements. 

(1) Take-home earnings declined, because of the 
loss of war-risk bonuses and the rise in the cost of 
living. Compensation for these was achieved 
through more substantial wage increases than any 
on record in the history of the merchant marine. 
For example, the basic monthly rate for able 
seamen increased from $100 in 1945 to $233.50 in 
1949 (including a $7.50 clothing allowance). In 
addition, in 1946, the basic workweek was reduced 
from 56 to 48 hours of work at sea, and from 44 
to 40 hours in port. The increased overtime work 
resulting from this adjustment also increased 
earnings. Furthermore, in recent months un- 
licensed seamen have obtained welfare plans 
under which employers contribute 25 cents per 
employee per day to funds from which hospital and 
death benefits are to be paid. 

(2) The American merchant marine suffered a 
decline at a time when the national economy was 
operating at high levels of employment and full 
utilization of capacity. Since 1948, shipping op- 
portunities for American merchant ships have 
dropped sharply as European production and land 
transportation revived and as foreign merchant 
marines resumed normalcy. The number of active 
merchant ships declined from about 2,500 in 1946 
to 1,150 in 1950. Available positions for licensed 
and unlicensed seamen declined from approxi- 
mately 125,000 to about 60,000 during this period, 
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This resulted in extensive unemployment among 
the members of the maritime unions. The 
unions, therefore, sought to obtain employer agree- 
ment to the right of joint decision on manning 
provisions. Currently, manning arrangements are 
management’s prerogative, subject only to Gov- 
ernment regulation on minimum requirements for 
safe operation of the vessel; employers are free to 
carry any additional ship personnel deemed neces- 
sary. Recent agreements provide that employers 
are not to change the present manning arrange- 
ments for the duration of the contract term. 

The seriousness of the unemployment situation 
turned the attention of the licensed seamen’s 
unions to the union hiring hall as a device for pro- 
tecting and equalizing job opportunities for their 
members. The licensed seamen’s unions have 
sought to obtain employer agreement to hiring hall 
arrangements formerly used only by the un- 
licensed seamen and radio operators’ unions. On 
the West Coast, members of the Pacific Maritime 
Association agreed, in 1949, to obtain all employees 
below the rank of chief officer and first assistant 
engineer from the union offices. East coast ship- 
owners, however, preferred to maintain existing 
preferential hiring arrangements; but, under the 
1950 agreements, all night relief officers in outports 
and half of those in home ports, are to be obtained 
through the union offices 

(3) Another major problem since 1948 relates 
to hiring hall arrangements in the industry. The 
Labor Management Relations Act prohibits dis- 
crimination in employment for nonmembership in 
a labor organization, but permits union-shop 
arrangements under which employees are to join 
the union within 30 days. The unions have con- 
tended vehemently that application of this pro- 
vision would reduce the unions to a state of 
ineffectuality. Because of the distinctively casual 
nature of maritime employment, the unions argue 
that the hiring hall, as presently administered, 
serves to provide union members with fair and 
It also 
assures employers of a reservoir of skilled men 


equal opportunity to obtain employment. 


when needed 

The terms of the Labor Management Relations 
Act have resulted in uncertainty in maritime 
collective bargaining. During 1948, this uncer- 
tainty caused a near strike on the East Coast, and 
was a major factor in bringing about the 95-day 


West Coast strike. Early in 1950, further uncer- 
tainty was introduced when the Supreme Cojirt of 
the United States refused to review a decision 
which had found that the operation of NMU halls 
on the Great Lakes violated the provisions of the 
statute." These difficulties were overcome when 
agreements were negotiated on both coasts pro- 
viding for the referral of men formerly employed 
on the vessels of companies under agreement with 
the union. This type of industry seniority clause 
now appears in virtually all unlicensed seamen and 
radio operator agreements. 

Maritime Unity. There is further evidence that 
maritime labor and management are striving to 
attain continuous harmonious relationships. The 
establishment of the Pacific Maritime Association 
was heralded as creating a “‘new look”’ in the em- 
battled labor-management relationships which had 
preceded its establishment in 1949. Despite situ- 
ations, such as the Hawaiian longshoremen’s strike, 
which would have been the signal for turmoil in 
earlier years, there have been few instances of lack 
of harmony. On the East Coast, the operators 
and the National Maritime Union agreed in 1949 
to establish a permanent disputes board to arbi- 
trate disputes under the contract. The board is 
composed of representatives of the union and of 
the American Merchant Marine Institute. This 
filled a major void in this collective-bargaining 
relationship, which was a major cause of difficulty 
in former years. 

Another development which may aid further 
stabilization of collective bargaining is the common 
program adopted by the CIO and AFL seamen’s 
unions in March 1950. Prior to this, all efforts to 
obtain joint action had been unsuccessful. A 
major impediment was the charge of left-wing 
influences in the affairs of the NMU. Under 
Joseph Curran’s leadership, that union has con- 
ducted a successful campaign to eliminate left- 
wing irfluences. This development, together with 
the common anxiety among seamen’s unions over 
the threat to the hiring hall and declining job 
opportunities, made a common program possible 
for the first time. All the unions (except the left- 
wing Marine Cooks and Stewards Union which 
was not invited) were represented at the confer- 
ence in March 1950. Conference actions urged 
exemption of the maritime industry from the 
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Labor Management Relations Act, support of the 
Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic Pact, trans- 
fer of the functions of the Coast Guard in super- 
vising and disciplining seamen to the Department 
of Commerce, and collective action to end the 
problem of transfers of American and foreign 





Coast Seamen's Journal, April 29, 1903. 

: Pacific Marine Review, August 1921. 

? The NMU and the SIU represent the unlicensed seamen on tankers oper- 
ated by several East coast companies. However, independent unions repre- 
sent unlicensed personnel employed by three leading East coast companies 

‘ Commissioner of Bureau of Labor Statistics, State of California, Invrestiga- 
tion into the Condition of Men Working on the Waterfront and on Board of Pacific 
Coast Vessels, 1887, p. 4. 


ships to the flags of countries, with low standards. 
This can only be viewed as a first and halting step 
toward labor unity—a promise of greater stability 
and responsibility in maritime labor relations. 


—JosrepH P. GoLpBERG 
Industrial Relations Division, BLS 
§ Ibid, p. 22. 
* Commissioner of Navigation, Annual Reports, 1890-1900. 
? Merchant Marine Commission Hearings, 1905, p. 1570 
* U. 8. Shipping Board, Marine and Dock Labor, Work, Wages, and Indus- 
trial Relations During the Period of the War (1919), p. 169 
*U. 8. Shipping Board Archives. 
” Pacific Marine Review, October 1921. 
' NLRB v. National Maritime Union of America (175 F. 2d 686 (CA2), 
cert. denied February 13, 1950). 





‘“‘Employees have as clear a right to organize and select their representatives 
for lawful purposes as the respondent [Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.] has to 
organize its business and select its own officers and agents. Discrimination 
and coercion to prevent the free exercise of the right of employees to self- 
organization and representation is a proper subject for condemnation by com- 


petent legislative authority. 


Long ago we stated the reason for labor or- 


ganizations. We said that they were organized out of the necessities of the 
situation; that a single employee was helpless in dealing with an employer; 
that he was dependent ordinarily on his daily wage for the maintenance of 
himself and family; that if the employer refused to pay him the wages that 
he thought fair, he was nevertheless unable to leave the employ and resist 
arbitrary and unfair treatment; that union was essential to give laborers oppor- 


tunity to deal on an equality with their employer. 


We said that such 


collective action would be a mockery if representation were made futile by 


interference with freedom of choice. 


Hence the prohibition by Congress of 


interference with the selection of representatives for the purpose of negotiation 
and conference between employers and employees, “instead of being an inva- 
sion of the constitutional rights of either, was based on the recognition of the 


right of both.”’ 


Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes (speaking for the majority of the U. 8. 
Supreme Court) in NLRB v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., April 12, 1937. 








Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Work Injuries in Pulp and 
Paper Manufacturing, 1939-49 


Turovucnout the last 11 years, the injury-fre- 
quency rate' for pulp and paper manufacturing 
has been substantially higher than the all-manu- 
facturing rate. 

In 1939, the injury-frequency rate for paper and 
pulp manufacturing was 22.0, about 48 percent 
higher than the all-manufacturing rate of 14.9. 
During the next few years, such wartime influences 
as shortages of trained workers, shortages of new 
equipment and repair parts, and pressure for 
increased production caused the rates for most 
manufacturing industries to rise. The pulp and 
paper rate, however, rose more than the average, 
and in 1944 reached 29.2. At this point it was 59 
percent above the all-manufacturing average of 
18.4. Since 1944 the pulp and paper rate has 
consistently improved. By 1948 it had dropped 
to 20.5, only 19 percent higher than the all- 
manufacturing average. Preliminary reports for 
1949 indicate further improvement in both the 
all-manufacturing and pulp and paper rates. 


An Estimate of 1948 Injury Costs 


About 10,800 workers in the pulp and paper 
industry experienced disabling injuries in thie 
course of their employment during 1948, the latest 
year for which final figures are available. This 
represents 1 disabling injury for every 22 workers 
in the industry. 

Approximately 50 of these injured workers died 
as a result of their injuries and 10 others were 
totally disabled for the remainder of their lives. 
In addition, there were about 600 who experienced 
some lesser degree of permanent physical impair- 
ment. The remaining 10,140 workers suffered no 
permanent ill effects, but each was injured seriously 
enough to require at least 1 full day for recovery. 
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Although no accurate records of the costs of 
these injuries are available, it is apparent that they 
represent a tremendous economic loss which must 
be absorbed by the injured workers, their em- 
ployers, and the consumers of the industry’s 
products. 

The actual time lost by the injured workers 
during 1948 is estimated at about 237,000 man- 
days. Time lost within the year, however, does 
not adequately measure the real work loss result- 
ing from injuries. Many of the seriously injured 
workers will find their earning ability reduced for 
the remainder of their lives. The loss for fatally 
injured workers is equivalent to their total ex- 
pected earnings for years in which they would have 
worked had their careers not been cut short. If 
additional allowance is made for the future effects 
of the deaths and permanent impairments included 
in the total, the economic time-loss chargeable to 
the injuries experienced in 1948 would amount to 
1,300,000 man-days. Evaluated on the basis of 
1948 average earnings for production workers in 
the industry ($59.88 a week),’? this represents a 
loss of about $11 million in present and future 
earnings. In part, this loss is covered by work- 
men’s compensation payments financed by the 
employers. Because compensation payments are 
never equivalent to full wages, however, a con- 
siderable portion of this loss must fall upon the 
injured workers and their dependents. 

Wage losses, however, represent only part of 
the total cost of accidents which result in work 
injuries. In addition, there are payments for 
medical and hospital care and many indirect costs, 
such as damage to materials and equipment, in- 
terrupted production schedules, the cost of train- 
ing replacement workers, time lost by other work- 
ers who stopped to offer assistance at the time of 
the accident, and supervisory time spent caring 
for the injured or reorganizing operations after 


the accident. Unfortunately, the indirect costs are ' 


= 
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seldom recorded, and, as a result, cannot be deter- 
mined accurately. But studies have indicated 
that the indirect costs of injury-producing acci- 
dents for all-manufacturing average about 4 times 
the direct costs of compensation payments, plus 
medical and hospital expenses. Assuming that 
this ratio is approximately correct for the pulp 
and paper industry, the indirect cost of the injury- 
producing accidents in 1948 would amount to 
about $26 million, bringing the total costs, includ- 
ing medical expenses, to approximately $39 million. 


Comparisons Within the Industry 


The pulp and paper industry includes a wide 
variety of plants differing greatly in size, type of 
product, and method of operation. Each of these 
characteristics has some influence upon the pre- 
vailing hazard level in a particular plant. But the 
effect of variations in these characteristics is lost 
when comparisons are based upon the industry- 
wide averages usually available. Unfortunately, 
the more detailed analysis based upon such varia- 
tions, which would point out the particular activi- 
ties in which hazards are greatest, is usually im- 
possible because of the difficulty in assembling a 
sufficient volume of information to insure adequate 
representation in each industry division. 

To provide for some of these comparisons, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of injuries in 
pulp and paper manufacturing for the year 1948 
was substantially revised. Participating plants 
were requested to describe their operations in 
detail and to report their injury experience by 
department rather than by plant as is customary 
in the regular surveys. These data have been 
classified into various subgroups to show the wide 
differences in injury experience prevailing within 
the industry (see tables 1 and 2). 

Detailed reports were obtained from 534 plants. 
These plants employed over 207,000 workers in 
1948 and reported over 9,000 disabling injuries. 
Their average injury-frequency rate was 19.8, 
which was not significantly different from the 
average of 20.5 for the somewhat larger group 
reporting in the general survey. Of the plants 
reporting in detail, 14 manufactured pulp only; 
281, paper; and 152, paperboard; the other 87 did 
not identify their principal products sufficiently to 
permit exact classification on this basis, but they 


supplied detailed figures which could be used in 
other comparisons. 


Frequency-Rate Variations. Therangeof frequency 
rates in the reporting group was extremely wide. 
Nearly 10 percent of the reporting plants had fre- 
quency rates of zero and about 2.4 percent had 
rates of over 100. 

Most of the plants reporting zero frequency 
rates were smali—as a group they accounted for 
only 1.5 percent of the total employment included 
in the survey. However, there was one plant in 
this select group which reported an average 
employment of 278 workers. 


Comparison of Injury-Frequency Rates: Paper and 
Pulp and All Manufacturing 
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The plants with rates of over 100 were also 
relatively small, although there were 3 in the 
group which employed between 100 and 249 work- 
ers each. The entire group of 13 plants accounted 
for only 0.4 percent of the employment included 
in the survey, but they reported 3.1 percent of 
the injuries and 1.7 percent of the lost time. The 
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following tabulation shows the distribution of 
plant frequency rates in broad groups. 


Percent of 


disabling injury, 215 days. The influence of their 
low frequency rate, however, held their severity 
rate to 2.5. 

In contrast, newsprint and absorbent-paper 


a. — plants had frequency rates of 37 and 36, respec- 

Plant frequency rates— Plants ment Injuries time tively. Neither of these groups, however, had any 
Above 35.- : 30 «1539 31 death cases, and the absorbent-paper plants re- 
~aneae gg es = n ~ Mr ported no permanent-impairment cases. Their 


Product Comparisons. The plants exclusively en- 
gaged in manufacturing pulp had a comparatively 
high injury-frequency rate, 26.7. Their record 
also showed a relatively high incidence of fatal 
and permanent impairment cases as well as a high 
average time loss for their temporary-total dis- 
abilities. As a result, the average time charge per 
disabling injury ‘ in these plants was 175 days and 
the severity rate 4.7, both considerably 
higher than the corresponding averages for all 


5 was 


pulp and paper plants. 

In the general group of paper-making plants, 
those manufacturing building paper had the lowest 
injury-frequency rate, 11.8. Their fatality rate, 
however, was above average and their average 
time loss per temporary-total disability was high. 


This gave them a high average time charge per 


very high frequency rates, therefore, were balanced 
by very good injury-severity records. 

The 4 groups of plants manufacturing book- 
paper, coarse paper, special industrial paper, and 
tissue paper all had frequency rates of less than 20. 
The bookpaper and tissue-paper plants also ranked 
very low in respect to the severity of their in- 
juries. The coarse-paper and special industrial 
paper plants, on the other hand, stood relatively 
high in the severity comparisons. 

Fine-paper plants had a frequency rate of 
20.2, but they ranked much better than average in 
respect to injury severity. Sanitary-paper stock 
plants, on the other hand, had a relatively high 
frequency rate, 24.8, coupled with a rather high 
jnjury severity. The average time charge per dis- 
abling injury for these plants was 156 days and 


the severity rate was 3.9. The groundwood-paper 














TABLE 1 Industrial injury rates for 534 pulp and paper mills, classified by product and by extent of disability, 1948 
Disabling injuries Severity 
| : Frequency rates f A verage number 
Nu Num- |, Em- Number resulting in of days lost ot 
ber of her of | Dloyes charged per } 
Product estab em hours . mary 
‘iad ploy worked Total Sever- 
lish | 
thou um ity 
ments ‘ Death | pp. . Death | » an . ~ 
: be or per- Perma, Tempo- Ail dis- land per Perma Tempo- alld Tempo-| rate # 
anent-| Den preok. abling |manent-| [¢?! pork abl eel 25 
total partial | total - total partial | total _ total 
lisabi). | @isabil- | disabil- juries | disabil disabil- | disabil-| » i, | disat 
ities ities ities : it - ities ities ean it 
Total ¢ ‘4 7,309 454, 207 9,012 1 51 S44 19.8 0.1 1 18. 6 123 18 4 
Paper mills 
Absorbent paper 8 459 1.417 51 5 6.0 36.0 l 16 0.6 
Book paper 7 26.600 | 65, 639 1,110 49 1, 061 14.9 7 16. 2 71 17 1.2 
Building pape 41 12, 200 2A, 625 315 4 20 282 11.8 0.2 1 10.5 215 24 2.5 
Coarse paper 4 20,838 | 64, 271 1, 073 8 79 Qst 16.7 1 2 15.4 163 25 2.7 
@ paper 72 | 22,935 | 50, S5€ 1, 026 (1)2 42 QR2 20.2 8 19.4 85 16 1.7 
Ground wood paper l 731 8. 320 219 l 10 208 26.3 l 2 25.0 112 19 3.0 
Newspr t +470 917 203 5 288 37.0 6 36.4 a0 18 11 
Sanitary per stock 24 4, 884 +, 807 243 2 1Y 222 24.8 2 ) 22.7 156 15 3.9 
Special industrial paper f 1, 197 2. 481 44 l 43 17.7 ‘ 17.3 152 16 2.7 
rissue pape ’ 2,019 | 25, 844 10 l x0 479 19.7 2 18. 5 a5 13 1.9 
Pat ard mills 
Building board 1s 6,536 14,841 259 l 27 231 17 1 b] 15.6 213 15 3.7 
Container and boxboard SS 33, 708 2, 722 1,71 6)& 79 1,614 23. f ; l 22. 2 137 15 3.2 
Special paperboard stock ! 2, ORS 6, 53 RO 25 64 13.6  § 98 08, 12 4.0 
Wet mact board 12 619 1, 366 47 2 2 43 34.4 1.5 5 41.4 2x 13 9.6 
Pulp t 8 14 2. 058 4, 748 127 2 7 118 26.7 4 5 24.8 17 24 at? 
‘ 
. heses ind ber of cases of permane t lhe severity rate is the average number of days } st or charged per thou 
ns and hours worked “ 
: ou f . ymber lisat ginju ne lion 7 ils include figures not shown separately because of insufficient data 
A disat t at 1 leath, permaner Le han 0.05 
. r x for 
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Production Departments. Because the internal or- 
ganization of the reporting plants differed greatly, 
many were unable to furnish complete breakdowns 
of their operations according to a standardized 
pattern. Nearly all, however, reported on some of 
their operations in sufficient detail to permit the 
inclusion of those figures in typical departmental 
groups. On this basis, separate injury records 
were compiled for 14 standard production depart- 
ments or operations. 

Injuries were most common in the woodyards. 
Because of the very high frequency rate, for these 
departments, 41.3, their severity rate, 3.3, was 
somewhat above average; but their average time 
charge per injury, 79 days, was comparatively low. 

The woodrooms and the paper-machine rooms 
had identical frequency rates, 30.1. Both of these 
departments had a high incidence of serious in- 
juries. Woodrooms had the highest severity rate 
recorded, 6.4, and their average time charge of 


plants similarly had high frequency and severity 
rates, 26.3 and 3.0, respectively; but the average 
time charge per case (112 days) was not partic- 
ularly high. 

For the 4 groups of paperboard plants, the 
injury-frequency rates were 13.6 for those manu- 
facturing special paperboard stock; 17.5 for the 
building-board plants; 23.6 for the container and 
boxboard plants; and 34.4 for the wet machine- 
board plants. Injury severity tended to be high 
in each of these groups. The wet machine-board 
plants had a very high ratio of fatalities, and the 
special paper board stock plants had a very high 
ratio of permanent-partial impairments. The 
most striking element in the record of the con- 
tainer and boxboard plants was the unusually high 
incidence of permanent-total disabilities—1 in 
every 12 million employee-hours worked, as com- 
pared with 1 in every 95 million employee-hours 
for all other plants in the survey. 


TABLE 2.—Industrial injury rates for 534 pulp and paper mills, classified by department and by extent of disability, 1948 





Severity 


Disabling injuries 
Frequency rates for— ? Average number 
rr umber resulting i of days lost or 
Num- | Num- #..- Number resulting in charged per 
ber of | ber of - injury 
ours 
meena - ~q A 4 worked) Total ms Sever- 
cen = thou- | num- ; a 7 ity 
ments ees | cand ber — Perma-| Tempo-| 41) is L ..- Perma- | Tempo-) 4 9 4jc. |Tempo-| rate # 
nent rary- | oa: anant.| ment rary ae | rary 
manent-| tial | total abling |manent partial | total abling | total | 
total | * in total in- 
te dis- dis A. . dis- dis- , dis 
| ues ability | ability | 7"  « ability | ability | /4"©5 | anitity 
I }¢ 34 (207, 309 (454, 207 9,012 | (10) 55 10 8, 447 19.8 0.1 1.1 18. 6 123 18 24 
P 
401 | 10,078 | 22, 508 5% | (1) 8 13 575 | 26.5 .4 6| 25.5 125 18 3.3 
87 1. 529 3 479 68 2 66 19.5 6 18.9 22 14 4 
156 | 27,196 | 57,098 972 2 51 919 17.0 (8) 9 16.1 83 14 1.4 
335 | 23,475 | 50,271 831 1 l 0 7% 16. 5 () 8 15.7 Wt 18 1.6 
72 2, 436 5, 403 157 7 150 29.1 1.3 27.8 58 18 1.7 
456 | 23,847 | 53,702 / 1,619 4) 13 117 1, 489 30.1 2 2.2 27.7 167 | 18 | 5.0 
8 O68 1,004 13 13 6.8 6.8 it) 1 
30 A2 1,054 27 2 25 25. 6 1.9 23.7 7 17 1.8 
ll 732 1, 64 33 2 31 19.8 1.2 18.6 196 21 3.9 
2 3. 549 7, 602 137 2 4 6 127 18.0 5 s 16.7 265 22 4.8 
57 2, 460 5, 411 il4 ti 108 21.1 1.1 20.0 72 18 15 
6 1, 638 3, 716 62 3 59 16.7 m7 15.9 55 2 ‘9 
115 4,72 10, 281 309 § 27 1 5 2.7 26.9 214 20 6.4 
2 5,193 | 11, 368 469 2 14 45 41.3 2 1.2 3u 9 79 15 4.3 
; 431 | 20,636 | 43, 293 59 1 4 S| 1.4 1] 43 268 | 22 4 
104 723 1, 645 37 4 $3 22. 5 2.4 20.1 253 | 17 5.7 
242 3, 141 6, 677 36 2 34 5.4 3 5.1 144 | 12 5 
440 25, 664 | 58, 637 1, 362 1 7 102 1, 253 23.2 1 17 21.4 128 20 3.0 
411 7,892 | 18, 237 330 2 18 310 18. 1 1 1.0 17.0 127 | 2 23 
116 >? HAD 6,012 105 5 100 17.5 8 16.7 102 15 1.8 
230 1, 749 4,147 107 2 2 103 25.8 5 5 24.8 133 16 44 
202 1, 623 3, 543 36, l 1 ‘4 10.2 3 3 9.6 205 yi) 2.1 
150 3, 558 7, 757 256 6 250 33.0 s 32.2 §3 19 1.8 








1 Figures in parentheses indicate the number of cases of permanent-total 
disability included 

? The frequency rate is the average number of disabling injuries per million 
A disabling injury is one that results in death, permanent- 
permanent-partial disability, or in an inability to work for at 
ne full shift on any day after the day of injury. 


sand hours worked 
hours worked 5 Less than 0.05, 
total disability, 


least o 


899700—50——-3 


3 The severity rate is the average number of days lost or charged per thou- 


* Totals include figures not shown separately because of insufficient data 
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214 days was exceeded in only one other produc- 
tion department. For the paper-machine rooms, 
the severity rate was 5.0 and the average time 
charge, 167 days. 

The rag-shredding departments, the ground- 
wood mills, the sulphite mills, and the beater 
rooms all had frequency rates ranging between 20 
and 30. No deaths were reported in the ground- 
wood mills, rag-shredding departments, or the 
sulphite mills. As a result, their severity records 
were relatively good, although they each had some 
permanent-partial impairment cases. In the 
beater rooms the proportion of permanent-partial 
impairments was low, but the ratio of death cases 
was relatively high, giving them an average time 
charge of 125 days per injury and a severity rate 
of 3.3. 

Sulphate mills, the soda mills, wet rooms, bleach- 
ing departments, finishing departments, and con- 
verting departments had frequency rates ranging 
between 10 and 20. The sulphate mills had a 
rather high proportion of death and permanent- 
total disability cases; the soda mills had some se- 
rious permanent-partial impairments. The wet 
rooms and the bleaching departments, with no 
deaths and very few permanent impairments, had 
outstandingly good severity records. 

The rag mills had the most favorable record 
among the production departments. They re- 
ported no deaths or permanent impairments. 
Their frequency rate was only 6.8; their severity 
rate, 0.1; and their average time charge, only 9 
days per injury 


The high- 


est frequency rates in this group were for the yard 


Nervice and Maint nance Th partments. 


25.8), plant maintenance (23.2), 
The yard depart- 


(33.0), stockroom 
and garage (22.5) departments 
ments, however, had a very good severity record 
to balance their high frequency rate. The garage 
departments reported no death cases, but a high 
ratio of permanent impairments gave them a 
severity rate of 5.7 and an average time charge of 
253 days per disabling injury. The plant main- 
tenance departments had approximately 12 per- 
cent of all the reported employees, but they re- 
ported 15 percent of all the injuries—1,362. These 
injuries included 6 deaths, 1 permanent-total dis- 
ability, 102 permanent-partial disabilities, and 
1,253 temporary-total disabilities 


The power-plant departments had an average 
frequency rate of 18.1; the shipping departments, 
17.5; and the watchmen’s departments, 10.7 The 
lowest of the departmental frequency rates were 
5.4 for the laboratories and 1.4 for the clerical and 
administrative personnel. The severity rates for 
these two groups were quite low, but their average 
time charges per disabling injury were above 
average. 

—Frank S. McE.roy and 
Georce R. McCormack 
Branch of Industrial Hazards, BLS 


! The injury-frequency rate is the average number of disabling work injuries 
for each million employee-hours worked 

A disabling work injury is one arising out of and in the course of employ- 
ment, which (a) results in death or in any degree of permanent physical 
impairment, or (b) makes the injured unable to perform the duties of any 
regularly established job, open and available to him, throughout the hours 
corresponding to his regular shift on any day after the day of injury, including 
Sundays, holidays, and periods of plant shut-down 

* Monthly Labor Review, February 1950 

+ Industrial Accident Prevention, by H. W. Heinrich, New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1941. 

‘The average time charge is computed by adding the days lost for each 
temporary-total disability to the standard time charges for fatalities and 
permanent disabilities, as given in Method of Compiling Industrial Injury 
Rates (approved by the American Standards Association, 1945), and by 
dividing the total by the number of disabling injuries 

§ The severity rate is the average number of days lost or charged for each 
1,000 employee-hours worked 





Safety Provisions 
in Union Agreements, 1950 


CLAUSES DEALING with employee safety were in- 
cluded in 51 percent of the 2,411 current labor- 
management contracts recently examined by the 
sureau of Labor Statistics! These “safety 
clauses’’—provisions designed to help reduce the 
risks of occupational hazards—covered more than 
2% million workers? in 20 major manufacturing 
industries and 10 nonmanufaciuring groups. 
Fifty-six percent of the agreements covering 
firms engaged in manufacturing and 40 percent of 
the agreements of nonmanufacturing firms in- 
cluded safety provisions. Among manufacturing 
industries such clauses were most common in 
petroleum and coal products and transportation 
equipment agreements. In each of these a 
industry groups slightly over 80 percent of the 
contracts included in the survey had safety clauses. 
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In nonmanufacturing industries safety clauses 
were concentrated among contracts of two major 
industry groups. These were electric and gas 
utilities in which 86 percent of the contracts con- 
tained such clauses; and mining and crude petro- 
leum with 79 percent of the agreements containing 
safety clauses. 





TaBLE 1.—Prevaience of safety provisions in collective- 
bargaining agreements, by industry group 
} | Percentage 
Number of | of agree- 
Industry group agreements ments with 
in sample safety 
} provisions 
Potal 2, 411 51 
Manufacturing 1,701 66 
Petroleum and coal products 22 :2 
Transportation equipment 80 81 
Chemical and allied products 72 76 
Paper and allied products 67 73 
Stone, clay, and glass products ; 131 73 
Fabricated metal products, except ordnance, ma- 
chinery and transportation equipment - - . - - 168 71 
Primary metal industries < 116 67 
Machinery, except electrical 169 65 
Rubber products 47 62 
Lumber and timber basic products 53 | 60 
Furniture and finished wood products 54 59 
Leather and leather products 65 | 58 
Professional and scientific instruments 26 | 46 
Food and kindred products » 169 42 
Textile mill products 168 38 
Electrical machinery 68 37 
Apparel and other finished textile mill products 95 27 
Tobacco 18 22 
Printing and publishing 64 5 
Miscellaneous *_. 49 45 
Non manufacturing 710 40 
Utilities, electric and gas oon 118 86 
Mining, crude petroleum, and natural gas pro 
juction 53 79 
Transportation 160 | 42 
Construction 42 40 
Wholesale trade 64 | 27 
Services 3 4 106 | 21 
Communications 30 17 
Retail trade 76 13 
Hotels and restaurants 44 2 
M iscellaneous 3 17 24 





1 Includes jewelry and silverware, buttons, musical instruments, toys, 
athletic goods, ordnance and ammunition. 

2 Includes financial, insurance, and other business services, personal serv- 
ices, automobile repair shops, amusement and recreation establishments, 
and medical and cther health services 

? Includes farming, fishing, educational institutions, nonprofit member- 
ship organizations, and government establishments. 


Types of Safety Clauses 


Provisions dealing with the problem of occupa- 
tional hazards were incorporated in various types 
of clauses of the collective bargaining agreements 
studied. Labor-management committees to pro- 
mote safe operations in the plant were established 
in 28 percent of the 1,232 agreements with safety 
provisions, a general pledge by management and 
labor jointly—or, by management solely—to fur- 
ther the safety of workers on the job. Others 
listed responsibilities and rights of management; 


and, those of unions and of employees in main- 
taining safe working conditions. 

A number of contracts combined several meth- 
ods of dealing with the problem of workers’ safety. 
For example, it was not uncommon for contracts 
to provide joint labor-management committees 
while also listing management responsibilities. 


Joint Committees—Prevalence 


In the rubber industry 65 percent of the con- 
tracts with safety clauses provided for the estab- 
lishment of safety committees. (Most of these 
covered plants of the four largest rubber com- 
panies.) More than half of the contracts with 
safety clauses in mining and crude petroleum pro- 
duction, and in primary metals industries called 
for joint committees; as did about 45 percent of 
such agreements in the chemicals, and stone, clay, 
and glass products industries. Approximately 
30 percent of the agreements in the petroleum and 
coal products, lumber and timber basic products, 
and machinery (except electrical) industries also 
provided for such committees. 


Jurisdiction of Committees 


Seventy-nine of the 349 contracts which estab- 
lished joint safety committees contained no state- 
ment as to the functions of such committees. A 
breakdown of safety committees’ functions in the 
remaining 270 agreements is shown in table 2. 
Many of these functions appeared singly in some 
contracts and in various combinations in others. 


TaBLeE 2.—Functions of safety committees in 270 contracts 





| 
| Number of times 
provided* 


Advisory functions 


Formulate recommendations on safety matters to man- 


agement 114 
Inspect for safety conditions and/or sanitary facilities of 
pian on a is 53 
‘Promote health and safety” . 39 
Receive and study employee suggestions and reports per- 
taining to safety Kaos vay 
Determine and make recommendations on safety devices 
to be installed : od 21 
Investigate accidents and analyze their causes } 12 
Educate employees on safety | 5 
Check on welfare of employees infured on the job | 7 
Cooperate with safety engineers in formulating safety | 
ee : = . == oul 2 
Executive functions 
Enforce compliance with safety and health laws and | 
Tules . . ll 
Settle all disputes on health or safety matters... | 4 
| 





*Since some agreements provide for more than one function the total ex- 
Geeds 270. 
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Functions of the safety committee stipulated 
in the agreements analyzed were predominantly of 
an advisory character. Under certain provisions 
the committees were instructed to consider and 
make recommendations on any or all plant health 
and safety problems such as the promotion of 
health and safety. Under other provisions the 
committees were required to inspect plants for 
safety conditions and sanitary facilities; investi- 
gate accidents and analyze their causes; and make 
recommendations on safety devices to be installed, 
etc. The following clause illustrates those pro- 
visions which assigned an advisory role to the 
committee: 

The functions of the safety committee shall be to 
advise with plant management concerning safety and 
health matters. * * * In the discharge of its 
function, the safety committee shall: consider exist- 
ing practices and rules relating to safety and health, 
formulate suggested changes in existing practices and 

Advices of the together 


with supplementary suggestions, 


rules. safety committee, 
recommendations, 
and reasons, shall be submitted to the plant General 
Superintendent for his consideration and for such 
action as he may consider consistent with the com- 
pany’s responsibility to provide for the safety and 
health of its employees during the hours of their 


employment. 

Less frequently, the committees’ functions were 
of an executive type. The following clause, for 
example, made all recommendations of the safety 
committee mandatory. 


The Employer shall adopt all recommendations 


agreed upon by a majority of the safety committee. 
If the safety cor ttee is unable to reach a majority 
of safety, the question shall 


rr ye rsons s8¢ ected by the 


decision on any question 
be referred to the verson 
majority of the committee to decide the issue The 


decision of such person or persons shall be carried out 


by the employer. 

Among the contracts analyzed, as in the follow- 
ing illustration, the committee was authorized to 
order employees off the job when the tasks per- 
formed were considered abnormally hazardous: 


The Safety and Health Committee shall have 
authority, by a majority of four (4) votes, to order 
employees off jobs when abnormal hazards are present 
In the event that the committee should be equally 
divided, the atter shall be referred iniumediately to 
a special safety and health arbitrator for disposition 


* * * 


A few agreements vested in the joint committee 
power to settle disputes between employers and 


employees involving safety matters. The follow- 
ing clause of the National Bituminous Coal 
Mining agreement is illustrative: 

There is hereby established under this agreement a 
Joint Industry Safety Committee composed of four 
members, two of whom will be appointed by the Mine 
Workers and two of whom will be appointed by the 
Operators, whose duty it shall be to arbitrate any 
appeal which is filed with it by any Operator or any 
Mine Worker who feels that any reported violation 
of the [Mine Safety] Code and recommendations of 
compliance by a Federal Coal Mine inspector has not 
been justly reported or that the action required of 
him to correct the violation would subject him to 
irreparable damage or great injustice. 


Members’ Pay and Meeting Schedule 


Whether committee members would be paid for 
time spent at meetings was not specified in most 
agreements. A few specifically prohibited pay- 
ment for time so spent. However, about 1 in every 
10 of those calling for safety committees stated 
that the employer would union 
representatives for time lost from their regular 
jobs. In addition, 1 in every 20 agreements pro- 
vided that only time spent on plant inspections 
would be paid for. A few contracts placed maxi- 
mum limits on the amount of time for which com- 


compensate 


mitteemen would be paid. 

Frequency of meetings was stipulated in about 
a fourth of the agreements establishing safety 
Most of these called for monthly 
meetings; in some instances, committee meetings 
were scheduled 3 or 4 months apart. 

The following clause is illustrative of provisions 
which specified the frequency of meetings and 
remuneration to committee members for time 


committees. 


spent at such meetings: 


One meeting a month shall be held by the Safety 
Committee 
shall be 
changes in the date and hour for single meetings may 
of the Safety 
Time spent in Safety meetings by Union committee- 


The date, hour and place of meeting 


determined by the employer. Temporary 


be made by joint action Comunittee. 
men shal! be paid for by the employer at straight time 
or overtime rates, whichever would be applicable 
under existing contracts, laws and regulations. 


Other Safety Provisions 
7 
To analyze the range and variety of safety 
clauses in collective-bargaining agreements covered 
by the survey, a sample of slightly over a quarter 
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(329) of the 1,232 contracts with safety provisions 
was examined in greater detail (see table 3). No 
agreements providing safety committees were 
included in this sample. Some agreements in this 
sample contained more than one of the enumerated 
provisions. The total is therefore larger than the 
actual number of agreements studied. 


TABLE 3.— Variety of safety clauses in union agreements 





Frequency of 
occurrence in 
sample of 329 
contracts 
analyzed 


Type of provision 


General safety clauses | 

Management, or union-management pledge to maintain 
e working conditions | 211 | 64 
~ige to comply with Federal, State, or | 





Rights and responsiilities 


Management | 
loyer required to install or furnish safety devices | 








h 


Emp | 113 | 34 
Employer to maintain adequate sanitation facilities. | 97 | 29 
Employer to maintain first-aid facilities | 68 21 
Employer to provide protective wearing apparel 55 17 
Employees and unions | 
Safety rules to be observed by workers | 106 32 
Employees may refuse to work on unusually haz- | 
urdous jobs 19 | 6 
Er ployee to bear some or all costs of safety apparel | 
specified 5 | 1 
| 





The general type of safety provision is usually a 
simple statement of the intent of management or 
management and union to eliminate health-safety 
hazards insofar as possible. One such clause 
stated: 

The union will cooperate with the company in the 
objectives of eliminating accidents and reducing 
health hazards as far as is practical. 

The following is illustrative of a general clause in 
which the company stated its intention of comply- 
ing with safety legislation: 

The company shall make reasonable provisions for 
the safety and health of its employees in the plant 
during the hours of employment in accordance with 
the statutes of the State of Pennsylvania and the 
regulations of the Department of Labor. 


The most frequent type of provision dealing with 
rights and responsibilities of employers required 
the employer to install or furnish safety devices, 
such as guards on machines, fire fighting equip- 
ment, ete. 

Examples of other types of clauses included in 
the agreements are: 


(1) Employer to Maintain Sanitation Facilities: 

The Company agrees to maintain satisfactory sani- 
tary and healthful service quarters and facilities with 
proper lighting, heating and ventilation and to place 
cool water drinking fountains in convenient locations 
and a line for drying clothes and a locker for each em- 
ployee in a locker room. When needed, suitable 
storage space will be provided for protective clothing 
in units whose operation is such as to require or make 
advisable keeping such protective clothing at the 
unit. 

(2) Employer to Maintain First-Aid Facilities: 

The company does now and shall continue to main- 
tain first-aid equipment during all working hours, and 
shall have someone in the plant during such hours 
qualified to administer first aid. 


(3) Employer to Provide Protective Wearing Apparel: 

* * * wearing apparel * * * to protect 
employees from injury shall be provided by the com- 
pany in accordance with practices now prevailing in 
the plant or as such practices may be improved from 
time to time by the company. Goggles; gas masks; 
face shields; * * * special purpose gloves; fire- 
proof, water-proof and acid-proof protective clothing 
when necessary and required shall be provided by the 


company without cost * * * 


(4) Employees to Observe Safety Rules: 

All rules and regulations for the promotion of safety 
and protection of health of the employees, prescribed 
by the [company], are to be submitted to the union for 
approval; but unless the union shall, within ten days 
after the receipt of any rule or regulation, make ob- 
jection thereto in writing, with reasons in support of 
such objection, the rules and regulations will become 
effective * * * The union will cooperate with 
the [company] by assisting in securing the observance 
of these rules and regulations. 

(5) Employees May Refuse to Work on Unusually Hazardous 
Jobs: 

An employee or group of employees who believe that 
they are being required to work under conditions which 
are unsafe or unhealthy beyond the normal hazard 
inherent in the operation in question shall have the 
right to: 

(1) File a grievance in the third step of the 

grievance procedure for preferred handling 
in such procedure and arbitration; or 


= 


Relief from the job or jobs, without loss to 
their right to return to such job or jobs, and 
at Management’s discretion, assignment to 
such other employment as may be available 
in the plant; provided, however, that no em- 
ployee, other than communicating the facts 
relating to the safety of the job, shall take 
any steps to prevent another employee from 
working on the job. 
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The [Arbitration] Board shall have authority to 
establish by unanimous agreement, rules of pro- 
cedure for the special handling of grievances arising 
under this Subsection and to appoint local qualified 
arbitrators when necessary. The decision of such 
local arbitrators shall be subject to review by the 
Board in accordance with Subsection J of Section 7— 
Arbitration. 


(6) Portion of Costs of Safety Equipment Borne by Employee: 


It is agreed that in the case of Mechanical Depart- 
ment employees who wear glasses, that the Company 
will pay one-half the cost of providing these em- 
ployees with safety glasses ground to their individ- 
ual prescriptions 

-InvING RuBENSTEIN and Dena WoLK 
Division of Industrial Relations, BLS 


In all, they cov- 
ent data were available for 


! Each of these 2,411 contracts was in effect during 1950 





(Employ 
About 49 percent of the agree- 


ered a minimum of 4,000,000 workers 
74 percent of the agreements in the survey 
ments were negotiated by unions affiliated with the AFL; 39 percent by 
CIO unions; and 12 percent by independent or unaffiliated labor organiza- 
tions 

? Employment data were available for 76 percent of 1,232 contracts with 





Safety Activities of 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1948-49 


Tie propiem of mine safety has been attacked 
from many directions by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines 
appears in a declining rate of fatal accidents. 
Augmented by a larger staff and an increased 
appropriation, the Health and Safety Division 


Some measure of the Bureau’s success 


broadened its safety education program and in- 
spected a record number of operating mines dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1949. Reporting its 
activities,’ the Bureau emphasized the effect of 
these two attacks, but pointed to other efforts it 
continually makes: (1) technical experimentation, 
(2) protective device and equipment testing, and 
(3) disaster assistance, as well as analytical inves- 
tigations and studies. 

Successful adaptation of roof-bolting and its 
installation in a number of coal mines was one 
result of the search for the remedy for roof collapse. 
This accomplishment, the Bureau considers, is 
the year’s greatest technical advance in coal-mine 


safety. An increased coal-mine inspection staff 


permitted concentration on small mines. Spe- 
cialized training, with particular emphasis on 
major safety codes integrated in collective wage 
agreements, was given coal-mine safety committee- 
men and supervisory Officials. 

Specifically, a total of 32,305 persons received 
safety training in mining and allied industries 
during the year—2,527 in mine-rescue methods 
and 29,778 in first aid. This brought the total 
number who have completed courses in the over- 
all training program (originated in 1910) to more 
Since January 1947 an 

safety 
workers 


than 1.7 million persons. 
additional 14,344 supervisory 
committeemen, and other coal-mine 
have received specialized training in accident 


officials, 


prevention. 
Coal-Mine Accident Prevention 


Inspection. The Coal Mine Inspection Branch 
of the Bureau of Mines, expanded by 50 inspectors, 
completed a record number of inspections (6,674) 
during the year. Small underground mines, em- 
ploying less than 25 workers, received greatest 
attention because of the relatively higher accident 
rates in this group. Altogether, 2,031 small 
mines were inspected; previously only the largest 
mines could be covered about twice a year. In- 
spection revealed an excessive number of unusually 
hazardous conditions and practices in small mines. 

The Federal Coal Mine Inspection and Inves- 
tigation Act of 1941? authorized the Coal Mine 
Inspection Branch. This act applies to all mines 
operating in interstate commerce, but confers no 
enforcement powers. Preliminary reports involv- 
ing unsafe conditions or practices of prime im- 
portance, after being posted in the mine, are 
transmitted from the field to State mine-inspec- 
tion agencies, mine officials, and district and 
national union headquarters.’ The mine presi- 
dent is notified of disaster hazards which are 
indicated in the final report.‘ 


Collective Agreements. The National Bituminous- 
Coal Wage Agreement of 1948 between the United 
Mine Workers of America (Ind.) and operators 
(extended, March 5, 1950)° adopted as minimum 
standards the Federal Mine Safety Code® for 
bituminous-coal and lignite mines. This code, 
originally issued by the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, was promulgated by the Secretary of 
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Interior. It became effective on July 29, 1946, 
2 months after the Secretary, then operating the 
Government-seized mines during a labor dispute, 
reached a wage agreement with the UMWA.’ 
As part of the agreement, the Secretary of Interior 
agreed to formulate such a code. The bituminous 
wage contract calls for operator compliance with 
recommendations of Federal coal-mine inspectors 
regarding violations of the Federal Mine Safety 
Code, but grants operators a right of appeal to a 
Joint Board of Review. 

Similarly, the anthracite agreement of July 3, 
1948 (extended, March 16, 1950),° provides for 
periodic investigations of anthracite mines by 
Federal inspectors, in accordance with the Bureau 
of Mines’ Safety Standards for Anthracite Mines. 
The operator agrees to accept these standards; he 
is, however, entitled to a review by the Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, if he requests one. 

The Bureau has no power to enforce compliance 
with either the Federa] Mine Safety Code or the 
Federal Coal Mine Inspection Act of 1941.* 

Members of local unions shall, under the terms 
of the National Bituminous Coal Wage Agree- 
ment, select a safety committee at each mine. 
This committee has authority to inspect any 
“mine development” or equipment, and the duty, 
if it finds that dangerous working conditions exist, 
to report its findings and recommendations to 
management. It may also order management to 
remove workers from an unsafe area in case of an 
emergency. The anthracite agreement also pro- 
vides for mine safety committees functioning at 
the local level, with power to inspect and report on 
hazardous conditions. 


Training. In cooperation with the United Mine 
Workers, the Bureau in January 1947, inaugurated 
a training course, conducted by mine inspectors, 
for mine safety committeemen. By June 30, 
1949, a total of 10,968 safety committeemen and 
other mine workers completed the course. The 
program was being expanded, according to the 
report under review, to meet the increasing de- 
mands of committeemen (estimated at 12,000) 
in virtually all coal-producing States. The course 
is also available to mine employees not covered 
by UMW agreements. 

The increased appropriation for the 1949 fiscal 
year permitted the employment of 22 mining engi- 


neers. Their functions included instruction of 


supervisory officials regarding: (1) roof and coal 
falls, (2) ventilation, (3) handling and storage of 
explosives, (4) use of electricity, (5) transportation, 
(6) explosions and fires, (7) miscellaneous acci- 
dents, and other hazards identified with the two 
safety codes collectively bargained. A total of 
3,376 such officials completed training by June 30, 
1949. 


Inspection and Injury Trends 


According to the Bureau of Mines, the general 
trend of fatality rates in bituminous-coal and lig- 
nite mines, based on man-hours of exposure, was 
upward prior to Federal inspection of coal mines. 
When this inspection, begun in December 1941, 
got well under way, the trend reversed. This 
downward movement has since then been generally 
maintained, despite wartime factors and influences. 
The same trend is evident in the case of anthracite 
operations (see table). 


Injury-frequency rates in coal mining, by fatality and industry 
branch, 1933-49! 


[Per million man-hours exposure, portal to portal] 





Fatality rate Nonfatality rate 


Year | : } | | : 

Tote) | Bitumi-| Anthra-| >...) | Bitumi-| Anthra- 

Total nous cite | Total nous | cite 
1933 1.34 1.31 | 1.49 74.58 | 68.87 98. 13 
1934 1.43 | 1.41 | 1.50 76. 4 69. 39 | 104.15 
1935 1. 52 | 1. 46 | 1.78 77.43 | 71.47] 103.16 
1936 1.45 1.43] 1.56 72.92 | 65.62] 108.80 
1937 1. 55 1.54 1. 58 72.62| 68.05 | 98.72 
1938 1.59} 1.52] 1.94] 71.36] 63.47] 110.85 
1939 1. 42 1. 36 | 1.71 | 68.12 60. 53 107. 37 
1940 1. 65 1, 68 | 1.50 68.75 61. 28 112. 56 
1941 1.37 1.35 | 1.49 66.26 | 58.93) 110.83 
1942 1.44 1.41 | 1. 64 65.40} 60.21) 98.73 
1943 1.40 1.39 1.50 62. 44 57.79 | 89. 68 
1944 12); 123] 1.06 | 59.06 56.02} 76.05 
1945 1.11 | 1.13 | 1.01 | 59.58 | 686.52] 77.32 
1946 1.10 | 1.09 1.14 62. 92 58. 81 82. 65 
1947 1. 22 123) 118 60. 72 | 87.32 | 79.41 
1948 2 1.11 1.15 0.91 59. 53 56. 28 | 75.69 
1949 3 0.91 0. 92 0. 85 58. 10 54. 66 | 75. 18 





! Source: Report of the Bureau of Mines, Health and Safety Division, 
Fiseal Year 1949 (Information Circular 7562, p. 45); and supplementary infor- 
mation from the U. 8. Bureau of Mines 

3 Figures are preliminary and subject to revision. 


The reduction in accident rates achieved since 
Federal inspection of coal mines began is attrib- 
uted by the Bureau to many factors. Of these, the 
following were considered outstanding: (1) dis- 
covery of hazards through Federal inspection which 
had previously been “overlooked or ignored by 
management, labor, and State mine inspectors;’’ 
(2) publicizing of unsafe conditions and practices; 
(3) inclusion in collective agreements, of Federal 
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safety codes specifying mandatory compliance; 
and (4) provisions in union contracts establishing 
mine safety committees on the local level, with 
authority vested in them to inspect and recom- 
mend improvements to management. ‘The func- 
tioning of these committeemen,”’ says the Bureau, 
“has brought about better understanding of the 
need for cooperation between management and 
labor to maintain safer operating conditions and 
practices “ 

Despite records of improvement in accident 
rates, the Health and Safety Division concludes, 
“they also indicate that much more must be done 
before accident rates in coal mines will be in line 
with those of other major industries.”’ 

The fatal and nonfatal 
frequency rate for the bituminous industry in 1948 


combined injury- 


was 57.43 per million man-hours and 76.60 for the 


anthracite (preliminary). In contrast,the injury- 


frequency rate for all-manufacturing industries 


averaged 17.2; construction, 36.7; miscellaneous 


transportation (excluding carriers), 


23.9; heat, light, and power, 17.1. 


interstate 
Fatalities alone 
accounted for 2.0 percent of all disabling injuries 
in the bituminous industry and 1.2 in the anthra- 
cite industry, whereas in manufacturing, fatalities 
and permanent-total disabilities combined con- 
stituted only 0.4 percent of all cases.* 


I Department of the Interior Bureau of Mine Report of the 
Health and Safety Division, } sl Year 1049. By J. J. Forbes and W. J 
I Washingt 19% Information Circular 7562 rhe present article 

' n this s e 
I Law 49, 77th Cor at. 177: 30 U. S.C. 4f 
When a Federal coal nspector find luly hazard nd 
es, t r t N e officia If pr pt act t tak 
es the mine safety mimitteemen & he pe f the 

I { Mines, wt mr fies the head he State service 
* ! cal State inspector by telephone or t I onf ! etter 
r the hazard. Inf at Circular (| 

‘A ited in the foreg t (p. 26 he Bu 1 does not have the 
fa ris nnel to detern tion taken | perator the etters 

United M Worke Journal, Marct 19% 

* For original code, see U. &. Department the Interior, Bureau of Mines 
I M afety ¢ e for Bitur { nd Lignite Mines of the 
t 1 Sta M, 104 Ww 4 ! was amended by 

t wage agree betw UM Aa erators effe 
J ‘ 

oe ‘ ItI-VIl 
I ‘ 4 1 Put Law 49 ( luced in the Sist 
( 1 ar HR. % wo " yt 
‘ wa workers from a ine irea ri f whict 

I flanger exist I rmation Circular 7562 (p. 43 

} ! Burea rates for other 
i f Work I 8 the Ur i s Duri s UL Ss 

I r, 1 l t I No. 9 s at 
\ s I y rat r ga based portal-t rtal time 
‘ x x er ff re a r 
af? | n of ‘ Injury rates { ther 
w 1 inclu e experience of all ¢ 

t Nee and workers as well as prod nm workers 


Salaries of Office Workers: 
Detroit, Mich., April 1950 ' 


Orrice work is the principal occupation of more 
than 100,000 residents of the Detroit area, over 
half of whom are employed by manufacturing 
firms. About 40 percent of the office workers 
were employed in the 22 job categories for which 
salary data as of April 1950 were available. The 
jobs surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
were those common to a large proportion of offices 
and involving more or less uniform duties in each 
firm. 

Women were found to outnumber men by a 
ratio of 2 to 1. 

Average weekly salaries of women general 
stenographers and clerk-typists, the 2 largest 
groups of women clerical workers, were $50 and 
$41, respectively, on an all-industry basis. Aver- 
age pay levels for women in 12 of the other jobs 
fell within this range. Women in 5 jobs averaged 
more than $50 with the highest average salary 
($63) recorded for hand bookkeepers. Average 
salaries of less than $40 were paid to clerks doing 
routine filing work ($37) and to office girls ($36) .? 

Among the survey classifications for which 
salary information is presented in the accompany- 
ing table, the employment of men exceeded that 
of women only in the order clerk and office boy 
Men general clerks and accounting 
clerks, the 2 largest job groups, averaged $62.50 
Among 11 classifications of 
men workers, average salary levels ranged from 
$83 for band bookkeepers to $37 for office boys. 


A comparison of average salaries paid to men 


(or girl) jobs. 


and $65.50 a week. 


and women engaged in similar work indicated 
that pay levels for both sexes were about the same 
in routine jobs. Among jobs involving a knowl- 
edge of office procedures or a specialized field of 
activity, such as bookkeeping or payroll work, 
however, men held a salary advantage of $10 or 
This differential was maintained 
when the comparison was limited to the manu- 
facturing group of industries in which more than 
half of the office workers were employed. 

Salary rates varied widely in individual occy- 
pations. These variations are traceable to inter- 
industry differences in pay levels, to differencas 
in salary rates paid among establishments in thé 


more a week. 
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same industry, and to rate differences in individual 
establishments. Although only 90 of the 254 
establishments studied had a formal rate-range 
for office jobs, they were among the largest em- 
ployers in the community. The proportion of 
office workers employed in establishments with 
rate-ranges varied from a third in wholesale trade 
and the service industries to four-fifths or more in 
manufacturing and the transportation, communi- 
cation, and other public utilities group of indus- 
tries. An estimated 70 percent of the office 
workers within the scope of the survey were 
employed in establishments that had a formal rate- 
range policy. Few establishments reported a 
single-rate policy; most of the remaining workers 
were employed in offices in which rates were set 
on the basis of individual determination. 

The highest and lowest rates recorded in indi- 
vidual jobs typically differed, on a community- 
The greatest dispersion 
Rates paid to men 


wide basis, by $35 or more. 
was found among men’s jobs. 
accounting clerks and order clerks, for example, 
ranged from less than $35 to over $100 a week. 
The salary range of the middle 50 percent of the 
workers in an earnings array exceeded $10 in 9 
of 11 men’s jobs, but in only 8 of 22 women’s jobs. 

Comparatively few office workers in Detroit 
were paid a salary of less than $30 a week in April 
1950. Among the survey jobs, about an eighth 
of the office boys and office girls received less than 
this amount and rates of less than $30 were 
recorded for some of the men and women file 
clerks, women accounting clerks, bookkeeping- 
machine operators, clerk-typists, and in several 
other jobs. 

Manufacturing establishments as a group paid 
the highest salaries among the 6 broad industry 
divisions included in the study. Although the 
all-industry pay levels were determined in large 
part by rates paid in manufacturing, most of the 
job averages in this division exceeded the city- 
wide averages by $2 or more. Above-average pay 
levels were also found in most of the women’s jobs 
in the wholesale trade group. Lower weekly 
salaries in some of the other industry divisions 
were at least partly offset by average weekly hours 
of work that were below the general level for the 
Detroit area. 

Automotive manufacture (passenger cars, auto 
bodies, and parts and accessories) accounted for 
two-thirds of the office-worker employment in all 

899700—50—4 


manufacturing and fully a third of all office work- 
ers within the scope of the study. Salary levels in 
Detroit offices are thus greatly influenced by rates 
paid in this industry. Average salaries paid in 
the automobile industry were, with few exceptions, 
above those in other manufacturing industries 
combined. Stenographers and typists averaged 
the same pay in both segments of the manufactur- 
ing division, and switchboard operators and trans- 
cribing-machine operators averaged somewhat 
lower pay in the automobile industry. Men and 
women accounting clerks and payroll clerks, how- 
ever, averaged about $6 a week higher pay in 
offices of automotive manufacturers, and office 
boys held a $3 advantage in this industry. The 


Salaries! in selected office occupations in Detroit, by sez, 
Apri 1950? 





Salary range 


| | 
| os A ver- Atan|* 
Num: | |Median of middie 80 





’ | age : 
Sex, occupation, and grade ber of a... reekly percent of 
, a 8 ,3 
| worke rs alary | workers 





—— 
43 | $48.00 | $44.50 $42 50-$53. 00 


Rillers, machine (billing machine) 
275 83. 00 85.00 | 74. 50- 92.50 


Bookkeepers, hanc 


~ 
a 

ote . 
— 





Bookkeeping-machine operators, | 
class B 49 | 43.00 | 44.00 | 35. 50- 45.00 
Clerks | | 
Accounting 2, 062 65. 50 65. 50 | 57. 50- 74.50 
File, class B 103 | 37.50 | 36.00 | 30 50- 41.50 
General " | 2.082) 62.50 | 61.00 | 55. 00- 69. 50 
Order 736 64.50 | 67.00 | 55.00- 71.00 
Payroll 354 | 66.50| 67.50 60. 00- 75. 00 
Clerk -typists 100 | 48.50) 48 50! 36. 50- 55.00 
Office boys 677 | 37.00 | 37.00 | 32 00- 40.00 
Stenographers, general 96 | 59.00 | 57.50 | 53.00- 64.00 
Women | | 
Billers, machine | | | 
Billine machine 466 | 46.00 | 47.00 | 40.00- 52.00 
Bookkeeping machine 181 | 45.50] 45.00 | 40.00- 51.00 
Bookkeepers, hand 418 63.00 | 60.00 | 51.50- 70.00 
Bookkeeping-machine operators | | 
Class A 3 337 | 53.50 | 53.00 | 48. 00- 57. 50 
Class B 1,733 | 43.50 | 43.00 | 38 00- 48 58 
Calculating-machine operators: 
Comptometer type 2, 208 48.00 48.50 | 44.00- 53.00 
Other than Comptometer type 177 44. 50 44.00 | 40.00- 49.00 
Clerks | 
Accounting | 3,032 | 46.00 45.00 | 40 00- 52.00 
File, class A 27} 4800] 46.00 | 43. 50- 53.00 
File, class B 1,822 | 37.00 36.00 | 22. 00- 41.50 
General 2,104 | 51.00 50. 50 | 46. 50- 56.00 
Order | 571 | 49.00] 49.00 | 44.00- 53.50 
Payroll | 1,221 | 50.50) 50.50 | 44 50- 58.00 
Clerk-typists | 4,749 41.00 40. 50 | 35. 50- 46.00 
Office girls 468 36. 00 35. 50 | 31.00- 39 50 
Stenographers | 
General 6,361 | 50.00 50.00 | 45. 00- 54. 50 
Technical 67 | 51.50 | 50.50] 48 00- 55.5 
Switchboard operators 831 5.50 | 46.00 | 40. 00- 51.50 
Switchboard operator-receptionists | 860 45. 50 45.00 | 42.00- 49.0 
Transcribing-machineoperators, 
general " | 450 47. 50 46. 50 | 40. 00- 52.00 
Typists | 
Class A... eee — 2, 186 48 50 48.50 | 44. 50- 52.00 
IT secets canta tadailneesdeasainiinbiiaiatiel 1.629 40. 50 40. 50 | 36. 50- 44.00 











! Excludes pay for overtime. 

3 The study covered representative manufacturing and retail trade estab- 
lishments and transportation (except railroads), communication, heat, light, 
and power companies with over 100 workers; and establishments with more 
than 25 workers in wholesale trade, finance, real estate, insurance, and 
selected service industries (business service; such professional services as en- 
gineering, architectural, accounting, auditing, and bookkeeping firms; 
motion pictures; and nonprofit membership organizations). 

3 Value above and below which half of workers’ salaries fell. 
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salary differential was somewhat greater when pay study. An estimated 42 percent of the workers 


rates in the automobile industry were compared 
with job averages for all other industries com- 
bined. 

The 40-hour, 5-day work schedule for women 
office workers was the prevailing practice in nearly 
all industries in Detroit in April 1950. The major 
exception to this schedule was found in the trans- 
portation, communication, and other public utili- 
ties group, in which most of the women were 
scheduled to work 37% hours a week. Weekly 
hours in excess of 40 were scheduled for 15 percent 
of the women office workers in wholesale trade, 9 
percent in retail trade, and a somewhat smaller 
proportion in the finance, insurance, and real 
estate group. 

About 1 in 8 office workers covered by the study 
was employed in an establishment that operated 
under terms of a union agreement covering office 
About a fifth of the office workers in 
manufacturing establishments were covered by 


workers. 


union agreements; this industry division accounted 
for the great majority of Detroit office workers 


80 COV ered. 
Supplementary Wage Practices 


Vacations with pay were provided by virtually 
all establishments. Three-fifths of the workers 
were in offices in which they qualified for at least 
1 week of leave upon completing 6 months of 
service. Five-sixths of the total office force was 
concentrated in establishments that provided 2 
weeks of paid vacation after a year of service. In 
some offices, more liberal leave allowances applied 
About a 
third of the office workers in retail trade and the 


to workers with longer service records. 


transportation, communication, and other public 
utilities group, for example, became eligible for 3 
weeks of vacation leave after 5 years of service. 
Paid holidays, usually 6 in number, were re- 
ceived by nearly all office workers. 


portation, communication, and other public utili- 


In the trans- 


tiles group, 40 percent of the office staff received 7 
Employers of nearly half of the 
office workers in the finance, insurance, and real 


paid holidays 


estate group provided 9 or more holidays. 
Formal provisions for sick leave with full pay 

without a specified waiting period were reported 

by about a third of the 254 establishments in the 


were employed in offices that provided paid sick 
leave to those who had completed a year of service. 
The number of days granted annually ranged from 
less than 5 days to over 20 days a year, with a 
10-day allowance commonly reported in most in- 
dustry groups. These estimates do not include 
situations in which full pay is granted after a 
waiting period, part pay is provided, or in which 
sick leave is granted on an informal basis. 

Establishments employing nine-tenths of the 
Detroit office workers provided some type of 
insurance or pension plan, for which the firms paid 
at least part of the premiums. The proportion of 
office workers employed in establishments report- 
ing life insurance plans ranged from half in retail 
trade to nearly all in the transportation, communi- 
cation, and other public utilities group. 

Retirement pension plans were in effect in 
establishments accounting for two-fifths of the 
office workers. Measured in terms of employ- 
ment, such plans also had the greatest coverage in 
the transportation, communication, and other 
public utilities group. 

Many employers in Detroit, particularly in the 
trade, service, and finance, insurance, and real 
estate industries, supplemented the basic pay of 
office workers with a nonproduction bonus, in 
nearly all cases, in the form of a Christmas or 
year-end payment. <A few establishments reported 
a profit-sharing plan, an attendance bonus, or a 
policy of distributing a bonus semiannually. 
A third of all office workers were in offices that 
provided some form of bonus. 


Torvo P. KANNINEN 


Division of Wage Statistics, BLS 





Informat WAS ( 
fied t ba. f jo 
ize : ¢ 
‘tnote 2 to the accompanying 
The 19%) program of office clerical studies aiso included surveys in Atlanta, 
Boston, Chicago, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Memphis, Milwaukee, New 
York, Oklahoma City, Providence. Moreover, salary information for 





office workers will be incorporated in community wage reports covering 
Buffalo, San Francisco-Oakland, and Philadelphia. See June, July, and 


August 1950 issues for previous reports 


Further details on salaries, work schedules, and supplementary benefits 


will be available in individual bulletins for each of the listed cities 


2 Salary data refer to salaries for the normal workweek, excluding overtime 





pay and nonproduction bonuses, but including any incentive earnings and 
cost-of-living adjustments. Hours refer to scheduled workweeks in effectgf®r 
ffice work The ployn ach occupation in the accompanying 
table refers to estimated total employment in all establishments within scope 
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Wage Structure in 
Motor Vehicles, February 1950 


Epitor’s Note: A comprehensive survey of wages 
and related benefits in the automotive manufacturing 
industry, made by the U. S. Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in the winter and spring of 1950, 
covered assemblers of complete vehicles as well as manu- 
facturers of parts. The present article summarizes the 
information obtained on the wage structure in plants pro- 
ducing passenger cars and trucks. Data on wages in the 
automotive parts industry, and a review of wages in both 
branches of the aulomotive industry combined, will be 
given in a subsequent issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review. 


THE WAGE STRUCTURE in motor-vehicle manu- 
facture’ has certain characteristics that reflect 
extensive use of the time-rate method of wage 
payment—predominance of single scales by occu- 
pation within establishments; employment of a 
relatively large proportion of the workers in 
assembly occupations; and widespread use of 
collective bargaining in rate determinations. In- 
centive methods of pay are confined to few 
establishments in passenger-car manufacture, but 
are fairly common among truck manufacturers. 

In addition to extensive use of time rates, there 
is a strong tendency among vehicle assembly 
toward single-rate formation in each 
except in the skilled trades, where 
Typically, new workers 


plants 
occupation 
spread rates prevail. 
entering an occupation receive rates below the 
job rate and progress to the job rate during a 
qualifying period, usually up to 90 days. When 
job rates have been attained, pay in the occupation 
approaches complete uniformity. In _ relatively 
stable periods of employment—as in early 1950 
single rates by occupation are almost universal 
within each establishment. The occupational 
wage information here presented, therefore, relates 
wholly to job rates for fully qualified workers; 
data for workers in the process of advancement 
from entrance to job rates were not included in 
the occupational averages. The general distri- 
butions of workers by rates, however, relate to all 
plant workers. 

The concentration of large numbers of vehicle- 
manufacturing workers in conveyor and bench- 
assembly operations results in a highly compressed 
Plant workers in passenger- 


wage distribution. 


5 


car establishments averaged $1.63 an hour in 
February 1950.2, Over 60 percent of these earned 
between $1.50 and $1.70 an hour in straight-time 
pay. In truck manufacturing, the concentration 
of plant workers’ earnings about the average was 
not as marked. The average was $1.66, but only 


TABLE 1.—Percentage distribution of all plant workers in 
motor vehicle establishments by straight-time average 
hourly earnings,| United States and selected regions, 
February 1950 





Truck 
establish- 
ments 4 


Passenger-car establishments ! 








Average hourly earnings ! Great | Great 
n cents) fem Lakes 
AKCS 

United |(inelud-| Michi- |p, 9,|United) {i 

) tre Pacific) c.cecc4| Clud- 

ates ¢ Ing gan States¢ ing 

Michi- | ng 
ane Michi- 

med gan) 

Under 100 (3 i; ® | 0.2 () 

100 and under 105 om | ® | 0.1 3 (§) 
105 and under 110 (5) ®% | & 5 0.2 
110 and under 115 (5) (5) 1 5 1 
115 and under 120. (5) m | & 7 6 
120 and under 125 0.2 0.2 2 @) | 7 7 
125 and under 130 4 4 2}; 0.2 1.9 | 22 
130 and under 135 1.6 1.5 1.4 19); 61 6.5 

| 

135 and under 140 2.6 2.6 24) 22] 50 3.5 
140 and under 145 3.8 | 3.6 3.4 6.2; 54) 5.5 
145 and under 150 7.6 | 7.7 7.5 7.0) 57] 6.0 
150 and under 155 11.4] 9.8 | 9.7 17.5 | 7.5} 8.5 
155 and under 160 27.7.1 2.0 32.1) 229) 13.3) 17.1 
160 and under 165 13.3; 13.2 12.9) 10.8 7.1) 8&8 
165 and under 170 9.2 8.5 91 13.6 | 6.1 7.8 
170 and under 175 6.0 6.3 6.9 6.7 4.4 4.9 
175 and under 180 2.4 2.5 2.0 1.3 5.5 5.2 
180 and under 185 2.5 2.7 28 2.0 49 5.1 
185 and under 190 2.2 2.2 2.3 4.6 3.8 4.1 
190 and under 195 2.7 3.1 2.7 6 3.3 3.2 
195 and under 200 1.8 2.1 1.3 6 4.6 5.1 
200 and under 205 1.6 1.8 1.2 1.2 3.3 | 1.7 
205 and under 210 7 1.0 5 6 2.3 1.0 
210 and under 215 s y 4 1 2.1 7 
215 and under 220 5 .6 2 (5) 1.5 4 
220 and under 225 3 4 2 (5) 8 2 
225 and unde l 2 1 () x 3 
230 and under 235 1 1 1 § 1 

235 and under 240 1 1 () (5) 
240 and under 245 ( 1 ( 3 1 

245 and under 250 (5) 1 (°) 1 (5) 
250 and over 2 3 2 5 4 
Total . 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Number of workers 428, 563 361,399 (203, 269 12,884 18,820 | 12,700 
Average hourly earnings $1. 63 $1.64 $1.62 | $1.61 | $1.66 | $1.63 





! Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work 

2? Includes light trucks made in passenger-car establishments. Extra pay 
in lieu of paid holidays paid by two establishments was included in the rates, 
Exclusion of this pay would not affect the average as shown. 

3 Except those made in passenger-car establishments. 

‘ Includes data for other regions in addition to those shown separately. 

' Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 


34 percent of the workers earned between $1.50 
and $1.70. Differences between the distributions 
of earnings in the two branches are accounted for 
primarily by incentive payments. Nearly half 
the establishments in truck production, but very 
few in passenger-car production, paid on an in- 
centive basis. 
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Occupational Averages 


Wage data are presented for over 100 selected 
occupations in passenger-car manufacture and 64 
in truck production. In terms of numbers em- 
ployed, the most important occupation in the 
passenger-car group was assemblers, 
averaging $1.60 (time workers in this occupation 


Die sinkers had the highest 


conveyor 


averaged $1.56 
average, $2.69; this occupation was one of 8 with 
averages of more than 
those studied had averages under $1.50. 


$2. Three occupations 
among 
Of the 
which data are shown, 10 had averages less than 
body metal finish- 


64 occupations in truck production for 


$1.50, and in one occupation 
ers—the average, including incentive earnings, 
was over $2 

Variations in earnings, by occupation, between 
passenger-car and truck establishments and be- 
tween regions, were influenced considerably by 
Although rela- 


few workers in passenger-car plants were 


differences in incentive payments. 
tively 


paid on an incentive basis, such earnings had a 
effect 


Some of the time workers’ averages were as much 


marked on some occupational averages. 


as 10 cents below the averages for time and incen- 


tive workers combined? The differences between 


TARLE 2 


occupational averages in the Great Lakes region 
as a whole * and in Michigan were almost entirely 
traceable to the wider use of incentive pay outside 
Michigan; but time-worker averages were virtually 
identical. Averages for truck plants were higher 
than for passenger-car plants also when com- 
parisons were based on time and incentive earn- 
ings combined. In essentially time-rated occupa- 
tions, however, average earnings in truck-produc- 
ing establishments were frequently lower than 
those in passenger-car establishments. 


Related Wage Practices 


Passenger Cars. Shift differentials were paid by 
all establishments. 
or 5 percent on the second shift, and 10 cents or 


Almost two-thirds 


Typically, these were 7 cents 


7% percent on the third shift. 
of the workers in passenger-car establishments 
were on the first shift. Slightly more than 6 per- 
cent worked on a third shift. 

Six paid holidays were granted by all but two 
passenger-car Those two gave 
extra hourly pay in lieu of paid holidays. 

Paid vacations or pay in lieu of vacations were 
The methods of 
paying for vacations varied considerably; some 


establishments. 


granted in all establishments. 


Passenger cars:' Average straight-time hourly earnings? for plant workers, by occupation, United States and 


selected regions, February 1950 





Great Lakes (in- . - 
United States 3 chigs *acific 
ited States cluding Michigan) Michigan Pacific Coast 

















ren Average hourly Average hourly Average hourly 
ee earnings earnings earnings 
er 
{ - - 
—— All rime All Time All Tin All Time 
workers | workers | workers | workers | workers | work workers | workers 
Assemblers, bench 6, 628 $1 $1.5 $1. 57 $1.53 $1 M4 $1.5 $1.61 $1. 61 
Assemblers, body set-up (gun welding 1, 253 1.73 1. 62 1.75 1. 62 1.62 1. 62 (*) (4 
Assemblers. conveyor 52. 137 100 15% 1.60 1. 56 1. 56 1 56 1.59 1.59 
Assemble re gle 1. 62 1.51 1. 62 1.51 1.51 1.51 
Attendant vol crit 1, 428 1. 52 1. 52 1. 52 1. 52 1. 52 1. 52 1. 54 1.54 
Block testers, run g-in ¢ es 44 1.¢ 1. 58 1. 63 1. 58 1. 58 1. 58 
Bore evlinder t ck 14 Lf 10 16 1& 1.460 1.60 
Boring-mill operators, tool and 7¢ 2. 00 2.00 2.00 2 00 2.00 2 00 
Carpenter sintena 729 1. 80 1. 80 1.81 1.81 1.81 1.81 1.76 1.76 
Checkers, ing an g 2, 968 1. 53 1. 53 1. 54 1. 54 | 1. 54 1. 54 (¢ (*) 
Chippers, a 689 1.68 1. 53 1.68 1453 1.53 1.53 
Chucking-ma e operat 1, 363 1. 61 1.61 1.61 1.61 1.61 1 61 
Coremakers, lig t ‘ | 1 1.72 1. 58 1.72 1 58 1. 66 1. 58 
Coremake he i l 1.72 1. 6&3 1.72 1. 63 1. 66 1 63 
Crane operator 16 1.60 1.60 1. 60 1.60 1 ‘ (4 
(rater packer x ‘ ‘ 1,2 1. 53 1.53 1.533 1.53 1. 52 l (‘ (¢ 
Cut v r 1. & 186 186 1 86 1 Sf 1.87 1 
Cylinder lay r 09 1. 62 1. 61 16 1. 62 1.62 1 
Die akers (exclud ad 2. 527 1.98 1 98 1 98 1.98 1.99 1 
Die 3 24 2 49 2 39 269 239 2 69 2 
Die t tr nd) 2.00 2 00 2 00 2 00 2.02 2 
af 8 2,721 1.58 1.54 1.58 1. 54 1. 54 1.5 » 
ll pre ‘ 4, 229 1. 61 1. 58 1. 61 1. 59 1. 58 1. 58 : 
Drive 85 1. 59 1 59 1. 49 1. 59 (‘ ‘ 
Driv 47 1.97 1. 97 1.97 1. 97 (‘ (‘ 
Dyna er teste 139 1. 64 1. 64 1. 64 1. 64 1. 64 1. 64 i 
Elec 1 ‘ 436 1. &5 1.85 1. 86 1.88 87 1. 87 1. 86 1% 
Carag ul and 433 1.90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 89 1. 89 
See f at { tal 
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TABLE 2.—Passenger cars:'! Average straight-time hourly earnings? for plant workers, by occupation, United States and 
selected regions, February 1950—Continued 


















































Tnited & Great Lakes (in- | | . 
United States * cluding Michigan) Michigan Pucifie Coast 
| 
Occupation Average hourly | Average hourly | Average hourly Average hourly 
™ Number earnings earnings earnings earnings 
0 seen ee GE pe ees ee — - wee 
workers | ni Time | all Time | All | Time | an Time 
| workers | workers | workers | workers workers workers | workers workers 
| j 
Gear cutters, finish 1,214) $1.62 $1. 62 $1.62} $162/ $1.03| $1.63 | 
Gear lappers : } 376 1. 58 1. 58 | 1. 58 | 1.58 1. 59 1. 59 | 
Gear shavers | 1. 58 1. 58 1.58 1. 58 | 1.58 1. 58 | 
Grinders, camshaft, finish : | 1. 65 1.63 1. 65 | 1.63 | 1. 64 1.64 
Grinders, crankshaft, finish ‘ 1. 69 1. 67 1.69 | 1.68 | 1. 68 | 1. 68 
Grinders, external and internal . " 1. 60 1. 59 1.61 1. 60 | 1.60 | 1. 60 | 
Grinders, snag and dise 1. 53 1. 48 1. 53 | 1, 48 | (*) | (*) | " « 
Grinders, stand | ‘x | 1, 58 1, 57 1. 58 1 57 | 1. 56 | 1. 56 | | “ 
Grinders, swing | 23 | 1. 66 1. 59 | 1. 66 | 1. 59 | (*) (*) | _ = - 
Hammermen, steam, medium 438 2. 57 2. 33 2. 57 | 2. 33 | (*) (*) | anavuslscnsenaten 
Heaters for hammermen, steam | 871 1.94 1.85 1.04 | 1.85 (‘) | (*) ern eae 
Heaters, load and unload furnace, forge | 209 1. 59 | 1. 58 1. 59 1, 58 (4) | (4) | er esteem 
Heat treat operators (furnace operators) | 978 1.55 | 1. 55 | 1.55 | 1. 55 1. 56 1.56 |... mi 
Helpers, maintenance | 44 1. 52 1. 52 | 1. 52 1. 52 1. 55 | 1. 55 
Inspectors, final car --| 2,083 | 1. 64 | 1. 64 | 1. 64 | 1. 64 | 1. 63 | 1. 63 | 
Inspectors, layout, forgings and castings 221 | 1. 88 1. 88 1. 88 | 1. 88 1. 88 | 1. 88 
Inspectors, machine parts_._- 7 4,743 1. 59 | 1. 50 1. 59 | 1. 59 | 1. & 1 50 
Inspectors, sheet metal ..1' 1,004 1. 66 | 1. 66 1.65 | 1. 65 1. 65 1.65 
Keller-machine operators . | 144 1. 98 1, 98 1. 98 | 1.98 | 1,98 1, 98 
Laborers, general production (foundry) 1, 410 | 1.47 | 1.47 1. 47 | 1.47 1, 45 1. 45 
Laborers, maintenance, janitors and sweepers 7, 510 | 1.37 1. 37 | 1.37 1.37 | 1. 36 1, 36 
Lathe-operators, crankshaft . 1, 289 1. 63 1.62 1. 64 1, 62 1. 62 1.62 
Lathe-operators, turret and hand-screw machine 559 | 1, 63 1. 58 | 1. 63 | 1. 58 | 1. 59 1. 50 
Loaders and shippers, auto 764 1, 59 1. 54 1. 59 1.51 | 1. 52 1. 52 
Machine moulders ‘ 1, 215 1.73 1 64 | 1.73 | 1. 64 | 1. 64 1. 64 
Machine operators (product engineering) — 138 2. 00 2.00 | 2.00 | 2.00 2. 00 2.00 |. 
fachine operators, tool and die | 2, 281 | 1.89 1. 89 | 1. 89 | 1. 89 | 1,89 1.89 
Machine repairmen, maintenance 4,102 1. 89 1. 89 | 1. 89 | 1.89 1.90 1. 89 
Material handlers | 10,019 | 1. 48 1. 48 | 1.47 1.47 | 1. 48 1. 48 
Metal finishers (excluding polishers) | 2, 313 | 1.77 1.70 | 1.79 1.70 | 1.70 1.70 
Metal finishers, body 5, 696 1.72 1. 69 1.75 | 1.70 1.71 1.71 
Metal pourers . . —_ 552 1.71 1.61 | 1.7 1.61 1.61 1.61 
Milling-machine operators, general - - -. pececcecesceser ool 581 1. 59 1. 55 1. 60 | 1. 55 | 1. 56 | 1. 56 
Milling-machine operators, heavy or special --| 1, 503 | 1.61 |} 1. 59 | 1.6) | 1. 59 | 1. 59 | 1. 59 | 
Milling-machine operators, transmission case 413 | 1. 56 1. 56 | 1. 56 1. 56 | 1. 57 | 1. 57 
Millwrights, maintenance... 3,810) 180} 180) 1.80) Leo} Ler} 18 
Model builders, wood SCORE 121 2.07 207] 207 2.07 | 2.07 | 2.07 
Painters, product engineering . 39 | 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 1.90 1.81 1.81 
Patternmakers, bench, wood (excluding leader) 243 | 2.15} 2.15 2.15 215) 2.12 2.12 
Patternmakers, bench, metal (excluding leader) ___- 517 | 2. 09 2. 09 | 2.09 | 2.09 2.08 2. 08 i 4 
Platers, copper, nickel and chrome 185 1, 59 1. 59 | 1. 59 | 1. 59 | 1. 58 1. 58 sia . 
Pr bers and pipe fitters, maintenance 2, 059 | 1.81 1,81 1.82 | 1. 8? 1,82 1. 82 1.79 1.79 
I vers, hand or buffers 820 | 1. 68 | 1. 68 1. 68 1. 68 | 1. 68 Kk | ara: Se 
I vers, lacquer or enamel 2, 392 1. 66 1. 66 1. 68 1 68 | 1.68 1.68 1. 65 1. 62 
Punch-press operators, heavy, double crank or toggle 8, 343 | 1.62 | 1. 61 1.62 | 1.61 | 1.60 1.60 
Punch-press operators, light and medium 3, 677 | 1. 65 1. 55 | 1.65 | 1. 55 | 1. 55 1. 55 ws 
Punch-press operators, small crank 2, 433 1. 58 1. 55 1. 58 1. 55 | 1. 58 1. 58 (» ) 
Repairmen, car assembly 4,931 | 1. 67 1.65 | 1. 69 | 1. 65 1. 66 | 1. 66 1. 65 1. 65 
Sanders, wet 3, 191 | 1. 70 1. 68 1.72 | 1. 68 1. 69 1. 60 | 1.75 1.77 
Sand slingers 211 | 1.75 1.72 | 1.75 | 1.72; ® (4) | Pape Te 
Screw-machine operators, automatic 699 | 1. 67 1. 66 1. 68 1. 66 | 1. 66 1. 66 |... 
Sewing-machine operators. . 3, 452 1. 50 1. 48 | 1. 50 1. 48 | 1,49 1. 49 (*) () 
Sialeaat Gum 816 | 1.63 163; 163/ 163) 1.63 < ) Fee SR. . 
Sheet-metal workers, maintenance 611 1,82 1, 82 | 1. 82 1. 82 | 1. 83 | 1. 83 (*) (4) 
Sheet-metal workers (product engineering) | 215 201 | 2.01 2.01 2.01 | 2.01 } 2.01 RO einen 
Solderers, torch . | 937 | 1.76 1.70 | 1.79 1.71 | 1.72 1,73 (*) (*) 
Sprayers, lacquer or enamel 2, 697 1.75 1. 69 1.77 | 1.70 | 1.70 1.71 1.72 1.71 
Sprayers, miscellaneous 2. 334 1. 58 1.60 1. 58 | 1.59 | 1. 58 | 1. 58 (*) ® 
Stock chasers... .. 2, 305 1. 56 1. 56 1. 56 | 1. 56 | 1.5 1. 56 | 1. 55 1. 55 
Straighteners, axle division 468 | 1. 57 1 57 1. 57 1, 57 1. 57 1. 57 on 
Str hteners, camshaft and crankshaft 573 | 1. 63 1.60 1.64 1. 60 1. 60 | 1. 60 
Tool and gage grinders (tool room) 815 | 1.92 1,92 1 92 1.92 | 1,92 1.92 
Tool makers (excluding leader) 2, 635 | 1.97 1.97 1.98 | 1. 98 | 1. 98 1. 98 (4) (*) 
rrimmers (product engineering) . . 24 | 1.9 1. 98 1.95 1.95 | (* (O) 4 - 
Trimmers, cushion and back builders erenenl 4,827 | 1. 69 1. 65 1 1. 66 | 1. 66 1. 66 1. 63 1. 61 
Trimmers, headliner weer a 1.72 1. 65 1.7 1.65 | 1. 66 1. 66 1. 60 1. 68 
Trim-press operators 216 1 57 1. 49 Lf 1 49 | () (4) 
rruck drivers, inside, gas and electric 5, 200 | 1.52 1. 52 1 1 52 1. 51 1. 51 | 1. 53 1. 53 
Truck drivers, outside 1,077 1. 59 1. 57 1.f 1. 57 | 1. 56 1. 56 (*) (4) 
Upsetters, large (3’’ and over) P 248 2. 08 1. 88 2 1, 88 (‘) (4) . 
Welders, are and gas . re 4, 601 1.70 1. 68 | 1.7 1. 68 1 1. 69 1.69 1,66 
Welders, gun . ‘ “ . 5, 910 1.64 1. § 1 1. 58 1. 57 1. 57 1. 69 1.70 
Welders, machine / , 2x3 1. 57 1, 57 1! 1, 58 (*) eee 
Ww , Spot sescce seences 4, 135 1.62 1. 59 1.62 | 1. 59 1. 59 1. 50 1. 59 1 
Welders (product engineering) . . 19 | 1. 90 1.90 | 1.90 1.90 () (own n nnn ne nfoonnncenee 








Includes light trucks made in passenger-car establishments * Includes data for other regions in addition to those shown separately 
? Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. Extra pay in lieu ‘ Information withheld to avoid disclosure of information for individual 
of paid holidays paid by two establishments was included in the rates. com panies, 
Exclusion of this pay would not affect the average as shown. 
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establishments paid a flat amount to each eligible —_ period. The most common practice was to grant 
employee, others gave a cents-per-hour credit for 1 week after 1 year of service, 1% weeks after 3 
all hours worked, and still others gave a per- years, and 2 weeks after 5 years of service. 

centage of annual earnings. Most of the workers Establishments that provided for retirement 
received their regular base pay for the vacation pensions employed, at the time of the study, 23 


PARLE 3.—Trucks:' Average hourly earnings? for plant workers, United States and Great Lakes region, February 1950 





United States * Great Lakes (including Michigan 
nes Average hourly earnings Average hourly earnings 
ipation Number no Number 
f oO 
workers All , ,| workers All 7 
1e ice me Incentive 
workers Time Incentive westeees i 














Assemt t 417 $1.77 $1. 52 $1.89 m4 $1.74 $1.52 $1, 86 
Assert t p J ws 1.63 1. 55 1. 92 v2 1.64 1. 56 (4 
» 0) 1.77 1. 5 1.9 1, 5&8 1.68 1. 56 1. 89 
124 1.46 1. 4 83 1. 48 1. 48 
ir 40 1. 81 ‘ 1. 86 af 1.78 ‘ ‘ 
61 1.77 ‘ 1.83 42 1.74 (4 (4 
40 1.64 1.64 28 1. tf 1. 6€ 
145 1. 51 1. 51 130 1.53 1.53 
at ”) 1. 76 (‘ (*) 5 ‘ (‘ (¢ 
4! 1.5 1.49 (4 27 1.53 1. 53 
snd saw 143 1. 41 1. 41 SS 1. 42 1. 42 
116 1.7 75 ie 1.79 1.79 
a 7 1. 80 ‘ 1. &8 21 1. 81 . . 
’ 7 1. 95 1.04 ‘ 24 1. 95 1. 95 
liu livht 134 1.79 1.44 1. 88 75 1.73 ‘ ‘ 
: 245 1.73 1. 55 1. 88 180 1. 68 *) : 
21 1.43 1. 43 6 1. 57 1. 57 
ici I ‘ 141 1.7 1.75 91 1.78 1.78 
Garage tnechanics and repairmen 17 1. 61 1. 61 7 ‘ (4 
Gear cutters, finis! 67 1.99 (4 ‘ 25 1.74 (4 ‘ 
146 1. 91 ‘ 2. OF SY 1.77 1. 65 ‘ 
87 1. 41 1. 41 4 1.42 1. 42 
123 1. 67 1. 47 st 1.63 1.63 
‘ ‘ 1. St 1. 80 l 1. 82 1. 82 
273 1. 67 1. 61 4 l 1.59 1. 59 
41 1.64 1.64 s 1L.¢ 1. 65 
s and sweepers 763 1 29 1.29 481 1.29 1.29 
screw machine 1l4 1.64 1 1. Sf 0 1. fi ‘) (‘ 
5 1.44 1. 44 49 1.4 1. 45 
) 1 7. 1 67 ‘ 2 1.68 1.68 
173 1.82 1. 82 129 Ls 1. & 
465 1. 35 1. 35 257 1. 37 1. 37 
114 1 ri 1 tw ‘ 101 l 1 ty ‘ 
7H 2% 1 1 2 1 206 (¢ (¢ 
al 74 1. 67 ¢ 1.73 Ss 1. 69 ba ‘ 
ichine operators, heavy or special 127 1.4 ‘ 1.74 11 ‘ (‘ ‘ 
ts, maintenance 4 1.72 1.72 1.73 1.73 
builder wood 1. 91 1. 91 22 . . 
rs, bench, wood (excluding leader 26 1. 85 1. 7f (‘ 10 1. 69 1. 69 
id pipefitters, maintenance 76 1.74 1.74 7 1.78 1.78 
h snd or buffers 2 1.71 ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ ‘) 
P he lacquer or enamel ’ 1.7 1.44 1.89 2 1. 61 1.44 ‘ 
Punch-press operators, heavy, double crank or tog 124 1.70 1. 62 104 1. 69 1.63 (4 
Punch-press operators, light and medium 113 1. 80 1M ‘ 7é 1. 68 1. 56 (‘ 
Pun pre »perators, small crank 28 1.54 1.41 4 2t 1. 54 (‘ 4 
Repairmen, car assembly 63 1. 80 1. 2.11 221 1. 62 1.60 (‘ 
Sanders, wet a 1.75 1.42 ‘ 41 1. 61 1.43 (¢ 
Screw-machine cperenere, | sutomatic t 1.83 1. 55 (‘ 2 ‘ (s (4 
Sewing-machine ay ate 4 1 4 ‘ ‘ ; 1.4 (“ a) 
Sheet-metal workers, maintenance 23 1.69 1.69 17 1. 6 1.66 
Solderers, torch ‘4 1. 69 1.60 ‘ 25 1. 67 1.60 (* 
Sprayers, lacquer or enamel 149 1. 68 1. 1, 89 130 1. 65 1.56 $1. 86 
Sprayers, miscellaneous 0 1. 62 1. 58 “ ; 1. 62 1. 58 (4) 
Stock chasers 214 1. 46 1. 46 141 1.43 1. 43 
Straighteners, camshaft and crankshaft 0 1. 76 1M ‘ 24 1.72 (4 a 
rool and gage grinders (tool room 51 1.78 1.7 ‘ 2 1.73 1 
Tool makers (excluding leader 165 1.92 1.89 (*) aD 1.85 1 
lool sharpeners 19 1. 1.60 18 1. 59 1.! 
Trimmers, cushion and back builders 57 1.79 ‘ 1. 92 54 1.79 (4 1.92 
r'rimmers, headliner 2 1. 75 ( (4 2 1. 75 a (4 
Truck drivers, inside, gas and electri 270 1. 46 1. 46 205 1.48 1.48 
Truck drivers, outside a] 1. 45 1. 45 54 1, 48 1.48 |_. 
Welders, arc and gas 274 1.81 1.63 2.1 208 1. 76 1. 64 2. 16 
Welders, spot ” 1.7 1 1.95 68 1.72 1, 52 1.04 
- Except those n ud n passenger-car est at list met ts + Includes data for other regions in addition to the Great Lakes region. 
EK xcludes premium pay for overtime and night work Extra pay in lieu ‘Information withheld to avoid disclosure of information for individ! 
of paid holidays paid by two establishments was included. fF sion of companies or insufficient data to justify presentation. 


this pay would not affect the averages as shown. 
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percent of the passenger-car plant workers. All 
but a small proportion of the workers were eligible 
for life insurance paid for, partially, by the em- 
ployer. Over 70 percent were covered by health- 
insurance plans, and nearly a fourth were eligible 
for hospitalization insurance paid for, partially, 
by the employer. 


Trucks. Multiple-shift operations were less com- 
mon in the truck establishments; over 80 percent 
of the workers were on the first shift. All estab- 
lishments operating shifts paid a shift differential, 
usually a uniform percent in addition to the day 
rate. The most common practice was to add 5 
percent on the second shift and 7% percent on the 
third shift. 

Six or more paid holidays were granted by all 
truck establishments. Paid vacations, or pay in 
lieu of a vacation, were given to all plant workers, 
usually 1 week after 1 year of service and 2 weeks 
after 5 years. Over a third of the employees were 
eligible for more than 1 week’s vacation after 3 
years of service. 

Retirement-pension plans covered about the 
same proportion of truck-plant employees as of 
passenger-car workers. Life insurance was also 
as prevalent as in the other branch, but health and 
hospitalization insurance was much more common 
in the truck than in the passenger-car establish- 
ments. Over 90 percent of the truck workers 
were eligible for health insurance and over 80 
percent for hospitalization insurance. 


—James F. WALKER and Harry OBER 


Division of Wage Statistics, BLS 


' The motor-vehicle study covered all plants of vehicle (automobile and 
truck) manufacturers, including all parts plants operated by these companies 
except those primarily manufacturing for sale. Data were collected from all 
passenger-vehicle establishments and from all except two small truck 
manufacturers. 

? Earnings figures are straight-time average hourly earnings, excluding 
premium pay for overtime and night work 

3 Incentive earnings are not shown separately for passenger-car establish- 
ments. The breakdown has been omitted to prevent possible disclosure of 
data for individual establishments 

‘The regions used in this study include: Northeast—Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont; Great Lakes—lIllinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and Ohio (data for Michigan were also shown separately in same tables); 
Pacific—California, Oregon, and Washington 

Other areas were included in the United States total only. 


Operations of 
Consumers’ Cooperatives in 1949 


IN 1949, FOR THE FIRST TIME in many years, the 
total money volume of business of both the store 
and petroleum associations declined, the former by 
1.3 percent and the latter by 0.2 percent. Despite 
this loss in dollar volume, the stores handled a 
greater tonnage of goods than in 1948. This is 
indicated by the fact that the retail price level of 
food, for example, declined over 4.4 percent in 
the year period. On the other hand, the physical 
volume of business done by the petroleum associa- 
tions showed a real decline, since the retail price 
of petroleum products rose 2.7 percent from 1948 
to 1949. The combined money volume of all the 
retail distributive associations in 1949 amounted 
to $1.215 billion. 

Slightly over 80 percent of the store associations 
showed earnings on operations in 1949. Nearly a 
third of these had larger earnings than in 1948, 
but 40.3 percent had smaller earnings. Almost 
96 percent of the petroleum associations showed a 
gain on operations in 1949. Slightly over half 
had larger earnings than in the previous year, but 
for 41.7 percent, earnings dropped. 

Membership of both stores and gasoline associa- 
tions increased, though at a lower rate than in 
either 1948 or 1947. 

Among the local service cooperatives, ° slight 
declines in membership took place in the cold- 
storage associations and those providing meals 
and/or rooms, whereas membership of the funeral, 
water-supply, medical-care, and housing associa- 
tions increased. Declines in volume of business 
were shown by the funeral and cold-storage 
cooperatives, but a greater business than in 1948 
was attained by the housing and medical-care 
associations and those providing meals and/or 
rooms. 

More than 5,100 retail cooperatives were 
affiliated with regional cooperative wholesales at 
the end of 1949,' or about 290 over the preceding 
year. In turn, 24 of the regional wholesales were 
members of the Nation-wide buying agency, 
National Cooperatives, Inc. 
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The regional and district wholesales had a 


distributive and service business of 


an increase of 7.4 percent 


combined 
nearly $351 million 
over 1948. This was achieved in spite of a 6.1- 
percent decline in wholesale prices (all commodities 
combined). 
tory than for many years previously, however. 
Of 28 associations reporting, 6 had losses on the 
1948). 


Operating results were less satisfac- 


year’s operations (as against only 2 in 


These included several with a long record of 
earnings. All but one of the grocery wholesales 
were in the group incurring operating losses, as 
were also 2 of the wholesales dealing largely in 
petroleum products. All but 3 wholesales showed 
smaller earnings; in most cases, the drop was sharp. 
Causes given for this were higher operating costs, 
price declines, the “squeeze” in the petroleum 
market that caused sharp declines in production 
and refinery gains (or even losses), and much more 
difficult competitive conditions. 

Patronage refunds to member associations by 
the regional wholesales totaled $5,903,262; the 
corresponding figure in 1948 was $17,657,946. 

The value of own production by the central 
organizations continued to rise, attaining a peak 
of nearly $208 million in 1949. ‘This was an in- 
crease of slightly over 20 percent from 1948, and 
occurred in spite of the difficulties encountered 
by some of the wholesales operating refineries in 
obtaining sufficient supplies of crude oil; those 
owning or controlling considerable numbers of 
producing wells were in a more favorable position. 
The increased effort toward self-sufficiency in 
this respect raised the value of refined petroleum 
output from about $70% million in 1948 to over 
$103% million in 1949. Value of output of crude 
oil rose from almost $11 million to nearly $13'4 
million. 

Other 
creases in value of output over the year were 
feed, seed and fertilizer, chemicals, and machinery 
Considerable 
lubricating oil, lumber 


commodities that showed sizable in- 


and equipment. declines were 
shown in food products, 
and shingles, printing, and vegetable oils. 

Values of services provided by service federa- 
tions fell from over $3.3 million in 1948 to $2.2 
million in 1949. A large increase occurred in the 
insurance and bonds business, but this and smaller 
increases in a number of services were insufficient 


to overcome declines in others. 


Leading Consumers’ Cooperatives 


Among the nonfarm consumers’ cooperatives 
reporting to the Bureau for 1949 were 8 associa- 
tions having 3,000 or more members each and 12 
whose 1949 business exceeded a million dollars 
(table 1). 





TaRLeE 1.—Leading consumers’ cooperatives, 1949! 
Mem- | Bust- 
Association . ness, 
eae 1949 


Distributive associations 


Consumers’ Cooperative Society of Palo Alto, Calif 
Rochdale Cooperative, Washington, D. C 

Cooperative Trading, Inc., Waukegan, Il 

Greenbelt Consumers Services, Greenbelt, Md 
Harvard Cooperative Society, Cambridge, Mass 
United Cooperative Society, Fitchburg, Mass 

United Cooperative Society, Maynard, Mass 

Cloquet Cooperative Society, Cloquet, Minn 

Franklin Cooperative Creamery Association, Minneapo- 





lis, Minn 3, 100 736, 601 
Cooperative Consumers Society, Ithaca, N. Y 1,900 | 1, 194, 168 
Consumer-Farmer Milk Cooperative, Long Island City, 

N.Y 7,298 | 2,600, 215 
New Cooperative Co., Dillonvale, Ohio 2,249 | 1,938, 741 
University of Oregon Cooperative Association, Eugene, 

Oreg 18 566, 090 

Service associations 
Group Health Association, Inc., Washington, D. C 7, 041 730, 343 
Consumers Cooperative Services, New York, N. Y (2 1, 682, 041 





Includes those having 3,000 or more members and/or a business of $1 mil- 


n or more 
? No data; membership in 1947 was 8,291 
Operations of Local Associations 


Membership of reporting associations averaged 
819 for the stores and 719 for the petroleum coop- 
eratives; average volume of business done was 
$413,471 and $277,166, respectively. Net earn- 
ings for the stores that had earnings averaged 3.9 
percent on the total business done; losses for those 
that suffered losses averaged 2.3 percent of sales. 
(The corresponding figures for 1948 were 4.2 and 
2.7 percent.) For the associations whose main 
business was the handling of petroleum products, 
earnings averaged 7.2 percent and losses 2.6 per- 
cent (6.7 and 2.2 percent, respectively, in 1948). 

Information on patronage refunds was available 
for 454 local associations; these returned a total 
of $5,787,946. The rate of return, based on 
amount of business done, was 2.7 percent for the 
stores, 5.3 percent for the gasoline cooperatives, 
3.1 pereent for the “other distributive,” and 3.7 
percent for the service cooperatives. 7 

These patronage refunds included not only the 
earnings made by the local associations on their’ 
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own operations, but also cash refunds received by 
them on their purchases from the wholesale asso- 
ciations. The latter, however, were in many cases 
much smaller than in preceding years. Previously, 
the refunds from the wholesales often exceeded 
the entire operating earnings of the local associa- 
tions. 

The performance level of the city associations 
with nonfarm membership—dealing mainly in 
food—fell below that of the whole group of report- 
ing cooperatives in 1949 as it did in 1948. These 
were likewise the associations whose wholesales 
were showing losses and therefore could return no 
patronage refunds. The balance sheets of these 
local associations were also adversely affected by 
write-offs of part of their share capital investment 
in the wholesales as a result of the wholesales’ 
losses—and consequently of the decline in the 
value of the latter’s assets. 

In 1949, as in 1948, dissolutions of store asso- 
ciations exceeded the newly formed associations, 
reducing the total slightly. 

An intensive study of housing cooperatives, now 
in progress, is revealing additional dissolutions 
(either because of inability to solve their problems 
or because of completion of a co-venture project), 
but also a substantial number of new or previ- 
ously undiscovered associations. The enactment 
of section 213 in the Housing Act of 1950, with its 
directive to the Federal Housing Administration 
to assist housing cooperatives with planning and 
technical advice will probably result in further 
extension of cooperative activity. 

Another record year was attained by the credit 
unions, with new peaks in membership, business 
(loans granted), and assets. 


In table 2 are given estimates of number of 
associations, membership, and business for the 
various types of cooperatives in 1949. They 
include data for continental United States, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico, but not for Hawaii.’ 


TABLE 2.— Estimated membership and business of consumers’ 
cooperatives in 1949, by type of association 

















| Total | , 7 | 
Type of association | —— | Samer | A mount of 
|} Of asso- | embers | business 
| clations 5 
— — —— a a SS 
Local associations | | 
Retail distributive | 3,790 | 2,511, 000 |$1, 215, 000, 000 
Stores and buying clubs. | 2,350 | 1, 500,000 820. 000, 000 
Petroleum associations | 1, 375 990, 000 380, 000, 000 
Other ! 65 | 21, 000 15, 000, 000 
Service 730} 306,620 35, 072, 000 
Rooms and/or meals 185 | 16, 000 6, 300, 000 
Housing | 150 22, 500 #8, 700, 000 
Medical and/or hospital care | 
On contract bee 25 16, 000 750, 000 
Own facilities . | 80 495, 000 10, 350, 000 
Burial: ¢ | 
Complete funeral | 27 26, 000 395, 000 
Caskets only 3 1,120 7,000 
Burial on contract | 10 5, 000 70, 000 
Cold storage * | 180 100, 000 6, 500, 000 
Other * , | 120 | 25, 000 2, 000, 000 
Etectric light and power’ | 808 | $2, 895, 062 178, 171, 086 
Telephone (mutual and cooperative).| 33, 000 675, 000 10, 000, 000 
Credit unions * |} 10,085 4, O06, 977 778, 844, 521 
Insurance associations. . _ 2,000 | '°1,500,000 | © 210, 000, 000 
Federations 3 Asens. 
Wholesales: 
Interregional 2 77 11, 084, 800 
Regional 30 5,135 | 4 345, 897, 000 
District 19 265 | 49 6, 043,000 
Service | 19 1,750 2, 185, 000 
Productive | 17 | 425 | 101,500,000 
Electric light and power '. | 
| 


11 | 87 9, 605, 221 





!' Such as consumers’ creameries, dairies, bakeries, fuel yards, lumber 
yards, ete. 

+ Gross income. 

* Not including about 4,500 partly paid members. 

¢ Excludes cold-storage departments of other types of associations 

§ Local associations only; excludes federations (which are included with 
federations) and funeral departments of store associations 

* Such as water-supply, cleaning and dyeing, recreation, printing and 
publishing, nursery-school associations, etc. 

? Data furnished by Rural Electrification Administration 

* Number of patrons. 

* Actual figures, not estimates; includes, for the first time, data on credit 
unions in Puerto Rico. 

« Number of policyholders. 

"! Premium income 

3 Figures include an allowance for nonreporting associations 

4 Includes wholesale distributive, retail distributive, and service business 


TABLE 3.—Trend of operations of specified types of local consumers’ cooperatives, 1941-49 





Store associations | 


Petroleum associations 





Item | | | 
1949 | 1948 | 1047 | 1046 | 1945 | 1044 | 1042 | 1949 | 1948 | 1947 | 1946 | 1945 | 1944 1942 
Membership | : | ; 
Percent of increase over preceding year 5.2) 84 13.4) 11.6) 15.9) 256) 83 1.4) 65) 096/108) 114) 14.4 
Percent reporting | = oe. ‘ e We 
Increase over preceding year 70.0 | 77.5 | 80.9 | 72.8 | 82.9 | 08.8 | 75.5 | 72.9 | 76.9 | 80.2 | 77.5 | 78.2) 70.9 73.8 
Decrease from preceding year 30.0 | 22.5 | 19.1 | 27.2) 17.1 12) 26.5) 27.1 | 23.1 | 19.8 | 22.5 | 21.8) WI 26.2 
Amount of business ei ; | = - Pare 
Percent of increase over preceding year 1.3 | 11.3 | 30.9) 30.8/ 11.5; 196) 30.8 12) 23.2) 0.3 | 27.9) 107); 226) 13.6 
Percent reporting | 7 iri, 
Increase over preceding year 41.4) 73.0 80.8 | 90.5 | 72.9 | 80.3 | OO.8 | 52.4 | 03.2 | 80.7 | 94.1 | 86.3 | 89.4 78.9 
Decrease from preceding year 58.6 | 27.0 2.2) 95) 27.1) 19.7) 02) 47.6 68/103) 59) 137) 106) 21 
Net earnings | | 
Percent golng from | | | ‘ a 
Gain to loss &8) 9.0) 19.4 6.8} 42) 64) 54 2.8 2.9 24 % 7 2.0 
Loss to gain 7.4 3 3.7 91/)510.7) 42) 49 2.1 1.8 10 | ) y 1.2 
Percent reporting ¥ : } ¥ 
Loss in current and preceding years 10.9 | 11.8 9.1 3.3 8.4 2.0 2 2 1 5 : 1 4 
Increase in gain over preceding year 32.6 | 37.0 | 30.8 | 62.5 | 49.4 | 623 | 60.5 | 51.9 | 54.8 | 55.3 0) 73.9) 74.5) 647 
Decrease in gain over preceding vear 403 ' 389! 37.0 19.2 !'27.2' 25.1 17.9 '41.7' 402) 40.8 Wt 3 a3 317 
Decrease. 
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Trend of Development, 1941-49 


The 10-year trend in operations of cooperative 
store and petroleum associations is shown in 
table 3. 

—F.orence E. Parker 
Office of Labor Economics, BLS 


It should be pointed out that this figure includes some duplication (where 
local associations are members of more than one regional wholesalk Also, 
of these affiliated retail associations are purely farm-supply associations 

I ; 


handling producer goods only, and hence not covered in this Bureau's figures 

* The data for Alaska were obtained directly from the cooperatives there 
I'he information for Puerto Rico was furnished by the Office of the Inspector 
of Puerto Rico 


number of associations, not number of establishments 


of Cooperatives 


he table shows 


operated. Many cooperatives have one or more branches. Table 2 does not 
show volumes of business done in any particular line; many cooperatives 
carry on several departn ! various kinds of business, but in table 2 
all are cla ed f tot nain line of bu 





Wage Structure in 
Neckwear Industry, March 1950 


PLANT WORKERS in the neckwear industry had 
straight-time average hourly earnings of $1.33 in 
March 1950.'. Earnings for individual workers 
ranged from 65 cents to more than $3.50, but less 
than 1 percent of the workers were paid under 75 
cents and less than 6 percent exceeded $2.50. 
Approximately 62 percent of the plant workers 
were paid less than the industry average. 
Considering the comparative simplicity of the 
occupational structure of the industry, the range 
of individual employee’s earnings is unusually 
wide. There was no pronounced concentration 
of workers except in the lower end of the distribu- 
tion. One of the contributing factors to the wide 
range of individual employee’s earnings is the 
method of wage payment. The neckwear industry 
is predominantly a straight piecework industry. 
In terms of numbers of workers, the most important 
jobs are sewing-machine operators, pressers, and 
slip stitchers.? These jobs cover approximately 
56 percent of the workers in the industry, and all 
are predominantly piece-work jobs with a range in 
earnings from under 75 cents to $3 and over. 
Regional differences in time and _ earned- 
incentive rates also contributed to the wide range 


of earnings. The most pronounced difference in 


wages existed between New York City and other 
areas. New York City is the center of the industry 
and contains over a third of all the workers manu- 
facturing neckwear. About half of the workers in 
New York City earned more than $1.50 per hour, 
and approximately 30 percent earned more than 
$2 per hour. Average hourly earnings in New 
England ($1.12) were 51 cents lower than in New 
York City ($1.63). 

Differences in wage rates also found 
between regions outside of New York City, but the 
differences were not so pronounced. The highest 
level of earnings outside of New York City was in 


were 


TABLE 1,—Percentage distribution of plant workers in the 
men’s neckwear industry, by straight-time hourly earn- 
ings,' United States and selected regions, March 1950 





Plant workers, except learners 


Average hourly earn- |—— 














ings © Gn cents) United | New | Middle | Great ——s 
States? England Atlantic Lakes Pacific 
0 “4 0.7 
nder 77.5 15.0 22. 5 12.5 9.2 6.1 
7 and under 80.0 1.0 1.3 S 1.2 2 
80.0 and under 85.0 64 7.4 5.4 4.9 5 
85.0 and under 90.0 5.4 4.2 5.1 ; 4.5 
90.0 and under 95.0 4.2 5.1 1.8 7.0 2.4 
95.0 and der 100 3.6 0 18 1.2 4.9 
100.0 and under 105.0 6.2 6.1 5.3 11.6 8.3 
105.0 and under 110.0 4 6.2 2.8 5.2 4.2 
119.9 and under 115.0 5.0 6.2 4.2 4.1 5.6 
115.0 and under 120.0 1.3 3.2 3. 1 4.4 4.! 
120.0 and under 125.6 2.6 s 2.3 44 1.9 
125.0 and ur r 130.0 4.5 28 9 9 Ff 10.5 
130.0 and 135.0 2.7 5.0 2.2 3.6 28 
135.0 and under 140.0 2.4 2.9 2.3 3.2 3.8 
140.0 and under 145.0 28 2.3 2.3 H 8.0 
145.0 and under 15.0 19 1.8 19 2.9 28 
150.0 and under 160.0 5.0 5.6 5 2.6 40 
160.0 and under 170. 3.9 28 9 5.8 7.1 
170.9 and under 180.0 2.9 3.5 2.9 2.4 4.7 
180.0 and under 190.0 22 Lf 2.4 12 4.2 
190.0 and under 200.0 1.4 1.7 1.7 gy 
200.0 and under 210.0 27 6 40 2 
210.0 and under 220.0 1.3 6 1.6 0 
220.0 and under 230.0 2.1 1 3.0 5 2.4 
230.0 and under 240.0 1.0 : 14 5 7 
240.0 and under 250.0 a) 2 1.2 2 
250.0 and under 260.1 11 2 1.6 3 7 
260.0 and under 270.0 9 1.3 
270.0 and under 280.0 6 9 2 
280.0 and under 290.0 7 l 1.1 
200.0 and under 300.0 6 9 
300.0 and over 20 2 3.2 2; 2 
Total 100.0 100. ¢ 100. ( 100.0 100.0 
Number of workers 37, 361 & 4, 67 1659 425 
Average hourly earn 
ings ! $1. 33 $1.12 $1.44 $1, 20 $1. 30 





' Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work 

? Includes data for other regions in addition to those shown separately 

+ Information was not obtained from 2 large plants who employed almost 12 
percent of the total workers in the industry. One of these plants was located 
in the Great Lakes region. 


the Pacific region with an average of $1.30, while 
the lowest level, 90 cents, was found in the 
Southern States. But among homogeneous areas, 
earnings were at about the same level. Thus, the 
Middle Atlantic region, excluding New York City, 


‘ 
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had an average of $1.14, as compared with $1.12 
in New England. The Great Lakes region aver- 
aged only 1 cent higher than the Middle West. 

TaBLe 2.—<Straight-time average hourly earnings' for 


selected occupations in the neckwear industry, United 
States and selected areas, March 1950 





Average straight-time hourly 
United earnings in 
States 


Middle Atlantic 


Occupation , 
Num- Aver-| Total, | — Great 
ber of |, 28° | includ- | New mt Lakes 
work hourly| ing New| York . 
ors earn- | York City 
ings City 
Cutters 393 | $1.78 $1.91 | $2.08 | $1.46 $1. 51 
Cutter helpers 95 59 9 1.11 77 85 
Floor boys or girls 201 87 M 86 | 78 (*) 
Foremen or foreladies 145 1.60 1.78 1.80 1.31 1.42 
Label sewers 230 1.17 1.33 1.40 &5 92 
Packers 423 90 91 Ro 80 93 
sonnet 1, 036 1.53 1. 68 2. 25 1. 20 l 31 
Sewers, hand 253 1.10 1.14 1.19 1.05 1.01 
Sewing machine operators 2, 207 1.44 158 | 193 12 1.29 
Shipping room labor 130 89 | 90 90 78 90 
Slip stitchers, hand 646 1.22 1.20 1. 36 @) 1. 08 
Slip stitchers, machine 252 1.78 2.19 2.72 1.13 1.30 
lurners 395 1.35 1. 45 1. 5é 1.05 1.2 





Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work 
? Includes data for other regions in addition to those shown separately. 
Insutlicient data to justify presentation of an average. 


Another contributing factor to the wide spread 
in individual earnings is the occupational variation 
in earnings. Cutters and machine slip stitchers, 
averaging $1.78 an hour, were the highest paid 
workers on a Nation-wide basis. In contrast, 
janitors averaged 85 cents. New York City had 
the widest spread in average hourly earnings by 
occupation, showing an average of $2.72 for ma- 
chine slip stitchers—$1.86 higher than the average 
of 86 cents paid to floor help. In all of the areas 
covered, except the Middle Atlantic region, the 
highest paid workers were cutters, and the lowest 
paid were generally the floor help. 

—A. N. JARRELL 


Division of Wage Statistics, BLS 


Based on a mail questionnaire study of establishments employing 10 or 
more workers, whose major activity was the manufacture of men’s and boys’ 
neckties, cut and sewed from purchased woven or knit fabric. 

The form used in the study requested that all earnings data shown exclude 
overtime and shift premiums, but include earnings under incentive systems 
of wage payment. 

3 Inasmuch as the material used in the study was obtained by mail ques- 
tionnaire, no uniform set of job descriptions was used in classifying workers. 
Therefore, the same degree of comparability cannot be assumed to exist as 
in those Bureau studies made by field representatives using standard 
descriptions. 


Selective Service 
Extension Provisions 


By TWO AMENDMENTS the Congress extended the 
Selective Service Act’s provisions to July 9, 1951, 
and continued its statutory reemployment rights. 
The original act, due to expire on June 24, 1950, 
was extended for 15 days by a congressional 
amendment on June 23, 1950. The Selective 
Service Extension Act of 1950, passed on June 30, 
1950, further amended the 1948 act and extended 
its provisions until July 9, 1951. 

Authority was granted the President to order 
into active military or naval service ‘‘any or 
all members and units of any or all Reserve 
components of the Armed Forces of the United 
States and retired personnel of the Regular Armed 
Forces” for a period not exceeding 21 months. 
This authority was embodied in a new section 
added to the act. 

In accordance with the extension of the Selective 
Service Act of 1948, inductees, enlistees, and re- 
servists who leave jobs in private industry or with 
the Federal Government to perform active service 
in the armed forces are eligible for reemployment 
rights. 

These rights will apply to a person enlisting 
in the armed forces prior to July 9, 1951, if the en- 
listment is his first enlistment since June 24, 1948. 
They will be applicable for not more than 3 years 
unless extended by law, and apply to a reservist 
entering active duty between the same dates, if 
relieved from active duty within 3 years, or as soon 
thereafter as be can obtain his release. Applica- 
tion of reemployment rights was explained by 
Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin in a July 
13, 1950, press release. 

“‘Of special interest to reservists,” the Secretary 
said, “is the fact that the Selective Service Act of 
1948, as amended, extends reemployment rights 
to persons who enter upon active duty in the armed 
forces in response to an order or call to active duty. 
Whether with or without bis consent, a person 
going on active duty does so in response to a call 
* * * The statute draws no distinction 
between the reasons behind the call.” 
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Operations of 
Credit Unions in 1949 


ANoTHER RECORD was achieved by the credit 
unions in the United States in 1949, with new 
highs in membership, amount of loans made, and 
total assets. 

Of 10,085 credit unions in existence at the end 
of year, 9,910 were active and reported—a gain 
of nearly 600 over the previous year. Member- 
ship increased to 4,066,977, a rise of 6.9 percent. 
Loans made during 1949 exceeded three-fourths 
billion dollars, 
million (22.9 percent) over 1948, 
which have had an unbroken line of ascent since 


of a a gain of more than $145 


Total assets, 


1931 (the first year for which data are available), 


rose by more than $126 miliion (18.0 percent) to 
an all-time peak of $827,965,783. 

Although both the State-chartered associations 
and the Federal credit unions shared in these 
increases, those made by the latter group were 
larger both in amount and percentagewise. 


Statistics of Operation, 1948 and 1949 ' 


Illinois retained its leading position in the credit 
union field on all points. In second and third 
place as regards number of associations were 
New York and Pennsylvania; membership, New 
York and Massachusetts; loans made in 1949, 
California and Massachusetts; and total assets, 
Massachusetts and California. Detailed operations 
for 1948 and 1949 appear in table 1. 

































Tasie 1.—Operations, assets, and earnings of credit unions in 1948 and 1949, by State 
her @ 
— iat - Number Amount of loans Reserves 
adi 7" Number of loans fe Paid in | (eparenty Net es — 
: ” ma pes Yea of made share onan 1] | Total assets | ° — . — 
rotat| port: | MPO | SSR | Made dur-| Deena ot | “SMM | reserve, shares 
. ing year etc.) 
ing year 
4 " 1949 |10,085 | 9.910 | 4,066,977 | 3, 007,633 |$778, 844,521 |$508, 160, 252 ($700,335, 785 |$43, 285, 543 |$827, 965, 783 |$25, 425, 964 ($0, 904, 752 
1948 | 9 331 9, 329 | 3,749,047 | 2 633, 783, 555 | 398, 386, 957 | 603, 393,785 | 43, ¢ 24 | 701, 461,389 | 20, 109, 777 |13, 557, 027 
1949 | 5,430 | 5.415 | 2,247,371 | 1,687,966 | 420, 932, 234 | 333,512, 888 | 415, 334, 851 297, 245 | 511, 603, 279 | 14, 585, 280 | 9, 904, 752 
1948 | 5. 273 271 | 2,120,708 | 1, 470,558 | 360,546, 180 | 260, 744,630 | 368, 385, 417 , 379, 835 | 443, 049, 653 | 11, 807,459 | 7, 965, 422 
Federa 1949 | 4, 644 4,495 | 1,819,606 | 1,330,667 | 348, 912, 287 | 174. 647,364 | 285. 000,034 | 9, 968,208 | 314,362,504 | 11, 040, 704 (4) 
1948 | 4,058 | 4,058 | 1,628,339 | 1,204,771 | 27 37, 27 | 235, 008,368 | 16,567,989 | 258,411,736 | 8,302,318 | 5, 501, 605 
Alabama 1M49 87 83 | 80, 142 | 7,424, 398.179 | 199, 998 
1948 82 a4 | 70, 562 | 6, 692, 7 336,179 | 193, 659 
Alaska # 1949 12 12 | | 760 99, 1, 846 (® 
1948 7 7 | 19 3,3 1 w _— 
4 s 1949 30 29 | 5, 398 1, 141, 59, 051 1, 247 
1948 28 28 | 5, 221 | 865, 5 45, 086 7, 998 
Arkansa 1949 33 33 4, 953 792 | 714, ! 33, 880 16, 000 
1948 0 30 3. 970 | 550, 23, 718 15, 052 
‘ 1949 562 550 233, 308 76 | 56, 984, 2.051.980 | 500,000 
1948 500 500 | 7 7 192, 246 59 | 42, 844, 7 1, 669, 494 |71, 100, 388 
I Zone # 1949 5 5 | 1, 757 5 44. * 90 ® 
1048 5 5 | | 3, 891 |... 
rad 1949 115 113 | 22. 7] 7,600, 313,308 | 120,762 
1048 110 110 | | 22 |} 6,222, 7 196,062 | 7 137, 486 
1 ut 19 274 271 78 20, 712, 626, O75 | 27,911 
1948 263 264 ? 80, ‘ | 19, 382 7 562,027 | 7355, 852 
aware! He 10 ” 2 37 | 482 21,010 } (®%) 
1948 10 10 | 2 2 | 368 15, 644 | 2, 839 
l t of Columbia. .| 1949 120 118 64 a | 12. 537. 491, 782 7 48, 708 
1948 116 116 1 6,6 | 8,976 413, 440 290, 333 
Florida 1949 203 197 58, : 8, 11, 244 7 445, 204 152, 604 
1048 175 175 48 6, 6 9, 140 ? 364, 244 | 250, 823 
jeorgia 1949 141 150 44 7,é 2,991 7 358, 391 * 180, 000 
ims | 143 143 r 5, 2, 711, 17% 7 281,278 | 1177, 566 
Hawaii * 1949 | = 105 103 40, 529 22, 823 . & 13, 340, 83 404, 641 | (*) 
1948 101 101 39, 611 19, 843 4, | 11,977,324 | 324,990 | 251,068 
Idat 1049 35 33 6, 221 ’ 3, 65 | 782, 93: 2 7 33, 181 | * 1,600 
1948 33 33 5, 620 43 ? | 656, 41 27.645 | 717.300 
I is 1949 RAS 882 438, 032 0) 49, | 84,665,754 | 5,320,103 | 92,631,537 | 3,407,044 1, 882, 281 
1048 M45 845 456, 071 329, 3a, 76, 739,356 | 4, 684,649 82, 661,119 2, 652, 989 | 1, 731, 198 
Indiana 1949 $27 318 136, 088 87 14, 22,973,858 | 1,006,454 | 25, 476,174 7 700, 648 196, 982 
1948 307 308 | 7 126, 476 77 11, ; } 20,098,799 | 1,112,620 | 22,015, 117 7 641,247 | * 430,632 
lowa 1949 205 206 1, 378 * 40 5, 8, 879, 789 412,368 | 10, 266, 701 7 235, 336 | * 150,000 
1948 luv 195 43, 767 32 4, 7,615, 951 | 360, 962 76, 244,928, 140,224 
Kansas MY 134 142 8, 961 35 5,3 6, 895, 395 | 218, 122 208, 095 | 108, 968 
1948 126 126 15, 284 22, 4, 0° 5, 668, 300 245, 454 168,533 | 139,672 
Kentucky 49 14 118 1, 808 27 5, 7 6, 952, 539 614, 379 247,855 | * 180,000 
48 113 113 8, 551 21 4, 5,902,599 | 503, 305 150, 295 | 7 118, 7! 
Louisiana Mu 173 168 6, 825 44,312 | 7 | 5, 7, 065, 377 357, 071 , 342, 159 | 60, 090 -» 
f {| “| oS 45, 750 47 7 4, 2 5, 475, 271 471,758 | 6, 158, 032 229,194 | 170, 2784 
Maine My 45 42 16, 119 10,3 2, 1, % 1, 833, 675 133,561 | 2,366, 687 76, 178 15, 628 
1948 40 40 14, 970 9, 702 1, 820, 387 1, & 538, 362 105, 973 1, 960, 571 55,170 | 35, 786 
See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE 1.—Operations, assets, and earnings of credit unions in 1948 and 


1949, by State—Continued 





Number of 




















Reserves 























| associattons | Number Amount efleane (guaranty Divi 
State and type of | y,. Number | of loans Paid in “fund, Net earn- | dends 
charter ear o made share sneral | Total assets | "ino: , 
: Re- | members during Made d Outstand- capital ve —_ sh oes 2 
Total | port- year ule Cur | ing end o | Seserve, shares 
ing | ing year year j etc.) | 
| 
Maryland..... 1949 80; 77 7 28, 553 $3, 125,187 | $4,136,031 | $317,332 | $4,877, 490 $165, 472 
1948 | 72 7 | 22,204 2, 382, 139 3, 457, 390 336, 541 4, 088, 526 | 155, 316 
Massachusetts 1949 539 537 | 7 217,307 40, 436,270 | 56,538,983 | 6,647,681 | 72, 231,355 1, 593, 276 
en 1948 533 533 7 201, 501 34, 553,820 | 58,554,382 | 6,414,627 | 65,753,407 | 1, 494, 752 
Michigan..._. 1949 | 322 316 141, 189 31, 514, 764 | 39,854,626 | 2,428,524 | 48,952,218 | 1, 595, 682 
1948 275 275 124, 601 24, 184,690 | 32, 288.502 | 1,692,266 | 39,655,796 | 1,017,121 
Minnesota... 1949 338 334 | 65, 576 18, 197,652 | 18,913,649 | 1,449,609 | 24, 536,748 | 637, 055 
1948 324 | 324 55, 614 14, 787,260 | 15, 870, 607 | 795, 233 21, 175, 915 489, 538 
Mississippi. -. 1949 35 35 14, 293 830, 081 | 943, 638 | 89, 196 | 1° 153. 166 | 47, 047 
1948 31 | 31 7 22, 567 567, 788 | 747,175 108, 220 | 914, 173 | 5, 901 
Missouri. _. 1949 393 | 393 ? 82, 463 16, 260,016 | 22,490,507 | 1,003. 557 | 25, 235, 184 | 89, 391 
1948 383 383 ? 67, 214 12, 481,025 | 19, 061, 284 | 945,530 | 21, 450, 383 73, 577 
Montana 1949 46 46 | 5, 248 995,312 | 1,386, 984 40, 840 1, 506, 685 53, 351 
’ 1948 39 39 | 6, 083 7 836,534} 1, 155, 086 68, 529 1, 247, 931 46, 072 
Nebraska 1949 86 84 | } 18, 511 72,772,780 | 3,992, 781 195, 399 4, 364, 752 118, 411 
: 1948 83 83 16, 396 2, 243,165 | 3,341,789 | 200.046 | 4,080,484) = 116, 126 
Nevada! 1949 10 10 1, 468 179, 985 | 204, 132 | 5. 403 235, 794 | 10, 576 
, : 1948 8 | 8 1,048 | 123, 900 143, 207 8, 559 152, 866 6, 353 
New Hampshire 1949 13 13 4,445 | 7 1, 568, 442 853, 288 | 169, 416 2, 509, 310 69, 449 
. 1948 13 13 4, 376 | 7 1, 360, 836 773, 478 | 163, 010 2, 196, 047 68, 129 
New Jersey. 1949 272 264 77, 497 8, 421, 213 19, 131, 322 | 718, 616 20, 397, 249 620, 418 
- 1948 244 244 71, 751 | 7,015,937 | 16,860,329 | 1,024,679 | 19,024, 854 497,742 
New Mexico_. 1949 38 37 2, 308 | 376, 490 434, 690 14, 892 487, 872 25, 561 
: 2 1948 | 35 36 | 2, 201 | ‘ 209, 876 266, 063 | 19, 893 296, 325 12, 446 
New York ..... 1949 788 767 | 203, 889 | q 5: 34, 834, 582 50, 911, 886 4, 186, 301 58, 104, 198 1, 654, 500 
1948 730 730 | 184, 475 | 57, | 29,841,067 | 45,042,692 | 4,730, 825 2,952 | 1,419, 035 
North Carolina 1949 223 | 223 } 35, 110 | , 281,224 | 5,379, 523 6, 702, 472 284, 749 . 605 252, 839 
ss 1948 219 219 | 7% 32,982 | , 646,102 | 4, 645, 994 6, 188, 934 282, 933 ? 222, 390 
North Daxota. 1949 | 90 82 | 4, 661 2, 426, 183 2, 684, 360 4, 475, 792 83, 036 95, 419 
1948 88 88 | 4,522 | 73,028,115 | 2,329, 231 4, 370, 128 79, 681 93, 592 
Ohio 1949 638 | 616 | | 184,168 | 51, 088, 417 | 34,367,209 | 42, 884, 205 1, 402, 912 1, 372, 289 
. 1948 585 585 177, 037 43,994,913 | 22,978, 131 39,317,218 | 1, 858, 262 1, 111, 242 
Oklahoma... 1949 81 77 20,531 | | 6, 249, 459 | 4,313, 022 3, 022, 173 300, 256 7 180, 314 
1948 73 73 | 7 22, 064 4, 77 3, 466, 758 2, 132, 240 266, 658 150, 418 
Oregon. - 1949 72 7 | 18, 408 | 3, 504, 507 4, 139, 251 155, 271 173, 409 
1948 65 65 | 15, 365 | 2, 511, 286 2, 990, 289 159, 180 112, 141 
Pennsylvania_. 1949 652 640 203, 570 | 23, 898,940 | 41, 955, 882 | 1, 619, 314 1, 826, 213 
1948 596 595 | 186, 636 20, 703,068 | 36,311,738 | 2, 438, 054 1, 398, 603 
Puerto Rico *__..__ 1949 40 40 | | 8, 300 | 314, 786 324, 937 11, 351 &, 244 
Rhode Island. 1949 48 | 7 | | 16, 013 | 11, 669, 089 8, 203,320 | 1, 047, 305 412, 919 
1948 42/ 42) } 12,180 | 9, 638, 230 | 6, 636,894 | 857, 001 % 
South Carolina 1949 | 30 29 | 8,115 | 672, 784 922, 482 | 44, 497 7, 
1948 | 27 27 } 7, 235 | 648, 665 864, 467 | 73, 819 5, 33, § 
South Dakota § 1949 | 36 | 36 | } 4,611 | ( 524,330 | 1, 007, 850 | 34,366 | 1, 092, 264 34, 824 
1948 35 | 35 | | 3, 506 | 5, 2% 345, 692 | 755, 361 | 54, 225 | 821, 628 24, 443 
Tennessee... .. 1949 150 147 | 7 55,427 | ? 11,395, 261 7,324,347 | 10, 294, 587 | 834,427 | 11,731, 435 204, 677 
1948 130 130 ? 46,133 | 78,765, 897 5, 398, 316 8, 299, 559 | 830, 711 9, 385, 255 7 238, 283 
Texas 1949 436 423 138, 423 41, 089,433 | 23, 839, 440 29, 250, 398 1, 594, 736 33, 238, 096 1, 308, 747 
1948 | 353 35: 112,497 | 29,728,357 | 16,302,127 | 21,258,107 | 1,790,049 | 24, 024, 832 953, 346 
Utah 1949 68 69 712,962 | 7 4,752, 061 3, 902, 514 3, 862, 464 183, 913 4, 547, 205 7 191, 966 
1948 | 64 66 711,353 | 73,451,958 | 2,833, 987 3, 047, 967 172, 630 3, 447, 473 1 92, 780 
Vermont 1949 30 29 73,151 | 7 247, 664 | 150, 061 193, 915 5, 649 220, 114 73,703 
1948 | 3] 23 72,418 ? 162, 020 | 95, 753 141, 849 | 5, 918 156, 471 1 4, 536 
Virginia 1949 108 105 | 731,501 | 76,067,414 | 3,060,847 3, 468, 834 | 357, 407 4, 544, 477 362, 151 
1948 92 92 | 28, 163 5, 983, 745 2, 639,069 | 2, 883, 869 327, 084 3, 777, 453 | 123, 886 
Washington 1949 176 175 | | 140,207 | 7 11, 489,472 7, 602, 887 9, 659, 290 634, 801 10, 603, 633 | 440, 164 
1948 167 | 167 | 735,054 | 78, 740,071 5, 581,634 | 7, 438,678 626, 306 8, 245, 247 | 323, 819 
West Virginia 1949 67 67 | 15, 410 3, 128, 578 1,719,997 | 2,150,698 | 149, 844 2, 721, 823 104, 766 
1948 66 66 15, 555 i 1, 458, 189 1, 885, 159 | 181,490 | 2,376, 573 | 84,712 | 
Wisconsin 1949 535 | 535 | 112,034 ! 21,745,139 | 32,124,911 | 2,545,573 | 35,646,618 | 1, 184,470 
1948 537 | 537 107, 799 "17,082,480 | 27,428, 561 2,204,612 | 30,367,347 | 042, 255 
Wyoming § 1949 7] 17 1, 909 384, 583 523, 053 21, 675 | 595, 800 | 23, 186 
1348 17 17 2, 653 323, 129 466, 153 35, 855 502, 242 | 20, 713 














' In some States the number of credit unions reporting is greater than the 
total at the end of the year because the former includes associations that, 
although transacting some business during the year, had ceased operations 
by the end of the year 

21949 data are for State-chartered credit unions only; information for 
Federal credit unions not yet available. 

4 Revised figures 

‘ Data not yet available. 


Real-Estate Loans 


A total of 41 States reported as to loans made on 
the security of real estate. In 31 of these, the 
State law specifically permits such loans; in Minn- 


5 Federal credit unions only; no State-chartered associations in 


this State. 


* No data. 

’ Partly estimated. 

* Loss. 

* Estimated. 

© State-chartered associations; no Federal credit unions in this State. 

1! Does not include loans on real estate, which can be made only from 
surplus funds; for such loans, see table 2. 


esota, however, such loans may be made only on 
real estate occupied by the owner as his residence, 
and in Wisconsin they are permitted to be made 
only out of surplus funds and are regarded as 
“surplus investments.” In 6 jurisdictions (Colo- 
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rado, District of Columbia, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia) there is no specific 
provision in the law, but in Colorado, Oklahoma, 
and West Virginia real-estate mortgage loans were 


TARLE 2.—Real-estate loans of State-chartered credit unions, 











made, nevertheless, ir 1949. These loans are not 
permitted under the statutes of Connecticut, 
Kentucky, New Jersey, and New York. 

Of the 31 States with specific authorization in 
the law, 11? could supply no figures on the real- 


estate loans business of credit unions. In Puerto 








1949 % -~ 
Rico, where such loans are permitted, none were 
Loans made in 1949 | 103ns outstandir actually made in 1949. 
_ . end of 1949 . = a P 
Some information on the extent of the real-estate 
ta ‘ . " 
Secured Secured loans in 1949 was furnished for 22 States (table 2). 
t by real rotal by real 2 _ ° 
estat estat For the 6 States supplying data on the mortgage 
a ‘ loans made in 1949, such loans formed 8.7 percent 
Total $47, 287,074 $4 $66, 111, 188 : : , : 
of the total credit-union business done in that year. 
Ar , 95, 434 17, 423 : J, , , 7 
Florida i oe 1, 199, 209 In the 22 States that furnished information on real- 
rida 6.5 780 002, 271 re ‘ 
lowa 1, 102. 6 estate loans outstanding, these loans constituted 
Kansas ) ) 16 70 ‘ 
Main "9, 84 aati «36.0 percent of the total outstanding at the end of 
assachusetts : 6, 569, 046 
Michigan 29, 190, 601 16,345,115 the year. 
Minnesota 14, 530,743 | 1,958 7,115, 596 ‘ 
M »pi 9, 073 24, 378 
Mi ¢ - - 
—— ,%.75! Trend of Development, 1925-49 
New Hampst 1, 038, 902 
North Dakota 1. 803. 30 705 07 ‘ : . 
a pee ho ali one ae The trend of development of credit unions, as 
ae 181 ore 428 regards number of associations, membership, 
R} t ] | 6, 4 1s ‘ x . = Or 
—* ~ thes at business done, and total assets, from 1925 through 
Vermor > = : ; 
West Virginia 866, 368 sen Sea 1948 is shown in table 3. 
Ww , 9 2 ) 4876 | 47. 580. 015 
! For the State-chartered associations, the statistical data on which the 
rt 1 ‘ t both t tcta present report is based were furnished to the Bureau by the State official 
lata usually the Superintendent of Banks—charged with supervision of credit 
t ttor unions. All the information for the Federal credit unions was supplied by 
7 ~- ay t ‘ 4 ted to be - vd y " - ‘ — the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, Federal Security Agency. 
i t led : the t : tstand tt lof the ? Alabama, Idaho, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, New 
table Mexico, Texas, Virginia, and Washington 
TaBLe 3 Relative development of State and Federal Credit Unions, 1925-49 
litu . i M A mount of loans made Assets 
Fed Fed : ; ; 
ul | Stat | Total) Stat Total tat Federal Total State Federal Total State Federal 
4190 419 $20, 100, 000 
; 74 74 54. 048, 000 
v 1, 500) 1, 500 21, 214, 500 $33, 645, 343) $33, 645, 34 
1,61 1,61 2, 065, 000 31, 416, O72 31, 416, O72 
‘ » O16) 2,016 On 217. 500 35, 496, 668 35, 496, 668 
4 , 450) 2. 4m 36, 200, 000 40,212,112 
uv uM 2. 600 7. 850. 000 47, 964, O68) $1, 541, 902 
19 352) 3, 400) 1, Se 84, 541, 635 73, 659,146) 9, 411, 806 
. 6, 202) 3,792) 2, 5x 110, 625, 321 97, 087,995) 18, 311, 292 
1H3s 7,314) 4, 209) 3. 129, 058, 548 7, 672, 392) 20, 484, 024 
8 Hi) 4, 782 44 159, 403, 457 5, 226,718) 47, 497, 004 
1940 ’ 5, 302) 4 199, 619, 417 ), 198, 260) 72, 094, 881 
Mi 0,4 664) 4,793 225, 379, 046 3, 557, 977/105, 656, 839 
” 10, 501 611) 4, 980 156, 099, 218 389, 566/119, 232, 893 
1943 13 284] 5, O88 131, 304, 306 314, 723/126, 948, 085 
1044 », 0100 51) 4, O48 131, 141, 539 53, 663, 658/144, ¢ 
104 8,800) 4.9031!) 3. O50 32. 635, 939 
" 8, O68 ong! 3. o¢ 176. 432 535 
“4 188 l 4013 271, 324, 497 a, O48 
a8 4, 331 273) 4. 058 360, 546, 180 3, 049, 653 258, 411, 736 
aid 10, 08 439 4, 4 129, 932, 234 603, 279 316, 362, 504 
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Earnings in Paint and 
Varnish Manufacture, April 1950 ' 


AVERAGE EARNINGS of paint and varnish plant 
workers exceeded $1.40 an hour, during April 
1950, in half of 12 important areas of manufacture. 
On a city basis, the levels of hourly earnings 
ranged from $1.21 in Louisville, Ky., to $1.63 in 
San Francisco. Boston and Pittsburgh were the 
only other cities in which plant workers averaged 
less than $1.30. 

Men in April 1950 comprised over 90 percent 
of the labor force in this industry. In a majority of 
the areas they averaged at least $1.50 an hour in 
April 1950, as tinters, general utility maintenance 
men, technicians, and varnish makers. 

Women labelers and packers were reported in 
10 of the 12 cities and earned, on the average, from 
93 cents an hour in Pittsburgh to $1.41 in San 
Francisco. Average earnings below $1 an hour 
were also recorded for this occupation in Cleveland 
and Philadelphia. 

Women hand bookkeepers and general stenog- 
raphers averaged $1 or more an hour in all of the 
cities studied. The levels of earnings for hand 
bookkeepers ranged from $1.15 in St. Louis to 
$1.58 in Chicago; for general stenographers, from 


$1 in Boston to $1.37 in New York City. Among 
the office jobs studied, clerk-typists had the lowest 
earnings, city averages varying from 87 cents to 
$1.16 an hour. 

Comparisons of job averages in April 1950 with 
those reported in a similar study in November 
1948 showed that rates in general rose during the 
17-month period, increases from 5 to 10 percent 
being the most common. These increases un- 
doubtedly reflect the combined influence during 
this period of general wage-rate adjustments, ad- 
justments in particular occupational rates, in- 
creases to individuals for merit or length of service, 
and other factors that affect earnings levels. 


Related Wage Practices 


Operations on a day-shift basis only were 
reported by about 6 of every 7 plants studied. 
In plants having late-shift operations, the most 
common differential paid for second-shift work 
was 5 cents an hour and for third-shift 10 cents. 
A scheduled workweek of 40 hours was, with few 
exceptions, applicable to all plant workers in the 
selected areas. 

Generally, 6 paid holidays a year were granted 
to both plant and office workers. In New York 
City, the majority of the establishments provided 
for 11 paid holidays. 





Straight-time average hourly earnings ' for selected occupations in paint and varnish manufacturing in selected areas, April 1950 
New- San 
“a wan . ~ ee Cleve- — Los | Louis- ark— New Phila- Pitts- St ; 
Occupation and sex Boston | Chicago land Detroit Angeles| ville | Jersey | York delphia | burgh Route —_ 
City 
All Plant Occupations 
All workers $1. 28 $1.41 $1.41 $1. 48 $1.34 $1. 21 $1. 44 $1. 33 $1.41 $1. 27 $1. 30 $1.63 
en 1, 30 1.43 1, 45 1.50 1.35 (2) 1.45 1.34 1,42 1.30 1.34 1. 64 
Women 1,09 1.16 09 1, 29 1.02 (?) 1.29 1. 16 1.01 92 1.07 1.44 
Selected Plant Occupations 

Men 
Labelers and packers 1.28 1.31 1,33 1.49 1.27 1.11 1,36 1.29 1,23 1.35 1.31 1.5% 
Maintenance men, general utility 1.48 1.75 1. 57 1. 67 1.72 1.44 1. 57 1, 53 1.43 1.44 1.45 (?) 
Mixers 1.31 1.40 1.43 1. 52 1.37 1.26 1.4 1.37 1.35 1. 39 1. 25 1. 59 
Technicians 1.44 1. 51 1. 57 1. 55 1. 67 1.47 1.47 1 45 1.19 1. 51 1.49 1.72 
Tinters 1.42 1. 65 1.64 1.65 1.49 1.39 1.61 1.3 1. 4 1.43 1.54 1.77 
Truckers, hand 1. 27 1. 35 1.37 1, 48 1. 27 1.07 1,36 1,30 (3) 1,28 1.03 1.47 
Varnish makers 1.47 1. 57 1.71 1. 66 1. 53 1.40 1. 59 1. 66 1.61 1,42 1.72 1.76 

Women 
Labelers and packers 1.10 1.11 a) 1. 25 1. 05 (2) () 1.16 . 98 . 93 1. 06 1.41 

Selected Office Occupations | 

Women: 
Bookkeepers, hand 1. 25 1. 58 1.50 1. 56 1.31 (?) 1. 30 1.35 (2) @ 1.15 1.53 
Clerk-typists 87 1.13 .% 1.02 1.06 95 1.05 1.16 95 RY 92 1.06 
Stenographers, general 1.00 1. 24 1.04 1.17 1.19 1.10 1.19 1.37 1,06 1. 08 1.17 1, 18 





Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 


? Insufficient data to permit presentation of an average. 
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Paid vacations were received by workers in 
almost all of the establishments studied. Most 
of the plant workers received a l-week vacation 
after a year of service. The provisions for office 
workers were more liberal and generally allowed 
2 weeks’ paid vacation after a year’s employment. 


' Prepared in the Bureau's Division of Wage Statistics. Data were col 


lected by fleld representatives under the direction of the Bureau's regional 


wage analysts. More detailed information on wages and related practices 
for each of the cities studied is available on request 

Che study covered establishments, employing & or more workers, engaged 
in manufacturing paints, varnishes, lacquers, japans, enamels, and shellac. 
Approximately 28,000 workers were employed in the 12 areas studied 





The President’s 
Midyear Economic Report ' 


PresipENt TruMmANn in his midyear economic 
report to Congress on July 26 called upon the 
Nation to redirect a part of its resources “‘to the 
task of resisting aggression.”” Although produc- 
tion, real incomes, and employment all reached 
record levels in the first half of 1950, it became 
clear, the President asserted, that “further sub- 
stantial increases in output, particularly in some 
lines, will be needed to meet the enlarged needs 
resulting from the international situation.” 

The President warned the American people 
“This is 
“We 


are not now living under peaceful world condi- 


equally against indifference and alarm. 
not the time for business as usual,” he said. 


But neither are we engaged in a general 
situtation 


tions. 
or widespread war. We are in a 
between these opposite extremes, and economic 
He there- 
fore recommended the following economic meas- 


policy should be guided accordingly.” 


ures to meet the current situation: (1) A tax bill 
to provide $5 billion of new revenue on a full-year 
basis; (2) authority to regulate consumer and 
mortgage credit and commodity speculation; (3) 
authority to grant priorities and allocations of 
essential goods; and (4) adoption of a program to 
provide loans and incentives for the expansion of 
capacity, for technological developments, and for 
the production of essential supplies. 

“Our economy,” the President continued, “has 
the human and material resources to do the job 
if we achieve the unity which will enable 
As evidence of the power of 


ahead 


us to do our best.”’ 


the Nation’s economy, the President pointed to 
the record of its performance during the first half 
of 1950. 

Civilian employment rose to a record 61.5 
million in June. In the same month, unemploy- 
ment dropped to 3.4 million, or 5.2 percent of the 
civilian labor force, after having reached a post- 
war peak of 4.7 million in February. Wages and 
salaries were at a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of $139.8 billion in the second quarter. Hourly 
wages in manufacturing reached a new high of 
$1.45 in June. Work stoppages caused the loss 
of twice as much work-time in the first 5 months 
of 1950 as in the same period of 1949. The out- 
look for industrial peace brightened, however, 
with the signing of the 5-year contract between 
the General Motors Corp. and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO). 

Total production of all goods and services, cal- 
culated in constant dollars (1949 prices), also rose 
to a record annual rate of about $267 billion in 
the second quarter of 1950, compared to the pre- 
vious postwar peak of $259 billion in the fourth 
quarter of 1948. The June industrial production 
index reached an all-time high of 199—18 percent 
above that of June 1949. Productivity per man- 
hour in manufacturing is believed by some author- 
ities to be rising at an annual rate of 3 percent. 

Prices increased moderately during the first 
half of the year. The June wholesale price index 
was 1.8 percent above the June 1949 level, but 
still 7.4 percent below the postwar peak. In 
June 1950, consumer prices reached a level 2.5 
percent below their postwar peak. 

Profits were 17 percent higher than a year 
earlier, running at an annual rate of $31 billion in 
the second quarter of 1950. Consumer install- 
ment credit reached a total of $12 billion at the 
end of June—$2.9 billion higher than a year ago. 

Construction activity was at a peacetime high 
in June in spite of rising costs of material and 
labor. Personal income, consumption expendi- 
tures, and net saving in the second quarter were 
all at higher seasonally adjusted annual rates 
than in the fourth quarter of 1949. Private 
domestic investment in the second quarter rose 
to an annual rate of $44 billion—$13 billion above- 
the recession low of the fourth quarter of 1949. 


! Information is from the Midyear Economic Report of the President to 
the Congress, July 26, 1950, together with a report, the Economic Situation 
at Midyear, by the Council of Economic Advisers, Washington 1950 
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Dwelling Unit Surveys 
of the BLS ' 


AS PART OF ITS GENERAL REVISION of the Con- 
sumers Price Index, the U. S. Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is conducting surveys 
of vacancies and housing characteristics in the 
34 cities comprising the CPI. Indicative of these 
surveys are those recently completed in the St. 
Louis and Minneapolis-St. Paul areas. They 
showed that about 58.8 percent of the occupied 
dwellings in Minneapolis-St. Paul and 50.8 
percent in St. Louis were occupied by their 
Only a small percentage was rent-free 
in both areas. Average monthly rental of tenant- 
occupied dwellings ranged from $33.40 in St. 


owners. 


Louis to $41.17 in Minneapolis-St. Paul. Va- 
cancies were low in both areas—1 percent of an 
estimated 278,000 dwellings in Minneapolis-St. 
Paul and 1.3 percent of 372,000 units in St. Louis. 

The surveys of the 34 cities will include sum- 
maries of vacancy and occupancy in dwelling 
units, structural and facility characteristics, and 
monthly rent and facilities included in rent for 
tenant-occupied dwellings. Structural and facil- 
ity characteristics of occupied dwellings in the 
St. Louis and Minneapolis-St. Paul areas are 
summarized in the following table. 

' Information is from the following special releases of the BLS North Cen- 
tral Regional Office, Chicago, Illinois: BLS Surveys Housing Characteristics 
in the St. Louis Area, July 12, 1950; and BLS Surveys Vacancy and Housing 
Characteristics in Privately and Publicly Financed Dwelling Units in the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Area, June 28, 1950. Both surveys were made in 
December 1949 


Structural and facility characteristics of occupied dwelling unite with kitchen facilities, St. Louis and Minneapolis-St. Paul 
areas, December 1949! 





| 
All | Tenant- Owner- 
occupied | occupied occupied 
dwellings | dwellings | dwellings 
Characteristics | | 
Minne- | Minne- | Minne 
St apolis-| St apolis -| St apolis 
Louis) 8t Louis) St Louis 8&t 
Paul Paul Paul 


Percentage distribution 





Number of rooms—all units 100.0 100.0 |100.0 100.0 |100.0 100 
1 room 19 17) 3.5] 4.2 3 
2 rooms 7.7 8.0)| 144 20.0; 13 
3 rooms 25. 9 12.8 | 40.2 26.1 | 13.0 4 
4 rooms 24.5 20.8 | 23.3 23.4 | 25.7 19 
5 rooms 23.0 2.7) 12.4 15.5 | 32.8 33 
§ rooms 9.4 16.8 4.2 8.0) 14.1 22 
7 rooms or more 7.6 13.3 2.0 2.8 | 12.8 19. 
| 
Median number of rooms ‘ 5 3 ris i 5 
l ype of structure—All units 100.0 100.0 |100.0 100.0 |100.0) 100 
Single family 46.8 56.6 | 12.¢ 11.1 | 78.1 83 
2-, 3-, or 4-family * 2.0 26.4 | 65.0 45.8 { 21.0 14 
Apartment (5 or more 
units 11.2 17.0} 22.4] 43.1 Q 1 
Year structure built—All units_/100.0 100.0 |100.0 100.0 |100.0 100. 
Before 1920 61.6 60.2 | 76.7 77.7 | 47.5 49 
1920-1939 23.6 26.9 | 20.1 18.7 | 36.5 31 
1940-1946 5.9 6.4 19 1.9 9.6 9 
1947 and after 3.9 6.5 1.3 17 6.4 9 
Conversion status—All units.../100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 |100.0 100. 
Not converted 96.1 87.4 | 94.0 72.8 | 98.1 96. 
Created by non-structural | 
chang 1.6 7 2.7 1.5 6 
Created by structural 
change 23 11.9 3.3 25.7 1.3 | 3 
Before 1940 1.4] 91 20 20.4 | 7 2 
1940 and after 9 | 2.8 1.3) 5.3 6 | 1 
Exterior material—All units 100.0 100.0 |100.0 100. 0 |100.0 100 
Brick or stone 73.3 16.7 | 86.3 36.4 | 61.6 4 
Frame | 18.0 49.5 8.9 37.2 | 2.2 57 
Masonry and frame q 2.5 3 12; 13 3 
Other 7.8) 431.3 45) 25.2) 10.9 335. 
J 


0 
6 








All Tenant- Owner- 
occupied occupled occupied 
dwellings dwellings dwellings 

Characteristics | 
Minne Minne-| Minne- 
St apolis -| St apolis- | St apolis- 
Louis} St Louis} St Louis} St 
| Paul | | Paul | | Paul 


Percentage distribution 





Condition—All units 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Adequate state of repair 95.6 97.5 | 93.2 95.2 | 97.7 98.9 
Inadequate or unsafe as | | 

shelter . | 44 2.5 6.8 4.8 2.3 1.1 

Plumbing facilities—All units../100.0 | 100.0 |100.0; 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No running water | 1.8) 8; 290 1.6 7 
Running water only | 57 9} 7.1 6 4.3 11 
Flush toilet only 65) 23)110] 3; 22 1.7 
Private | 48 19)/ 7.6 27] 21] 1.5 
Shared 17 4 3.4 6 1 2 
One-half bath ¢ 1.8 2.2 2.6 2.7 1.0 1.9 

Private 1.4 19 19 2.2 1.0 1.8 
Shared 4 3 7 5 1 
Complete bath—shared 7.0 93/119 20.6 23 2.4 
Complete bath—private 
(one or more) 77.2 84.5 | 65.4 72.0 | 886 92.2 
One | 72.2 77.9 | 64.4 71.5 | 80.1 82.0 
One and one-half 19 3.7 1 2 3.4 5.8 
Two or more 3.1 2.9 | uv 3 51 4.4 
| 

Cooking fuel—All units 100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 100. 0 |100. 0 100.0 
Gas 84.1) 845) 89.0 04.45 | 79.6) 78.6 
Electricity 1.1) 145] 62 5.2 | 16.5 20.0 
Other 48}; 10] 58 BY} 3.9) 14 

| ] 

Refricerator—All units 100.0 | 100.0 |100.0| 100.0 |100.0 100.0 
Electric 83.3; 84.6) 786 79.4 | 87.6) 87.7 
Gas 4.3 | 66) 38 6.9, 48) 62 
Ice 11.0} 7.5 | 15.7 12.2); 67) 5.0 
None 1.4) 1.3 1.9 1.5 9) 1.1 

| | | 

Heating equipment—All units. |100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 100.0 |100.0 100.0 
Centra 72.3) 86.4) 58.7) 79.7) 84.9 0.3 
Other installed 26.1 11.7 | 30.0) 18.3 | 14.2 7.9 
Other not installed or none 1.6 19) 2.3 | 2.0) y 1.8 

| 





About 94.2 percent of the occupied dwellings in Minneapolis-St. Paul 
and about 98 percent in St. Louis were provided with kitchen facilities. 
? Also includes 1- (2-, 3-, or 4-) family structures with store 
?In the Minneapolis-St. Paul area, about 23.3 percent of all occupied dwell- 


ings, 16.2 percent of tenant-occupied dwellings, and 27.6 percent of owner- 

occupied dwellings were covered with stucco material 
‘Includes flush toilet, and wash bow! or tub or shower 

bath includes flush toilet and wash bow! and tub or shower 


One complete 
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Summary of 
Industrial Relations Activities 


The Federal Government seized the country’s 
major railroad lines on August 27. The action 
followed unsuccessful efforts to settle the prolonged 
dispute between railroad operators and the inde- 
pendent Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Order of Railway Conductors. White House 
sponsored conferences, union requests for Govern- 
ment seizure, ‘‘token”’ strikes, and the scheduling 
of a Nation-wide strike preceded the seizure action 
during the month. 

Mediation efforts resulted in an offer by the 
operators to grant a 23-cent-an-hour increase with 
further increases geared to increases in the cost of 
living. This took the place of the 18-cent-an- 
hour increase recommended by the emergency 
board as partially compensating for the reduction 
in the workweek of yard service employees. The 
unions rejected the new offer contending, as be- 
fore, that only a 31-cent-an-hour increase would 
prevent any pay loss, and that such an increase was 
justified by increases awarded to members of the 
nonoperating unions last year. 

The unions renewed earlier requests for Govern- 
ment seizure of the railroads, in rejecting the new 
offer. “Token” strikes of 5 days’ duration were 
called Yard employees of three terminal rail- 
roads, in St. Paul, Minn., Louisville, Ky., and 
Cleveland, Ohio, stopped work on August 21. 
Work stoppages beginning on August 22 involved 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway Co., and the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad. 

On August 23, the unions announced a Nation- 

On August 25 
Executive order 


wide strike effective August 28. 
President Truman issued an 
instructing the Secretary of the Army to take over 
the operation of the railroads. On the same day, 
the unions announced the indefinite postponement 


of the strike. 


Automobiles 


Several significant developments occurred dur- 
ing August involving major automobile producers. 

Outstanding was the joint announcement on 
August 25 by the Chrysler Corp. and the UAW 
(CLO) of an informal agreement on a wage in- 
affecting 100,000 employees. The 
agreement, reached “entirely apart and outside of 


crease over 


the contracts signed on May 4, 1950,” provides for 
an immediate wage increase of 10 cents an hour 
and other wage adjustments. The agreement 
reached in May, following a prolonged work 
stoppage, had not required the company to dis- 
cuss wages until July 1951. 

A similar agreement, providing for a 5-cent- 
an-hour raise, was reached within a few: days 
covering the 38,000 employees of the Briggs 
Manufacturing Co. 

The General Motors Corp. announced that it 
would increase the wages of 335,000 hourly paid 
employees by 5 cents an hour effective September 
1. The wage increase, which conforms to the 
cost-of-living formula of the company’s contract 
with the United Automobile Workers (CIO), was 
announced after the BLS Consumers’ Price Index 
had increased from 167.3 on April 15, to 172.5 on 
July 15. 

The General Motors agreement provided the 
pattern for settling a stoppage of 8,000 workers 
at the Packard Motor Co., in Detroit, which 
began on August 15 and ended on August 28. 
The company and the United Auto Workers (CIO) 
reached agreement on a 5-year contract providing 
for a 9-cent-an-hour wage increase, including 5 
cents for cost-of-living increases and a 4-cent- 
guaranteed annual improvement factor. These 
and other terms of the agreement are reported to 
be virtually identical with the General Motors 
agreement. 

The United Auto Workers (CIO) in early August 
requested the Ford Motor Co. to reopen its con- 
tract immediately for wage negotiations. The 
union contended that wage increases provided in 
recent agreements with other major automobile 
manufacturers, together with 'the “spiraling cost 
of living,”’ justify an immediate wage increase for 
Ford employees. This action followed the com- 
pany’s rejection of a similar proposal by Local 600 
of the union. The current agreement, negotiated 
in September 1949, provided for pensions and 
social insurance, but made no provision for any 
It bars any review of 
1951, except by mutual 


general wage changes. 

wages before January 1, 

agreement. 

Other Important Agreements 7 
Two-year agreements were concluded success- + 

fully between Armour & Co. and the United 

Packinghouse Workers (CIO) and the Amalga- 


a 


{ ; 
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mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
(AFL). The unions had coordinated their bar- 
gaining programs during the course of negotia- 
tions. The agreements, covering over 30,000 
employees, provide for an 11-cent-an-hour wage 
inerease, adjustments in piecework rates, liberal- 
ized vacation provisions, and an improved sick- 
ness and accident clause. The contract may be 
reopened on wages at 6-month intervals. 

The United Packinghouse Workers (CIO) an- 
nounced on August 24 that it had signed a con- 
tract with Swift & Co. also, providing the same 
hourly wage increase gained in the Armour agree- 
ment. The new Swift contract covers 30,000 
workers in 26 plants throughout the Nation. 

The United Automobile Workers (CIO) nego- 
tiated two other important agreements during 
the month, providing for wage increases as well 
as pension plans for the employees of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. and the Electric Auto-Lite Co. 


Stoppages 

International Harvester Co. plants in several 
Midwestern States were affected by strikes involv- 
ing some 50,000 employees. The separate partici- 
pating unions were the Farm Equipment Division 
of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers Union (Ind.) and the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO). The Farm Equipment Division, 
which represents workers in 11 of the company’s 
plants, called a strike August 18 at 4 plants. A 
tentative agreement on wage increases and other 
adjustments was reached August 22 but, 3 days 
later, the company announced that it was with- 
drawing its offer because of new local strikes. On 
August 27, the union called a system-wide strike 
affecting about 27,000 workers in 11 plants. 

The strike called by the UAW to support its 
proposals for a 15-cent-an-hour increase and other 
adjustments, began on August 23. It included 
nine plants and some 22,000 workers. Negotia- 
tions to end the stoppages continued through the 
end of August. 

A 5-day strike of 4,000 iron-ore miners employed 
by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. spread 
to other operations of the company, idling 25,000 
workers. The miners, represented by the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO), struck over a job- 
reclassification dispute. The dispute was settled 
on August 18. 

Other stoppages still in effect in late August 


involved approximately 4,500 workers at plants of 
the Solvay Process Division of the Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp., in Detroit, Syracuse, and Baton 
Rouge, and 2,500 workers at the Diamond Alkali 
Co. plant, in Painesville, Ohio (a division of the 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.). The first began 
June 13; the second July 22. In both cases, mem- 
bers of District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America (Ind.) sought wage increases and a pen- 
sion plan comparable to that established by the 
union for coal miners. 

Atomic plant construction projects at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., were delayed several days when 
approximately 1,500 construction workers refused 
to cross picket lines of the Painters Union (AFL). 
The painters were ordered back to work by their 
international union. 

The strike of carpenters which began in July, 
involving some 30,000—40,000 construction workers 
in 12 southern California counties, continued 
through August. However, many of the carpen- 
ters resumed work as contracts providing wage in- 
creases were signed with individual contractors. 

Stoppages involving New York City area con- 
struction projects were terminated during the 
month, following conclusion of agreements on 
wages and other matters. A 2-week strike of 
1,500 truck drivers, which had idled 70,000 con- 
struction workers, ended on August 7. The stop- 
page of over 2,000 members of the Plumbers and 
Steamfitters Union, in effect since mid-July, was 
concluded on August 25. (An agreement covering 
10,000 painters in the area, was concluded in early 
August without a stoppage.) 


Other Developments 

On August 8, the New Jersey State Superior 
Court ruled that an April 1950 award to operators 
employed by the New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 
by an arbitration board was “‘just and reasonable.” 
The court’s decision also upheld the State’s public 
utilities antistrike law under which the arbitration 
board was appointed. The company has appealed 
this decision to the New Jersey supreme court. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare submitted a unanimous report recom- 
mending enactment of S. 3295 which would amend 
the Railway Labor Act to permit the carriers and 
the unions to negotiate union shop and check-off 
arrangements. Present provisions of the act ban 
such arrangements. 








Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor 





Wages and Hours’? 


A court of 
appeals held* that lunch periods during which employees 
were required to work must be counted as time worked 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act, and that certain 


premium payments could not be credited against straight 


Overtime Compensalion—Credu for Premiums 


and overtime pay due for these lunch periods 

Employees held to be within the coverage of the FLSA 
in view of recent decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court * were engaged in building ships for the Government 
They worked under a collective-bargaining agreement 
which fixed an hourly rate and provided that employees 
working certain shifts were to receive a premium of one- 
half hour’s pay each day. These employees were required 
to work during their lunch periods, for which they re- 
ceived no compensation 

The court held that these premium payments must be 
included in the employees’ compensation to determine 
their regular hourly rate under the act, and could not be 
Accordingly, 


these employees were entitled to receive, for the lunch 


allocated as payment for the lunch periods 


periods worked, compensation at 1% times the regular 
hourly rate, as recomputed to include the premium 
payments 

All hours worked by the employees on Saturday were 
paid at 1's times the regular rate. The court held that 
this “half-time” premium for work on Saturday was not 

ludible for purposes of determining the regular rate 
Because of sections 7 (d) (6) and 7 (g) of the FLSA as 
amended retroactively in 1949, the court held that so 
much of the half-time premium for Saturday work as was 
paid for work under 40 hours per week, should be deducted 
from the amount due for lunch-time work, in order to find 
the net amount due for the lunch-time period 

Section 2 of the Portal-to-Portal Act (which applies to 
the period prior to its passage) did not, the court stated, 
relieve the employer of liability for compensating employees 
for work performed during these lunch periods, although 
the contract made such time noncompensable. This 
provision of the Portal Act was held to apply only to 
preliminary or postliminary activities, such as changing 
clothes, and did not apply to activities comprising the 
normal part of the employment. 
Portal Act—Compensable Activities. A Federal district 
court held * that an employee's suit for overtime compen- 


sation for work prior to May 1 1, 1947, should be summarily 
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dismissed if the employee did not allege that the work for 
which compensation was claimed was made compensable 
by his contract of employment or by a custom at his 
place of employment. 

Section 2 of the Portal-to-Portal Act provides that no 
employer shall be liable for overtime under the FLSA 
with respect to any activity engaged in prior to May 14, 
1947, except activities so made compensable. 

Although the work for which the compensation was 
sought was a part of the employee’s regular activities and 
did not consist of preliminary or postliminary activities, 
this fact was held not to relieve the employee of the 
necessity of alleging its compensability. Section 2 makes 
no distinction between portal-to-portal activities and other 
activities. The court refused to go into the legislative 
history of this provision on the ground that its meaning 
was clear. 

The result reached by the court in interpreting section 2 
is thus contrary to that reached by the Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit in the preceding case and by the 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit in an earlier case.® 


Portal Act-~Effect on Normal Workday. A court of appeals 
in a recent case upheld? a trial court’s dismissal of a suit 
by employees on the ground that they had failed to show 
that activities for which they claimed compensation were 
part of their ‘normal working hours.”” The case involved 
section 2 of the Portal Act, and the court, in conformity 
with its interpretation of that section in an earlier case,® 
held that the “‘vital issue’’ was to determine “‘the beginning 
and the ending of the normal workday.’ It concluded 
that the employees had failed to show the activities for 
which they claimed overtime compensation were part of 
the “normal workday.” Since activities performed out- 
side the workday were not made compensable by the em- 
ployment contract in this case, an action to recover com- 
pensation for any such activities was held to be barred by 
section 2 

Following recent United States Supreme Court decisions ® 
the court of appeals held that the work performed for an 
employer who manufactured munitions for the Federal 
Government was within the coverage of the FLSA. 
Coverage—Government War Contracts. In two per curiam 
decisions, the Court of Appeals for the Eight Circuit 
granted ® petitions for rehearing, and ordered new trials 
in the lower court, in suits for overtime compensation. 
The suits had been brought by employees working for 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contractors in Government-owned war 
plants. 

The court so acted to bring its decisions into accord 
with recent Supreme Court decisions. However, in one 
of the cases, the court held " that the employer was liable 
only for overtime compensation of employees engaged in 
the operation of the plant, and not for compensation due 
employees who engaged in construction of the plant. 


Labor Relations 


Refusal to Bargain—Non-Communist Affidavits. An im- 


portant decision of the Court of Appeals for the District 
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of Columbia " concerned compliance with section 9 (h), 
the “non-Communist affidavit” provision of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended by the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947. A local union need not secure 
execution of such affidavits by officers of the American 
Federation of Labor, the court held, even though the 
international with which the local is affiliated is an AFL 
member. 

Section 9 (h) denies a labor organization access to cer- 
tain facilities of the National Labor Relations Board, 
including protection against employer unfair labor prac- 
tices, unless its officers and the officers of any “national or 
international labor organization of which it is an affiliate’ 
have filed ‘“‘non-Communist”’ affidavits. 

An employer sought review of a Board order that he 
cease refusing to bargain with locals of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL. The employer 
alleged that at the time of its refusal to bargain, the failure 
of AFL officers to execute non-Communist affidavits justi- 
fied such refusal. (All the AFL officers subsequently 
executed non-Communist affidavits.) 

in holding against the employer, the court of appeals 
stated that the Board’s previous interpretation ™ of section 
9 (h), as not requiring execution of affidavits by officers 
of a parent federation such as AFL, should be given great 
weight. The Board, as the administrative agency re- 
sponsible for interpretation of the amended NLRA, was 
stated to be specially equipped with expert knowledge to 
decide the meaning of the term “labor organization” and 
the word “affiliate.” 

The Congressional Joint Committee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations had made no criticism of the Board’s 
interpretation of section 9 (h) in its report to Congress, 
although it had criticized Board interpretations of other 
provisions of the act. Another indication that such an 
interpretation did not violate the legislative intent was 
that the House bill which was the forerunner of the 
LMRA forbade certification of a labor union whose 
national or international officers were Communist. The 
words “labor organization” were inserted only when the 
provision was recast to provide for affidavits. The original 
provision obviously would not apply to officers of the AFL. 
The court denied that the Supreme Court, in its dismissal 
of the prosecution of the CIO for violation of section 304 
of the LMRA prohibiting political expenditures by labor 
organizations, had held the CIO to be a labor organization. 
In any event, the court stated, the term “labor organiza- 
tion” might have different interpretations according to its 
context. 

It was pointed out that the Supreme Court, in its 
decision * upholding the validity of the non-Communist 
affidavit provision, had found the main intention of such 
provision to be prevention of political strikes by regula- 
tions as to those who might be in control of the collective 
bargaining process. The AFL, with few exceptions, did 
not participate in the collective bargaining process, the 
court stated, and had no power to call strikes. Such 
power was exclusively in the local, national, or interna- 
For this reason the AFL was held not to 
of the act defining “labor 


tional unions. 
be described by section 2 (5 
organization.”’ The court recognized that its decision on 


this point was contrary to that of the Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit." 

Even if union noncompliance with section 9 (h) were 
admitted, the court held, the employer had no right to 
refuse to bargain. Going contrary to a recent NLRB 
ruling,” the court stated that section 9 (h) affected the 
procedural remedies unions might invoke before the 
Board, but did not create new substantive rights in the 
employer. It was pointed out that a union could avail 
itself of Board facilities if it complied with section 9 (h) 
contemporaneously with the issuance of the complaint by 
the Board. 


Refusal to Bargain— Alleged Loss of Majority. Two recent 
NLRB decisions concern the duty of an employer to 
bargain with a union when there is some indication that 
the union has lost the support of a majority of employees 
in the bargaining unit. 


(1) An employer was held"® not justified in refusing to 
bargain with a union within 1 year of the union’s certifica- 
tion, although a majority of the employees had continued 
to work during a strike, and the employer had replaced a 
substantial number of striking employees. Under a well- 
established rule, the Board stated, a union was presumed, 
in the absence of unusual circumstances, to retain its 
majority during the certification year. A large turn-over 
among employees did not constitute sufficient proof of the 
union’s loss of majority to rebut this presumption—since 
the replacements might be union adherents. Even if 
nonstriking employees had attempted to repudiate the 
union, the Board said, the certification would still be 
binding. 

An impasse in negotiations prior to the strike was held 
no excuse for a refusal to bargain. A strike created a 
sufficient change of circumstances to break the impasse, 
although the union had broken off negotiations, and had 
not, upon reopening them, indicated that it would recede 
from its previous demands. 


(2) A company failed in its duty to bargain, the Board 
ruled,” when, 3 years after a union had been certified as 
employee representative, the company refused to negotiate 
a new agreement on the ground that it doubted the union’s 
majority. A union-security authorization election, held 
over the company’s objection, was won by the union with 
a substantial majority. 


Doubt by the employer as to the union’s majority was 
allegedly based on high labor turn-over, poor attendance 
at union meetings, the fact that few employees were 
noticed stopping at the place where union dues were paid, 
special organizing campaigns with lower initiation fees, 
and changes in union officers. Additional indications 
alleged were some employee dissatisfaction with the union, 
and the union’s hesitancy in giving evidence of its majority 
in negotiating a contract a year previously. 

These circumstances were held not sufficiently substan- 
tial to justify the employer's doubts. A certified union 
was presumed to retain its majority, the Board pointed out, 
indefinitely after its certification, until such status is shown 
to have ceased. The amended NLRA provided methods 
(rival-union and decertification petitions) by which em- 
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ployees could rid themselves of a bargaining representative. 
These tools had not been used in this instance. Also, the 
act authorized petition by the company for an election as 
a method of accomplishing this objective. Such a petition 
had not been filed. Nor had the company accepted the 
union’s offer to exhibit its membership ledger. The 
company’s failure to use the methods provided in the act, 
by which an employer’s duty to bargain could be dis- 
solved, indicated that its questions as to the union’s 


majority were not raised in good faith. 


Interference. A superintendent’s threat to close a plant 
upon its unionization was held * not to constitute a viola- 
tion of the NLRA, when such threats were counteracted 
by later statements and notices by the company president. 
The president called two of the employees into his office 
and stated that rumors of closing the plant were false. 
A notice to the same effect was posted on the plant bulletin 
board 

Member Styles dissented from these conclusions. He 
thought the president’s statement to employees denying 
rumors of closing the plant did not relieve the company of 
responsibility for the superintendent’s remarks, which were 
admittedly illegal. The employer’s demand for an elec- 
tion, he held, was a refusal to bargain, in that, coupled with 
the superintendent’s remarks about the same time, it 
showed an intent to undermine the union 


The company was held not guilty of refusing to bargain, 
although it had rejected the union’s first request for 
recognition without an election, and had left unanswered 
its second request which asked that an election be held. 
A week after the second request and 2 days after the union 
filed a petition with the NLRB, the company agreed to a 
consent election. However, the union subsequently with- 
drew its consent and filed charges against the company. 
The Board held that an informal poll taken prior to the 
union’s first request, which showed a majority in favor of 
the union, was not conclusive evidence of the union’s 
representative status. There was no evidence to show, 
the Board stated, that the employer’s preference for an 
election was motivated by a rejection of the collective- 
bargaining principle or by a desire to undermine the union. 


Secondary Boycotts. The Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit held ” that a union violated section 8 (b) (4) (A) of 
the amended NLRA prohibiting secondary boycotts. Its 
members, in picketing a rice mill, also picketed the tracks 
of a railroad leading to the plant 

A strike was called for recognition of the union by the 
rice-mill employer. Enough employees kept working, 
however, to keep the mill going. The union then picketed 
tracks of a railroad leading to the plant and, when picketing 
went unheeded by railroad employees, wrote and tele- 
phoned the representative of the railroad union urging ob- 

rvance of the picket line. After threats of violence were 
communicated to railroad employees they refused to cross 
the picketline. A preliminary injunction against the union, 
in the district court, was obtained by the railroads. The 
union ceased picketing the tracks, but continued to picket 
At another mill, pickets stoned a truck to prevent 
The mill employers brought 


the mill 
it from entering a plant gate. 


unfair labor practice charges against the union, which the 
NLRB dismissed. The employers appealed. 

In reversing the Board’s decision, the court of appeals 
held that section 8 (b) (4) (A) applied to boycotts or 
picketing of railroads as well as to boycotts of other em- 
ployers. Although section 2 (2), defining “employer,” 
excluded persons subject to the Railway Labor Act, the 
court held that the reference to employers in the prohibi- 
tion of section 8 (b) (4)—against inducing employees of 
neutral employers not to transport goods of a struck em- 
ployer—was intended to apply to railroads. If the pro- 
hibition did not apply in the case of railroads, the court 
said, one of the principal vehicles of commerce (which this 
provision was intended to protect), would be at the mercy 
of ambitious unions. The definition in section 2 (2) was 
held to apply to labor relations between railroad em- 
ployers and their employees. Use of the words “any 
employer,” instead of ‘‘an employer” in section 8 (b) (4) 
was held to indicate an intention to include all employers— 
not just those covered by section 2 (2). It also pointed out 
that paragraph (A) of section 8 (b) (4) prohibited boycotts 
whose purpose was forcing or requiring any “employer 
or other person”’ to cease transporting goods of any other 
A railroad, the court noted, was not excluded 


’ 


producer. 
from the definition of the word “‘person.’ 

Prevention by the picketers of a truck owned by grain 
warehousemen from entering the rice mill, the court held, 
was an illegal secondary boycott. The fact that the ac- 
tions took place at premises of the employer with whom 
the union had a dispute was held immaterial. These 
union activities were held to be within the prohibition of 
section 8 (b) (4) (A), since they represented an attempt by 
the union to induce and encourage employees of a secondary 
employer to refrain from transporting or handling goods of 
the rice mills. The court pointed out that the statute did 
not distinguish activities on the primary employer's 
premises, holding that the Board’s basis for this distinction 
between primary and secondary picketing was unjustified, 
especially since there was violence. 


Damages—Violation of No-Strike Agreement. A Federal 
district court held * that an employer could not recover 
damages under section 301 of the LMRA, which gives to 
Federal courts jurisdiction of damage suits for breach of 
collective-bargaining agreements. 

Suit was brought by an employer (an airplane company) 
against an international union for damages allegedly 
caused through a strike by one of its locals. The strike, 
the company charged, was in violation of a contract to 
which both the local and the international were parties. 
The day the strike started, the company wrote the inter- 
national a letter alleging a violation of the contract and 
stating “the agreement * * * is terminated and at 
anend.”’ The company subsequently refused to negotiate 
with the international, 

Although the strike was held to be a material breach of 
the contract, the court also held that the company by thé” 
letter it had written, had elected to rescind the contract 
and waive its right to damages for such breach. Even if *, 
the contract were not terminated by this letter, the court 
said, the international would not be liable for the strike, 
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as it was called by the local. Wording of the no-strike 
agreement, the court held, indicated that the international 
was not jointly, but only severally, liable for breach of this 
agreement. Furthermore, the company itself was held to 
have breached the agreement by its refusal, after the incep- 
tion of the strike, to negotiate with the international. The 
court held that a decision by a court of appeals in an earlier 
case 3 to the effect that the same employer had not been 
guilty of an unfair labor practice of refusal to bargain was 
not controlling in the instant case. In the former case, 
the court pointed out, the parties were not the same, and a 
public interest was involved. In the instant case, on the 
other hand, only private rights were being litigated. 


Yollective Bargaining Agreement—Individual Employee's 
Suit for Violation. The Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia considered “ the right of an individual em- 
ployee to sue her employer for dismissing her in alleged 
violation of a collective-bargaining agreement between the 
employer and the union of which she was a member. 

This employee had appealed from a decision of the trial 
judge dismissing the suit on the grounds that an individual 
employee cannot sue for damages caused by violation of a 
collective agreement, and that the terms of the contract 
did not restrict the employer’s right to discharge. 

On appeal, the trial court was reversed on both counts. 
As the contract specifically stated that “there shall be no 
discharges except for good and sufficient cause,” the indi- 
vidual employee was held to have a right to sue on that 
issue. That the contract did not mention a right to sue 
did not prevent the suit, the court held. The individual 
employee was held to be a beneficiary under a contract 
expressly made by the union “‘on behalf of all employees in 
the editorial department’’ where she was employed. The 
whole object of the contract was held to be to protect the 
rights of individual employees. 

Failure by the employee to allege any facts to indicate 
that the discharge was wrongful was pointed out by the 
court. The complaint merely alleged discharge without 
notice after 11 years’ service, but did not show that the 
employer had been required to give notice. The court 
held, however, that the employee should be given an 
opportunity to amend her complaint to show valid reasons 
why the discharge was wrongful. Therefore, the lower 
court’s decision was reversed and remanded for a further 
hearing. 


Hiring Halls—Effect of Antidiscrimination Clause. The 
NLRB ruled * that a union’s proposal for hiring all em- 
ployees through a hiring hall which it was required to 
administer without discrimination against members or 
nonmembers was not in violation of section 8 (b) (2) of the 
amended NLRA. That section prohibits a union from 
attempting to cause an employer to discriminate against 
nonunion men. 

This proposal was one of a number of strike issues, and 
was advanced during the strike as a condition to any agree- 
ment with maritime employers. Under the proposal, 
preference in employment was to be given to persons cur- 
rently employed by the employers and to those having 
seniority by reason of previous employment by the em- 


ployers during the preceding 2 years. While preference 
had been granted to union members during this period, 
this circumstance was held not to make the proposal 
unlawful, since no retention of membership was required 
for preference to be granted. 

Member Reynolds dissented, on the ground that the 
seniority clause and the hiring by the union in fact provided 
for preference to union members. The antidiscrimination 
clause, he believed, was mere “‘window-dressing.”’ 


Representation and Elections. An employer railroad and 
Local 176, Transport Workers Union of America (CIO), on 
July 14, 1949, entered into a 2-year contract providing that 
it should inure to the benefit of the local union’s successors 
and assigns. On September 2, 1949, over 700 members of 
Local 176 transferred their allegiance to Louisville Area 
Transport Workers Union (Ind.) and Local 176 assigned its 
contract with the employer to the new union. On its re- 
quest, the LATWU was recognized by the employer. On 
February 15, 1950, the LATWU affiliated with the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. On October 19, 1949, Local 
176, inactive since September 2, held a meeting attended 
by 250 employees, some of whom repudiated the LATWU. 
An AFL union subsequently filed a petition for representa- 
tion with the NLRB. 

This representation petition the Board refused to enter- 
tain, on the ground that the 2-year contract which had 
been assigned to LATWU was a bar to representation pro- 
ceedings under section 9 (c) of the amended NLRA.* 

The fact that the contract was declared to inure to the 
benefit of Local 176’s successors and assigns did not, the 
Board said, prevent the contract from being a bar to a 
representation election, if it was for a definite period and 
could not be unilaterally terminated. This case was there- 
fore distinguished from cases in which the employer agreed 
to recognize the contracting union only so long as it repre- 
sented a majority of employees, or in which the contract 
specifically contemplated selection of a new bargaining 
agent by a Board election. 

No “schism” such as would permit new representation 
proceedings to be instituted had occurred, the Board 
stated. Change in affiliation of union members, it held, 
had not caused such confusion that the contract no longer 
promoted stability in bargaining relations between em- 
ployees and employer. The attempted reactivation of 
Local 176 did not create such a schism, but merely placed 
that union in the same position as other unions seeking 
designation as representative at an inappropriate time. «4 

Member Styles dissented, on the ground that there was 
a schism such as would prevent the contract_from being a 
bar. 


Agricultural Labor. Employees who packed fresh fruit 
at a packing shed were not agricultural laborers exempt 
from the NLRA, the NLRB ruled,” since less than 10 
percent of the fruit packed was grown by their employer. 

The remainder of the fruit packed was purchased from 
other growers in the vicinity pursuant to “on the vine” 
contracts or “pack out’’ contracts, or was purchased 
directly from growers without prior contractual arrange- 
ments. An “on the vine’ contract was an agreement to 
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buy the fruit, or to handle it for the account of the grower, 
when it was ready for market. A “pack‘out’’ contract 
was an agreement to pay the grower only for such fruit as 
passed U. 8. grading requirements and was “‘packed out’”’ 
for shipment Under either of these contracts the em- 
ployer agreed to furnish services necessary to mature and 
harvest the crops and engaged State licensed contractors 
to do this work. 

A provision of the 1949 appropriations act for the 
NLRB makes the definition of “agriculture” in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act controlling in determining who are 
Under the FLSA 

practices 


agricultural laborers under the NLRA 


definition, “agriculture” includes “any , 
performed by a farmer on a farm as an incident to, or in 
conjunction with such farming operations. o 

The Board held that an employer’s handling of com- 
modities grown by others was not a practice incidental to 
farming, even though such handling and processing of his 
would be so considered It 


own grown commodities 


pointed out that the fruit was packed at some distance 
from the land where it was grown and was not packed 


on a farm.”’ Services in cultivating and harvesting crops 


grown by others were held not to make the employer a 
“farmer.”’ Such services were held to be merely incidental 
to the employer's business of buying and packing fruit for 


resale, instead of being a separate farming enterprise. 
Decisions of State Courts 


Florida 


Supreme Court of Florida held * that employees who 


Union Contract; Discharge of Employees The 


were discharged during the life of a collective-bargaining 





agreement between the union and their employer were not 





entitled to recover damages for breach of such contract 


Discharge of employees prior to expiration of the agree- 
ment was held not to be prevented by the contract terms, 
which expressly stated that the right to hire and discharge 
employees was exclusively the employer’s. The contract, 
the court pointed out, did not bind the employer to hire 
the employees for any definite term but merely governed 


the employment relationship while it lasted. 


Ne w York 


of an employer's store 


Picket ng, Le yal ty of Object 


by a union wl 


Mass picketing 
ch was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated in an employee election was held ® by 
the appellate division of the New York Supreme Court to 
be for an unlawful object Accordingly, the court affirmed 
the decision of a trial court to grant a temporary injunc- 
tion against suc 

For 2 years before an election held by the New York 
Labor Re had been 


re presentative of tl st | employees 


1 picKkelung 


the bargaining 


ations Board, the union 1g 
In the « 


ection, 
two employees voted for the union, and 18 for no union. 


d to prevent the election by calling 


The union had attempte 
out 200 pickets (none of them employees) in a demonstra- 


tion before the store Forty pickets broke into the store 


and committed acts of violence Subsequently, the pickets 
carried signs which stated that the employees were on 


strike. 


This sign was not displav« 


Actually, none of the employees were on strike 


d after the election, but was 





replaced by one stating that the employer refused to bar- 
gain in good faith with the union. 

It was claimed by the union that the picketing was 
to persuade the employees to join the union in its efforts 
to obtain a contract with the employer, and to get such 
a contract for the benefit of the two employees who voted 
for the union. But the court held that the union’s rea] 
purpose was to compel the employer to violate the State 
labor relations law by forcing the employees to join the 
union against their will. 

The court held the picketing to be contrary to the 
public policy proclaimed in the labor relations statute 
that a majority of employees, if they so chose, need not 
be represented by a union. No denial of the constitu- 
tional right of free speech, had taken place, the court said, 
in view of the violence and coercive tactics used by the 
union, and the untruthfuilness of the picket signs. But, 
even without such violence, it stated, the picketing could 
have been enjoined in view of its unlawful object. 


Rhode Island—Secession by Local; Legality; Property Right 
A parent union was entitled to all the property of a seced- 
ing local union, the Supreme Court of Rhode Island held,” 
if the constitutions of both the local and the parent union 
reserved control over the local to the parent union. 

The parent union’s constitution provided for creation 
and chartering of local unions by its executive board 
Authority was placed in the parent’s president to suspend 
any local for inactivity or violation of the parent’s consti- 
tution, the local having right of appeal to the general 
executive board. 

tefusal to collect and pay an assessment, ordered by 
the parent at its national convention, resulted in a suspen- 
sion of the local’s charter by the parent’s president. Rather 
than appeal this action, the local’s president called a meet- 
ing at which a majority voted to secede from the parent. 
The local’s president and the local were subsequently 
notified of a hearing of charges against them before the 
On their failure to appear, the 
revoked the 


general executive board. 


board expelled the president and local’s 
charter. 
An injunction was sought by the local and its own 


executive board against the parent union to prevent it 





from taking possession of the local’s bank account and 
other property. The parent union, answering the local’s 
complaint, filed a cross suit to restrain the local from 
taking the property. Two preliminary injunctions were 
issued by the trial court, (1) restraining the bank from 
paying money over to the parent and the parent from tak- 
ing possession of the local’s property and records, (2) re- 
ning the local’s board from delivering such prop- 
erty to any person except the secretary-treasurer of the 
parent. 

Reversing the trial court, in part, the supreme court 
ordered all the property of the local obtained prior to the 
time of secession to be turned over to the parent’s executive 
board. Clearly, the court stated, the constitution of the 
local made it a creature of the parent, and its relationship ' 
to the parent was not that of an 


“affiliate,” separable a 
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the will of either party; it was separable only at the will 
of the parent. In any event, it was held, even if the seces- 
sion were lawful, the local could not take its property 
with it although a majority of its members voted for 
the secession. The court pointed out that the local’s 
constitution provided that its funds were to be held in 
trust for the local, to be used in accordance with purposes 
of the parent, subject to the direction of the parent’s 
executive board. 


Libel by Union. The Washington Supreme 
Court held® that letters from a union’s general agent 
to other unions were on their face libelous in stating that 


Washington 


certain former members listed in the letter had ‘‘deserted”’ 
the union “for the purpose of breaking our strike and 
destroying our union” and were “renegades.”’ 

This decision reversed a lower court decision summarily 
dismissing a libel suit brought by the former union 
members. The lower court had ruled that the words 
were not actionable. The supreme court held, however, 
that while such words were not ordinarily libelous, they 
were actionable when used in a letter to unions which 
controlled hiring in certain industries. Union officials, 
the court said, would naturally, be incensed on receiving 
a letter containing a list of members who had deserted a 
unio! The effect would be to expose the persons on the 
list to hatred, contempt, ridicule, or obloquy, to deprive 
them of the benefit of social intercourse, and to injure 
them in their occupation. These, the court held, were 
the elements necessary to form the basis for a civil action 
for libel. 

As to whether the allegations in the letter constituted a 
privileged communication for which the union could not 
be sued was a question which the court held should be 


decided on its merits in a trial in the lower court. 
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2” Haber & Fink, Inc. v. Jones (N. Y, Sup. Ct., App. Div., Ist Dept., June 
15, 1950 

% Federation of Insurance Employees v. United Office & Professional Workers 
of America, CIO (R.1. Sup. Ct., June 30, 1950). 

% Arnold vy. National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards Association 
(Wash. Sup. Ct., June 9, 1950). 








Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





July 12, 1950 


Tue Nationa, Lasor Revations Boarp set aside six 
representation elections involving the Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Co. and the United Office and Professional 


Workers of America (Ind It rule 


tried to deter its employees from a free cl 


d that the company 


oice of bargaining 


agents by informing them that it would not bargain with 
the n if it were certified, but would contest the election 
in the cou ym t grounds that the UOPWA had not 
fully complied with the non-Communist affidavit require- 
ment of the Labor Management Relations Act Souree 


U.S. Law Week, vol. 19, No. 3,. 1950, p. 2030 


July 2 


Tue | 


dent Truman a no-strike 


Perroteum Workers (INpD.) wired Presi- 


pledge for the duration of the 


NION OF 
Korean cr Che union believed it was the first action of 


New York 


its kind the current emergency Source 
Herald-Tribune, July 22, 1950 
July 24 


MEMBER OF 
and Great Lakes ports, and their employers, pledge 


to the Ur 


Pacific, Gulf, 
1 full 
the 


MARITIME UNIONS in Atlantic, 


ted States Government during 


cooperation 


Korean emergency rhey also promised that no ship will 
be delayed if any seamen are rejected by the United States 


military or proper Government authorities as bad security 
risks 
Tue NLRB, in the case of National Union of Marine Cooks 
t Pacific Imerican Sh 


which 


and Sti ard owners 





gives 


MRA des the fact 


rked for an employer in the 
pite 


that em ent preference du t e 2 years was based 
on union membership. It found that retention of union 
membership is not required in order for preference to be 
granted nder the new hiring ha ystem Source 
NLRB Release R-332, July 24, 1950 


July 25 


Tue NLRB, in the ease of Southern Saddl 
Chattanooga and Local 109, United Leather 


not make any reasonable effort to prove to a union why it 
was unable to increase wages violated the LMRA by 
faith. NLRB 


refusing to bargain in good Source: 


Release R-333, July 25, 1950.) 


July 26 


Tue Presipent submitted his midyear economic réport to 
as required by the Employment Act of 1946. 
Source: The Midyear Economic Report of the President, 


July 26, 1950; for discussion, see p. 364 of t 


Congress, 


his issue 


July 27 


W. Sri 


aRT SYMINGTON, chairman of the Nat 


Resources Board, announced that on problems concerning 
war mobilization policy he would organize and consult 
with a national policy committee of three representatives 
each from labor, industry, agricultur and the public 
Source: AFL Weekly N Service Supplement, July 28, 
1950; for discussion, see r MLR, Aug. 1950 





July 28 


THe NLRB ord 
reinstate a local 
America (Ind.), wh 
l arged by the 
observance of the return-to-work order issued by the 
MWA during the coal strike st 
see Chro item of Feb. 11, 1950, MLR, Mar 


NLRB Release R-335, July 28, 1950 


red the United Electric Coal Co. to 
official of the United Mine Workers of 
o had been fined $50,000 by the union 
company after e had sought 

t March 
1950). 


president of the | 
Source 


July 31 


Tue Unirep Srares Senate confirmed the reappointn 
of Ewan Clague as the U. S. Labor 
Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics and Paul M. 
Herzog as a member of the NLRB, to terms ending August 
20, 1954, and August 27, 1955, Source: 
Congressional Record, vol. 96, No 31, 1950, p. 
11539 


ents 


Commissioner of 


respectively 


150, July 


August 1 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Hoover Co. and L. J. Plastow 
et al. ruled that a consumer boycott by employees against 


their own ¢ mployer’s products is prote< ted by the LMRA, 
26, No. 29, Aug. 


(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, vol 


7, 1950, 26 LRRM, p. 1365 
August 9 


President’s Committee 
Handicapped Week 
‘retary 


of the 
Physically 
President T 


Tut 
on National Employ the 
was held in Washington. 

of Labor 
Press Re lease, 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETIN 
rruman and Se 
Department of Labor 


Source 


1950. 


Tobin spoke 
Aug. 8, 
Tue NLRB ruled in two cases that peaceful picketing, or 
even the threat of it, to coerce employers into hiring uni 

members only, violated the LMRA. NLRB 
Release R-336, Aug. 10, 1950. ? 


‘ 


Source 





Publications 
of Labor Interest 





Epitor'’s Note.—Correspondence regarding publications 
referred to in this list should be addressed to the respective 


icies mentioned. Data on prices, if readily 





publishing 


available, were included with the title entries 


Special Reviews 


From the Wagner Act to Taft-Hartley: A Study of National 
Labor Policy and Labor Relations. By Harry A. Millis 
and Emily Clark Brown. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1950. 724 pp., bibliography. $8.50. 

For years the public has beea presented with conflicting 
contentions concerning the virthes and foibles of the 

National Labor Relations Board. True, there have been 

some notable technical papers Ww ritten with respect to the 

organization and business of the Board, but mostly by 
people too closely related to its operations. In general, 
people have been obliged to rely for guidance on inspired 
tribal chants sung in the wigwams of the parties at interest. 

This book satisfies the need for a definitive, complete 
appraisal, written for the amateur as well as the professional 
in management-labor relations. In the best sense of the 
term, it is a history of our national labor relations policy. 

Part I, dealing with the economic and social background 
of the Wagner (National Labor Relations) Act, considers in 
detail the problems faced by the Board in its administration 
of the act, and how it undertook to resolve them. Its 








principal precedents are thoroughly discussed and com- 
mented upon. Especially valuable is the chapter entitled 
“Twelve Year Balance Sheet.” 

The Wagner Act was concerned with the objective of 
industrial peace to be attained through collective bar- 
gaining. Collective bargaining is an institution to which 
diffidence, understatement, and the “‘aprés vous, Alphonse” 
amenities of the tennis court are apparently unknown. 

A reading of Dr. Brown’s balance sheet makes it abun- 
dantly clear that too many people have taken the public 
and political pronouncements of labor and management 
on the Wagner Act and the Board at face value. They 
have not realized that such statements are manifestations 
of bargaining techniques developed in the field of industrial 
relations and transferred to the political arena. 

Dr. Brown, with great industry, endeavored to find the 
truth under the layers of praise and abuse. Her success 
will be acknowledged, at least privately, by most informed 
representatives of management, industry, and labor. 
After 12 years of the Wagner Act, she finds the work of the 
Board good and the violent attacks on it unjustified—but 


she does recognize shortcomings and failings which required 
administrative or legislative correction. She notes that in 
the years of the Wagner Act there was need for (a) a 
redrafted freedom-of-speech amendment; (b) an expanded 
right of petition by employers in certain representation 
cases; (c) a requirement that unions as well as employers 
bargain in good faith; and (d) power to find a union as 
well as an employer guilty of specified unfair labor prac- 
tices. She suggests that the Board might well have been 
empowered to petition a circuit court of appeals for a 
temporary restraining order if a union defied the orderly 
processes of the act and engaged in coercion to force 
violation of the rights of employers and employees under 
the act. With respect to “improvements” in the act, 
many readers will be interested in the letter (quoted on 
page 265) of Dr. Millis to President Roosevelt, dated 
June 21, 1935, in which he said that the Wagner bill would 
have to be amended in the future “in the light of experi- 
ence,”’ especially with respect to union responsibilities. 

Dr. Brown makes it abundantly clear that she is not 
being moved by the bitter charges of bias directed against 
the Board. Most of such attacks, she finds, originated 
with individuals and groups, both employers and unions, 
whose motivations were largely inspired by self-interest. 
Her attitude is that the amendments “would have pro- 
moted acceptance of the act as equitable. And they 
would have given added power at the one point where the 
Board had been seriously limited in the weapons it needed 
to deal with infringements upon the right freely to organize 
and choose representatives for bargaining purposes.” 

Especially interesting is Dr. Brown’s careful considera- 
tion of the administrative problems faced by the Board 
and of its attempts to cope with them. Here was a new 
and uncharted field strewn with pitfalls and complexities. 
The record, she feels, shows that the organizational 
problems had been substantially solved prior to the 
enactment of the Taft-Hartley (Labor Management 

telations) Act. It is difficult, however, not to give 

greater weight than she accords to the delays experienced 
in the processing of Board cases. Expedition in adminis- 
tration is one of the most persuasive reasons for conferring 
authority on a quasi-judicial body. Too much of the 
difficulty encountered by the Board was due to its failure 
to give important cases, sometimes of considerable national 
significance, the timely treatment they required. 

Among accomplishments of the Board which she properly 
lists are (a) a distinguished record of success in the courts; 
(b) widespread acceptance by employers of the basic 
policies of the act; (c) success in establishing precedents 
of some 100,000 cases of all sorts filed in 12 years, only a 
little more than 3,000 formal decisions were issued in 
complaint cases and 11,000 in representation cases); and, 
finally, (d) the practical lesson in democracy brought to 
millions of workers through representation elections. 
These accomplishments are the more impressive when it is 
considered that they were achieved under the most trying 
conditions: unprecedented work loads, novel problems, 
inadequate appropriations, recurring Congressional inves- 
tigations, various kinds of “‘pressures,”’ changing personnel, 
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the necessity of conducting thousands of strike ballots 
under the Smith-Connally Act, the split in the labor 
movement, and other difficulties. 

Part II, a portion of which was written by Dr. Millis, 
tells “How the Taft-Hartley Act Came About.” No 
better and more informative legislative history of the 
Taft-Hartley Act is available in short compass for the 
general reader. Part III contains an analysis and a critique 
of the act. Unfortunately, time has not afforded as deep 
& perspective of experience in appraising it as in appraising 
the Wagner Act Dr. Millis wrote chapters 
11-13 and parts of chapters 14 and 15) discuss the changes 


The writers 


made in the act and the procedural reforms and improve- 
ments intended by Congress 

The reader is earnestly directed to chapters 16 and 17 
on “Experience under Taft-Hartley” and ‘Conclusions 
The Nature of the Taft-Hartley Act.”’ The pros and 
cons of this controversial enactment are set forth with 
considerable skill and understanding. 

Dr. Brown apparently did not have the opportunity to 
make the same kind of painstaking personal investigation 
and inquiry in regard to chapter 15, dealing with emer- 
gency disputes and the role of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, as she 
NLRB material 


value of existing procedures for handling industrial disputes 


made with respect to the 


Conclusions and opinions as to the 


should not be based upon a priori reasoning, but upon 
discussions with those who participated personally in the 
settlement of disputes. This is especially important in a 
field in which the inside story can hardly be told in official 
communiques 

‘What Industrial Relations Road 
for the United States” is by Dr. Millis 


philosophy of democracy in our industrial 


The closing ¢ hapt« 
Here is a clear 
and concise 
society It envisages a vita] role to be played by trade- 


union This epilogue might well be required reading 


for union leaders, employers, and legislators Peter Seitz 


The Ne Deal Collective Bargaining Policy By Irving 
Berkeley, Calif., University of California 
Pri s, 1950 178 pp., 


An account of the ideological, political, and economic 


Bernstein 


bibliography 


foundations of the New Deal collective bargaining policy 
Treating particularly governmental activities in the labor 
field between 1933 and 1935, it reviews the background 
and legislative history of the National Labor Relations 
Act of 1935 and the 1934 amendments to the Railway 


Labor Act. [specially significant is the treatment of the 
t 

transition from section 7 (a) of 1! National Industria 

Recovery Act, under which a National Labor Board was 


established, to Public Resolution 44 (1934 
reation of the first National Labor Relations Board, to 
the Wagner (National Labor Relations) Act with its 
provision for a stronger National Labor Relat 
appeared in New Deal legislatior 
on labor-management relations may be summarized as 
be free to associate and select 
representatives for collective bargaining; that their em- 
ployers shall not interfere in the exercise of these rights: 


that employees may elect their own representatives with 


shall recognize and deal with these spokesmen. These 
were hardly new ideas, as the author points out. Their 
roots could be found in a variety of sources, which included 
a progression of court decisions beginning with Common- 
wealth v. Hunt in 1842; the reports of such industrial 
commissions as those of 1902 and 1915; the policies of the 
National War Labor Board in World War I; and the 
Clayton, Railway Labor, and Norris-LaGuardia Acts. 
“The New Deal, in effect,’”’ the author states, “gathered up 
the historical threads and wove them into law.” 

It is the author’s view that “the New Deal embarked 
policy hesitantly. 


upon a collective bargaining Ba 
It was largely through the persistent efforts of the 
American Federation of Labor and the railway brother- 
hoods, ably championed by Senator Wagner of New 
York, that this framework of ideas was finally incorporated 
From various sources, including unpublished 
toosevelt and Senator Wagner, the 


into law. 
papers of President 
author has been able to present a detailed account of the 
growing realization that the first New Deal labor policies 
and agencies were makeshift and incomplete devices. 
In spite of the difficulties and confusion which had con- 
ronted the National Labor Board and the first National 
Labor Relations Board, their experience was of immeasur- 
“The National Labor Relations bill, brought 
in by Wagner in 1935, was the end product of this experi- 


able value. 


ence 






The author’s analysis of pro and con arguments in 
debates on the Wagner Act are of particular interest, in 
view of the similarity of these arguments to those on the 
Taft-Hartley telations) Act since 
1947. On the basis of this analysis, the author concludes 
that “it is clear that the supporters of the National Labor 


Labor Management 


telations bill had a stronger total argument than its indus- 

try opponents. The disparity between the two positions, 
however, tended to narrow somewhat with the passage of 
time as the act succeeded increasingly in accomplishing 
its purposes.” 

The character of the issue of government intervention 
in labor-management relations has altered since 1935, when 
the basic question concerned the need for government 
according to 


intervention. Liberals and conservatives, 


the author, are now in apparent agreement that such 
a need exists. ‘‘The permanent shape of that regulation, 
} owever, 18 & major challenge to the wisdom al d imagina- 
tion of the nation oa Joseph P. Goldberg. 


Agriculture 


Labor Problems in Agr culture General Re port. Geneva, 

International Labor Office, 1950. 72 pp. (Report 
International Labor 
Conference, Geneva, 1950 50 cents. Distributed 
in United States by Washington Branch of ILO 


VI prepare 1 for 33d session of 


Technological Changes and the Future of Rural Life By 
Sherman E. Johnson In Journal of Farm Economy 
ies, Menasha, Wis., May 1950, pp. 225-239. 

The author summarizes a half century of technological 


$1.25.)\ 
changes, points out the uneven distribution of benefits, *‘ 


and discusses the consequences and problems of change. 
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He concludes that public investments to aid surplus farm 
workers in shifting to other employments are likely to 
return higher dividends over a period of years than more 
direct aids to agriculture. An essential condition is the 
maintenance of high levels of nonfarm employment. 


Social Aspects of Farm Mechanization in Oklahoma. By 
Robert T. McMillan. Stillwater, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1949. 
35 pp., bibliography, charts. (Bull. No. B—-339.) 

Largely a detailed analysis of information from the 

Federal censuses of agriculture, 1920-45. 


Child Labor in Agriculture 


What Farmers Who Hire Workers Should Know About Child- 
Labor Provisions of the Federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 
[1950]. 3pp. (Child-Labor Bull. No. 102.) Free. 

This summary was prepared to help farmers to under- 
stand the new legislation and to comply with its child- 
labor provisions. 


Help Get Children Into School . . . and Out of Farm Jobs 
During School Hours. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards and Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 1950. 
9 pp., illus. (Bureau of Labor Standards Bull. 
No. 128.) Free. 

This pamphlet describes the methods by which children 
of agricultural communities, including migrant children, 
are to be protected against employment in hired work 
during school hours on farms whose products go into 
interstate commerce. Requirements of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, as amended, are outlined. 


Cost and Standards of Living 

Trends in Rural and Urban Levels of Living. By Grace L. 
Flagg and T. Wilson Longmore. Washington, U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 1949. 75 pp., map, charts. (Agriculture 
Information Bull. No. 11.) 

“Levels of living’”’ are described primarily in terms of 
local availability of such items as telephones, electricity, 
retail facilities, and medical services. Most of the data 
relate to 1930, 1940, and 1945. 

Company Food Services. By Ethel M. Spears. New York, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1950. 
52 pp., plan, illus. (Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 104.) 

Tells how to plan a company food service, gives data 
on costs (including salaries), and evaluates a food service 
Eleven company case studies are appended. 


Household Expenditure on Food in Holland. By G. Stuvel 
and 8S. F. James. (Jn Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, Vol. 113, Part 1, London, 1950, pp. 59-80. 
15s.) 

Family Food Consumption in Palestine: A Comparison of 
Consumption by the Jewish Urban Population in 1943 
and in 1946, and a Study of Methods Conductive to 


program. 


Improvement of Food Selection. By Sarah Bavly. 
New York, Columbia University, Teachers College, 
Bureau of Publications, 1949. 107 pp., bibliography. 


$1.25. 
Economic and Social Problems 


Business Cycles—Their Nature, Cause, and Control. By 
James Arthur Estey. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1950. 527 pp., bibliographies, charts. 2d ed. $6 
($4.50 to schools). 

Cycles are described, theories of the causes of cycles are 
discussed, and proposals for reducing the extent of eco- 
nomic fluctuations are critically examined. The main re- 
visions of the 1941 edition are designed to bring the 
historical data up to date and to take account of recent 
discussions and developments. 


New Facts on Business Cycles. By Arthur F. Burns. 
New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inec., 1950. 83 pp., charts. 

Part one of the 30th annual report of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research summarizing recent studies, 
largely by the Bureau, and including references to forth- 
coming studies by that organization. It indicates that the 
business cycle has not as yet been conquered, and that “the 
crucial problem of our times is the prevention of severe 
depressions.” Part two is a summary of the Bureau’s 
activities in 1949. 

Foundry Activity as a Business Barometer—The Record: 
1928-1949. By Miriam Hussey. Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, Industrial Research Department, 1950. 
30 pp., charts. (Research Report No. 12.) $1. 

The author presents evidence contrary to the widely 
accepted view that trends in the gray-iron castings industry 
are indicators of general business activity and employment, 
especially in the durable-goods industries. One reason 
assigned for the negative conclusion is the increasing com- 
petition experienced by the gray-iron castings industry from 
other materials and methods. 

Manpower Economics and Labor Problems. By Dale 
Yoder. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950 
661 pp., charts. 3ded. $5. 

Published as the third edition of the author’s college 
textbook issued in 1933 as Labor Economics and Labor 
Problems, extensively revised and brought up to date. 
The author describes the text as presenting, throughout, 
the point of view of manpower “primarily as a resource” 
to be developed, utilized, and conserved “for the most 
part through, or in connection with, employment.” 

By Richard U. Ratcliff. New 

533 pp 


Urban Land Economics. 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949. 
charts. $5.50. 

Comprehensive text within the general framework of 
economic theory, particularly ‘the concepts of demand 
supply, and market interactions. The last two chapters 
deal with housing policy. Three central housing objectives 
are considered: control of instability in the housing market. 
reduction of the costs of shelter, and abatement of antisocial 


housing conditions. 
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Movements for Economic Refi rm By Philip Taft. New 
York, Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1950. 614 pp $5 

A college textbook which attempts to view in historical 

selected 


and to trace their embodiment in 


ideas for discussion, beginning 


with Plato’s Republic, 


perspective the 


economic and _ political institutions and movements 


Most of the volume deals with the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, with emphasis on the role of labor. The author 
views idealism with sympathy but concludes that “de- 
mocracy and reasonable 


progress” require avoidance alike 


“doctrinaire reactior yg 


mn of the fact 


of “doctrinaire revolution” and 


He recommends to his students a recogniti« 


that “man can never give the final answer to the problem 
of the 1 rse or ofl ciety,”’ and that rderly r ress 
calis for ‘‘pat ( olerance, healt kept 1, an experi- 
mental attit | ind t I ess to analvze carefull) 


1950, pp. 54-58 $1.50 

The writ estions the often accepted view that “the 

re bdivided each operator’s job, the lower the plant 
cost and it the output He dk ) in exper! 
ment 1 ) i r ent deliberatel undertaken to 
enable ‘ to ercise reate ski in experiment 
whi , ting “‘in a marked rise in over-all 
facts ‘ ia rease in pe onal satisfaction 
| ea ’ 


This report o Legal Security in Work” is a cri il 
unalvsis of the « ept of pul lic organization of indust 
t in the Netherlands, with discussi of 
the or; on t bject of various writers and leaders 
in the Neth " 


Health Insurance and Medical Care 





] } ] George | r, M.D | Journal 
of t \ \ I al A ut ( » June 

7 1 ys 637-640. 35 cent 
Phe | es comprel e medical services t 
worker and on a i-wide bas ke 
roup lical practice and» = by Ca of \ intar 


Vendor Payments for Medical Assistance. By Ruth White. 
(In Social Security Bulletin, Federal Security Agency, 
Social Security Administration, Washington, June 
1950, pp. 3-7, 10, 28. 20 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington.) 

State payments in 1949 to suppliers of medical care to 
the aged, dependent children, and the blind under public 
assistance and related programs. 

British 


Security 


(In Social 


Agency, 


National Health Service 
Bulletin, Security Social 
Administration, Washington, 1950, 


20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 


Expenditures. 
Federal 
Security June 
pp. 14, 15 
Washington 
Data from 
estimates for the fiscal year 
Report of th Ministry of Health, [Great Britain}, for the 
Year Ended March 31, 1949 London, 1950. 
373 pp Cmd. 7910 7s. 6d. net, H. M 
Office, London 
Among the 
Health Service during its first 9 months 


March 31, with 


1950-51. 


July 5, 1948, to 1950, 


Stationery 


National 
f operation. 


reports pre ented is one on the 


Housing 


Constitutional Hous 
Nathan Siegel In Federal Bar Jour 
1950, pp. 47-71. 75 cents 
Family Formation and the Demand for Residential Con 
; Morris Livingston. In 
Current Business, U. 5. Department of Commerce, 
March 
dent 


nq and Rent Act of 1949. By 
il, Washing- 


ton, Jar lary 


eurvey of 


Economies, Washington 
1950, pp. 8 15, 20, 
ts, Washington 


chart 25 cents, Superinter 


of Documer 


Vv Inco Hlousing. Wash t 1950. In 2 parts, 
126) 

Heari January and February 1950, by the Senate 

Commit B <i und Curr Sist Congress, 2d 


t Public Hou ng. Washi rton, National 


1950. 11 pp.; processed. 


tte on Agriculture and 


ommti 


[Sacra- 


mento], Calif 1 Legislature, Senat 1949. In 3 
part 128, 242, 79 pp., bibliography (on migrant 
ubor | ing ll 


Covers various aspects of rural housing, including farm 


labor camps. 


Report of the 


Hou ng Aut} ly of New Orleans for the 


Year Ending September 30, New Orleans, La., 

[1949? 48 pp., illus. 

Ilousing Characteristics of the United States and Sweden: 
1930-1946. By Harald Dickson and Paul F. Wendt. 
Supplement to Land Madison, Wis 
May 1950; Monograph Series, No. 1 


Economics, 








Atm 
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Compares housing characteristics in the two countries 
and cites causes for the differences. 


Industrial Hygiene 


The Government in Industrial Health, By James G. 
Townsend, M.D. In American Journal of Public 
Health and the Nation’s Health, New York, May 

1950, pp. 585-590. 

als with the industrial hygiene activities of the U. 8S. 


70 cents.) 
De 
Put 
Ninth Annual Congress on Industrial Health: Re port of the 
Panel on Environmental Hygiene, Chicago, January 18 
and 19, 1949. (In Archives of Industrial Hygiene 
and Occupational Medicine, Chicago, June 1950, pp. 
601-624. $1 
Consists of reports of six technical committees 


planning committee which assessed practices and admin- 











ic Health Service. 


il 


and a 


istrative methods in principal areas of industrial hygiene. 
O ational Eye Diseases and Injuries. By Joseph Min- 
ton. New York, Grune & Stratton, Inc., 1949. 184 

pp., bibliographies, illus. $4.50. 
This handbook of British experience discusses various 


vpes of occupational eye injuries and diseases; toxic 
effects of industrial solvents, metals, and poisonous fumes; 
and damage in various occupations from radiant energy. 


Coal mining is given special attention. Employment 


practices as to vision tests, placement of workers with 
visual defects, and eye safety are among the topics in- 
c 1. 


7. By Louis W. Spolyar and others. (In 
Archives of Industrial Hygiene and Occupational 
Chicago, April 1950, pp. 419-451, biblio- 
graphical footnotes, illus. $1.) 

Ar e poisoning is the subject of two articles in the 
Archives describing various investiga- 
made in connection with 13 cases (4 fatal) which 


i s MG 

resulted from workers’ exposure to gases from metallic 
dross containing aluminum arsenide. Specific reeommen- 
dations are made for control of such hazards. 


i }. In National Safety News, Chics April 
1950, pp. 28, 29, et seq., bibliography; Data Sheet 
D-Me. 29.) 


Specific hazards are listed together with protective 








nary of Health Hazards Found in a Survey of the 

Garage Industry of the State of Washington and Meth- 

ods for Their Correction. [Olympia], State Depart- 

ment of Labor and Industries, Division of Safety, 

{no date]. 31 pp., diagrams, illus. 

The Use of Radioactive Static Eliminators in a Printing 
Plant. By Irving L. Berman, M.D., and Eugene P. 
Ernest. (Jn Industrial Medicine and Surgery, Chi- 
cago, May 1950, pp. 229, 230. 75 cents.) 

Outline of precautionary measures taken by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office to protect its workers against 
radium emanations from devices used to eliminate static 


electricity in work processes. 


Industrial Relations 


Employers’ Associations and Collective Bargaining in New 
York City. By Jesse Thomas Carpenter. Ithaca, 
N. Y., Cornell University Press, 1950. xviii, 419 pp., 
bibliography. $4.50. 

A study of the major patterns of multiple-employer 
bargaining in New York City, based primarily upon per- 
sonal interviews by the author with representatives of 
employers’ associations and labor unions. Discussion of 
various strategies exerted by both groups in negotiating 
group contracts is followed by an analysis of administra- 
tive problems that arise during the life of an agreement. 


Industry’s Unfinished Business—Achieving Sound Indus- 
trial Relations and Fair Employment. By Sara E. 
Southall. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1950. 
173 pp., bibliography. $2.50. 

Making Grievance Procedures Work—the Southern California 
Experience. By Abbott Kaplan. Los Angeles, Uni- 
versity of California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 


1950. 36 pp., bibliography. 25 cents. 


Management and Management's Rights to Manage in Indus- 
trial Relations—a Study in Differences. By John 
Louis Corrigan. Washington, Catholic University 
of America Press, 1950. 233 pp., bibliography. 


(Studies in Economies, Vol. 26.) $2.50. 


Personnel Policies and Unionism: The Human Factors in 
Industry. By Henry 8. Gilbertson. New York, 
Ginn & Company, 1950. 463 pp., bibliography, 
charts. $4.50. 

The underlying theme of the book, as stated in the 
preface, is the reconciliation of “‘the aims of management 
and the desires of employees to a common purpose of 
production.” After discussing certain fundamentals of 
personnel policy, the influence of unions, and related 
subjects, the author outlines the policies and attitudes 
which he feels will bring management and employees into 
closer harmony. These include, on the part of manage- 
ment, ‘a genuine sense of the supreme importance of 
people in industry and everywhere else,” and emphasize 
frankness, consistency, and reliability in dealing with 
employees. The employee is to be given a sense of per- 
sonal participation in the operation of the business. Em- 
ployees, on their part, must concur in the objectives of the 
organization, be willing to make some personal sacrifices 
for the welfare of the organization, and render workman- 
like service. 

Sources of Information on Union-Management Relations. 
ty J. Gormly Miller. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell Uni- 
versity, New York State School of Industrial and 

telations, 1950. 34 pp. (Extension, Bull. 

Free to residents of New York State, 10 


Labor 
No. 4.) 
cents to others. 

Princeton, N. J., 


Strikes Affecting the Public Interest. 
telations Section, 


Princeton University, Industrial 
July 1950. 4 pp. (Selected References, No. 34.) 


15 cents. 
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Industrial Disputes, [Republic of Ireland}—Statistical needle-trades unions in the United States—the Interna- 
Survey for Four Years, 1946-1949. (In Irish Trade tional Ladies Garment Workers’ Union (AFL) and the 
Journal and Statistical Bulletin, Dublin, March 1950, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America (C10). 


pp. 44-46. 4d., Stationery Office, Dublin.) 


International Labor Organization 


Fourth Report of the International Labor Organization to 
the United Nations. International Labor 
Office, 1950. 345 pp. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Geneva, 


$1.75. 


Report of the Director-General [of the International Labor 
Office]. Geneva, International Labor Office, 1950. 
151 pp. (Report I prepared for 33d session of Inter- 
national Labor 1950.) $1. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO 


Conference, Geneva, 


Record of Proceedings, International Labor Conference, 
Sist Session, San Francisco, 1948. Geneva, Interna- 
tional Labor Office, 1950. xliv, 609 pp. $7.50. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO. 


[Re ports Prepared for Second Session of Chemical Industries 
Committee, International Labor Organization, Geneva, 
1950]: Report I, General Report; Report II, Safety and 
Hygiene in the Chemical Industries; Report III, The 
Organization of Working Hours in the Chemical In- 
dustries. Geneva, International Labor Office, 1950. 
176, 84, 73 pp. Report I, $1.25; Reports II and 
III, 50 cents each. Distributed in United States by 
Washington Branch of ILO. 


Labor Organizations and Activities 


Directory of Labor Unions in the United States— National 
and International Unions, State Labor Organizations 
1950. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1950. 67 pp. (Bull. No. 
980 25 cents, Superintendent of 


Washington 


International Labor Directory. New York, Claridge Pub- 
lishing Corp., 1950 xl, 861 pp $25. 


Documents, 


The need for a comprehensive directory of labor organi- 


zations and personalities has been felt increasingly in 
almost direct proportion to the growth of the labor move- 
ment The intent of the editors of this volume therefors 
was admirable Subsequent editions will doubtless erase 
some of the errors of fact (which are inevitable in a pioneer- 
ing work of this kind 


that most valued appurtenance of a directory: 


, even up the coverage, | provide 





n over-all 

index of names 

ILGWU News-History, 1900-1950 Edited by Max D 
Danish and Leon Stein. New York, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 1950. 120 pp., 
illus. $1 

To Promote the General Welfare—The Story of the 
gamated. By Hyman H 
New York, An 
America, 1950 161 pp., illus 


Amal- 
Bookbinder and Associates 
algamated Clothing Workers of 


Histories by union staff members of the two largest 


The ILGWU history, resembling a newspaper in make- 
up, draws heavily upon contemporary sources to depict 
graphically the rise of the union through a half century of 
struggle. The Amalgamated story covers a span of almost 
four decades during which the union won its objectives of 
“dignity, security and freedom.” 


Machinists on the March, 1888-1950. (In Machinists 
Monthly Journal, Washington, May 1950, pp. 129- 
160, map, illus. 25 cents.) 

This special issue of the Machinists Monthly Journal is 
devoted to a history of the International Association of 
Machinists from its organization in May 1888 as the 
National Association of Machinists. 


Union Membership in the United States. 3y James J. 
Bambrick, Jr. (Jn Management Record, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, June 


1950, pp. 210-216, charts.) 


American Labor Leaders: Personalities and Forces in the 
Labor Movement. By Charles A. Madison. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1950. 474 pp., bibliography. 
$4 

Whether because of reliance on untrustworthy sources or 
because of sheer naiveté, Mr. Madison’s book in the much- 
neglected field of labor biography will disappoint many. 

The realist in labor history need only read his chapter on 

Harry Bridges for documentation of this contention. 


Minority Groups 


A Cooperative Employment Practices Plan for Your Business. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
1949. 22 pp., 

A “suggested approach to employers on the integration 


bibliography. 


” 


of minority group employees into business and industry. 


Freedom to Serve. Washington, U. 8S. Government Printing 
Office, 1950. 82 pp. 25 cents, 
Documents, Washington 

teport of the President’s Committee on Equality of 


Superintendent of 


Treatment and Opportunity in the Armed Services, estab- 

lished by Executive Order 9981 of July 26, 1948. 

Negroes in the Work Group: A Study of Selected Employ- 
ment Practices in New York State. By Jacob Seiden- 
berg. Ithaca, N. ¥ New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 1950. 


., Cornell University, 
48 pp. (Research Bull. No. 6.) Single copies free to 
residents of New York State, 15 cents to others. 
Annual Re port of the Massachusetts Fair Employment 
November 30, 1948—November 30, 


9 pp.; processed. 


Practice Commission 


1949. Boston, 1949. 

The New York State Law Against Discrimination: 
tion and Administration. By Morroe Berger. (In 
Cornell Law Quarterly, Ithaca, N. Y., Summer 1950. 
pp. 747-796.) 


Opera- 


Selected References on Housing of Minorities. 
ton, U.S. Housing and Home Finance Agency, Racial 


telations Service, April 1950. 46 pp.; processed. 


Washing- . 
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Pensions and Retirement Problems 


Company Pension Planning. San Francisco, California 
Personnel Management Association, 1950. In five 
parts, variously paged; processed. (Management 
teports Nos. 65-69; Pension Conference Series.) 
$1 each. 

Titles of the five papers in this pension series are: I, 
Background and principles of standard pension practices; 
II, Actuarial factors in company pension costs; III, Funda- 
mental considerations in establishing pensions programs; 
IV, Methods of funding pension plans; V, Selling the com- 
pany pension program to employees. 

The New Industrial Pensions. By Arthur M. Ross. (Jn 
Review of Economies and Statistics, Cambridge, 
Mass., May 1950, pp. 133-138. $1.50.) 

The author discusses the limitations and weaknesses of 
private pension systems except as an incidental part of a 
national retirement system. He holds to the view that 
the various public retirement systems should be made 
universal in coverage, combined into a single system, and 
periodically readjusted to advances in real incomes. 
Pensions for Employees. New York, Chamber of Com- 

merce of the State of New York, 1950. 91 pp. $1. 

Proceedings of pension forum sponsored by the Chamber 
of Commerce, February 16, 1950. 

Social and Economic Impact of the Pension Trend. By 
Sumner H. Slichter. (Jn Personnel Series, No. 133, 
American Management Association, New York, 1950, 
pp. 3-13.) 

The Choice Between Retirement Benefits or Superannuation 
Plans. By Solomon Barkin. (Jn Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, New York, March 16, 1950, pp. 
16, 41, 42. 30 cents 

Amounts of Retirement Annuities [of Railroad Workers}. 
In Monthly Review, U. 8S. Railroad Retirement 
Joard, Chicago, June 1950, pp. 111-115.) 

Pertains to annuities of retired railroad workers as of 
December 31, 1949, under the Federal railroad retirement 
system, 

Getting the Most Out of Retirement. 
New York, William-Frederick Press, 1949. 


illus. $2.50. 


By Walter L. Jones. 
120 pp., 


Personnel Management 


Handbook of Employee Selection. By Roy M. Dorcus and 
Margaret Hubbard Jones. New York, MeGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. 349 pp. $4.50. 

This volume was prepared as a reference book for per- 
sons interested in the scientific selection of civilian employ- 
ees. It contains brief, noncritical abstracts of 427 selected 
articles reporting experiences in employee testing through 
1948. The abstracts are in the form of outlines covering 
the following points: Subjects (refers to the number of 
employees or other persons tested and the types of jobs 
investigated); tests (lists titles of tests used); criterion 
(indicates the criterion of job proficiency which was used 
validity (gives the results of the investigation, usually in 
terms of a correlation between the test results and the 


899700—50——6 


criterion); and reliability (refers to the reliability of the 
tests reported for the criterion). The material is indexed 
by job title, test, and author. 


Manual of Personnel Operations. Washington, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, Office of Naval Research, 1949. 
60 pp. and forms. 

Description of the personnel management program of 
the Office of Naval Research, designed for use in the train- 
ing of employees who are assigned personnel responsi- 
bilities. 

The Psychologist in Industry. By M. E. Steiner. Spring- 
field, Ill., Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1949. 107 
pp., bibliography, charts. (Publication No. 79, 
American Lecture Series.) $2. 

This monograph, by a research psychologist on the staff 
of a large manufacturing company, was designed primarily 
to acquaint employers and counselors in industry with the 
work of the industrial psychologist. It is in three parts. 
The first and longest discusses “‘techniques used in the 
selection and placement of workers with an emphasis on 
psychological testing.’’ The second part briefly summa- 
rizes findings of studies of working environment, fatigue, 
absenteeism, labor turn-over, methods of rating employees, 
and employee morale. The third part discusses the need 
for counseling services for workers and describes a number 
of “typical problem cases.” 

How Salaried Employees Be nefit from Job Evaluation. 
By R. M. Schmitz. New London, Conn., National 
Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 1949. 30 pp. 50 cents. 


Rating Employee and Supervisory Performance: A Manual 
of Merit-Rating Techniques. Edited by M. Joseph 
Dooher and Vivienne Marquis. New York, American 
Management Association, 1950. 192 pp., charts, 
forms. $3.25 to members, $3.75 to nonmembers of 
Association. 

A Bibliography of Public Personnel Administration Litera- 
ture. Washington, U. 8. Civil Service Commission, 
1949. 928 pp.; processed. Limited free distribution 
to libraries. 


Prices 


Indexes of Retail Prices of Apparel, Housefurnishings, and 
Services and Miscellaneous Goods to Moderate-Income 
Families in Large Cities of the United States, March 
1949-March 1950. Washington, U. 8S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1950. 7 pp.; 
processed. Free. 

Typical Electric Bills, Cities of 50,000 Population and 
More—Typical Net Monthly Bills as of January 1, 
1950, for Residential, Commercial, and Industrial 
Services. Washington, Federal Power Commission, 
1950. 31 pp., map, charts. 25 cents. 

Prices and Price Indexes [in Canada], 194 Wholesale 
Prices, Commodities and Services Used by Farmers, 
Cost of Living, Security Prices, Exchange Rates. 
Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1950. 100 
pp., charts. 75 cents. 
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Food Prices in the Soviet Union, 1936-50. By Irving B. Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Mintzes In Review of Econom- 
and Statisti Cambridge, Mass., May 1950, pp. Economics of the Work Week. By Herbert R. Northrup 


50 and Herbert R. Brinberg New York, National 


Industrial Conference B 


Kravis and Joseph 


soard, Inc., 1950. 64 pp., 


17S : art Studies i lucineas mics » © 

Profit Sharing charts. idies in Busin E nies, No. 24.) 

Proceed . 1 A) al Conf Co of Profit Summary of changes in hours and of Federal and State 

wha ! \ ) Deceml I-2, 1949 aws on hours, with an evaluation of argume ; for reduc- 
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insta pla William Goldne 17 ] / 


Unemployment Insurance In Quar Journal of | Cambridg 
M May 1950, pp. 254-305. $1.25 
( I 7 t] ] f artic dea ir i it period 
] ] I } 1) 2 fr 1‘ > » 1946; the cond ar 1 a from 
I ; Federal ( 1. Wa 1923 to 1940 with supp wry data for |} 1945. 
I D f I BR f I I I ry wage f ati before 1933 is seriously 
' Sees snd 1980. 19 and 27 re I ears 1933, 1945, and 19 ere excep- 
} Fr t rindustry w r Che depres- 
| ed interindustr ’ I ior 1 1933 
I t tl By M am ‘ ‘ as, for example, by « ira vy la reduc- 
: he ; : Boar = I . . th prog a nt ' n industr In 1945 and 1946 
I ae va wage ¢ rols had el ced I of wa st 
: ex é it higher leve n io 1 in- 
} \ } S We ( on P nt dust1 and wage relations had bee iff l as 
l t Tr a f j 1949 ( Dp 1 with 1933 by structural, « " ul, and 
\ 1950 19 py la x 3 7 I i Ange ! 10st industries I se itations 
DI } qualif ‘ ns 
The report reviews operations | consists largely of Salary Rates of Officials and Employees in 71 Oregon Cities 
itive recommendatior Over 1,000 Population Eugene, University of Oregon, 
Bureau of Municipal Research and Service, 1950. 


the P ples and Main Pro y f the Unempl 22 pp.; processed. (Information Bull. No. 7¢ 

ment J] Ince Act Ottawa Le ployment In- a Oe ON YF ae em ~ —_— 
irance Vomn n, 1950. 38 pp.; proce J. Stigler New York, National Bureau of Economie 

‘ ition , le | lire, , R arch, Ine., 1950. 73 pp., charts Occasional 

Priz, et le Profit. By Nicolas Parisiades. Paris, Paper No. 33 $1. 

Institut Na ul de la Statistique, et des Etudes Union Wages and Labor's Earnina in Econon Tract 


t t ( Directior ce lia nie ire t «ck 7 : ; 
Ftudes f ’ , : for Laymer Svracuse, N. Y., Syracuse University, 
tud I l 949 182 pr hibliogranhy. . o- pes : 

_ 194 _—— > ee Sty» {1950 4S pp., charts; process¢ 1. $1.72. 
I rts ‘ ] ’ 
. Critical view of the role of unions in wage determination. 
\ i i lv refut Rueff La which } is 


that unemployment insurance, by keeping wages at too _/"¢entive Payments in Australian Industry. (In Bulletin of 
Industrial Psychology and Personnel Practice, De- 


partment of Labor and National Service of Australia, 


ployment Rueff’s thesis was based on develoy nts in 

England, where insurance benefits in the years 1919-24 Melbourne, March 1950, pp. 13-17. Is. 3d.) 

were nearly as high as wages. Parisiades studied data Wage Policy in Greece. By 8S. Agapitides. In Interna- 
for 15 countries over the 1919-40 period, and concluded tional Labor Review, Geneva, March 1950, pp. 242- 
that there is no cause and effect relationship between 273. 50 cents. Distributed in United States by 
unemployment insurance and unemployment Washington Branch of ILO 7 
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Table 


A-1: 


A-2: 


A-3: 
A-4: 


A-5: 
A-6: 


A-7: 


B-1: 
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C.—Earnings and Hours 


399 


413 


414 


414 


Table 


Table 


Table 


C-1: 


C-2: 


C-3: 


Table C—4: 


Table C-5: 


Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours 
worked, and sex 

Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division 
and group 

Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries 

Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in 
manufacturing industries 

Federal civilian employment by branch and agency group 

Federal civilian payrolls by branch and agency group 

Civilian Government employment and payrolls in Washington, D. C., 
by branch and agency group 

Personnel and pay of the military branch of the Federal Government! 

Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected States ? 

Employees in manufacturing industries, by States? 

Insured unemployment under State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams, by geographic division and State 


Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in manufacturing 
industries, by class of turn-over 

Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in selected groups 
and industries 


Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory 
employees 

Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected 
industries, in current and 1939 dollars 

Gross and net spendable average weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing industries, in current and 1939 dollars 

Average hourly earnings, gross and exclusive of overtime, of produc- 
tion workers in manufacturing industries 

Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing 
industries for selected States and areas? 


1 Beginning with this issue, omitted for security reasons. 
2 This table is included quarterly in the February, May, August, and November issues of the Review. 
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D.—Prices and Cost of Living 


415 Table D-1: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities, by 
group of commodities 

416 Table D-2: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city, for 
selected periods 

417 Table D-3: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city and 
group of commodities 

418 Table D-4: Indexes of retail prices of foods, by group, for selected periods 

419 Table D-5: Indexes of retail prices of foods, by city 

420 Table D-6: Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods 

421 Table D-7: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group of commodities, for selected 
periods 

422 Table D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities 


E.—Work Stoppages 


423 Table E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 
t fol a] £ 


F.—Building and Construction 


424 Table F-i: Expenditures for new construction 

425 Table F-2: Value of contracts awarded and force account work started on federally 
financed new construction, by type of construction 

426 Table F-3: Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by 
type of building 

427 Table F-4: New nonresidential building authorized in all urban places, by general 
type and by geographic division 

428 Table F-5: Number and construction cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling 
units started, by urban or rural location, and by source of funds 


Nore.—FEarlier figures in many of the series appearing in the following tables are shown in the Handbook of 
Labor Statistics, 1947 Edition (BLS Bulletin 916). The Handbook also contains descriptions of the 
techniques used in compiling these data and information on the coverage of the different series. For 
convenience in referring to the historica! statistics, the tables in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review 
are keyed to tables in the Handbook. 








MLR Handbook | MLR Handbook | MLR Handbook | MLR Handbook 
table talie table table table table table table 
A-1.. SC ee Sl ee 2) ae E-3 
A-2_.. oni wretinwgutieGecaiia B-1} D-3.....-- suenue Sf ee eee oe H-1 
A-3... i : la Ser sere - SS ene a ll H-2 
a nae LO) sa _ EB wccncscs BD G8 DAB FP Geccccccceccccsss H-4 
= - A-8& | C-3...-.-. ARO ae oS eee ae (4) 
Se cali ee ~ PRE Tetsktasachianets SPD *Ebsuciascasene — I-3 
ee eed _ BG DP Enwccceckesunneene ee a iicawkcuwannea ks D-6 





§ Not included in 1947 edition of Handbook. 
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A: Employment and Payrolls 
TABLE A-1: 


Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and Sex 





Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ' (in thousands) 





| 
| 
1950 









































































































































Labor force 1949 
} | 
July ? June | May | Apr. Mar. Feb. | Jan. Dee. | Nov Sept. | Ang. July* 
i 

) Total, both sexes 
Total labor force *_.._- 65, 742 63, 003 | 62,835 | 63,475 | 64,363 | 64,021 | 64,222 | 65,105 | 65,278 
Civilian labor foree..................-. -..-| 64, 427 64, § 4 “61, 637 61, 427 | 62,045 | 62,927 | 42,576 | 62,763 | 63,637 | 43, 815 
Unemployment ._.......... eee 3,384 | 3,057| 3,515| 4 123 4,684} 4,480] 3.489] 3,400) 3,576) 3.351 689 | 4,005 
Unemployed 4 weeks or less 1,514 | 1,629 1, 130 1,130 | 1,229 1, 583 1, 056 1,399 1, 586 1, 736 1, 327 1, 484 1, 865 
Unemployed 5-10 weeks... __- 54 | 664 634 686 1, 143 1, 456 1,171 971 77 719 757 1, 020 1,104 
Unemployed 11-14 weeks..._......... 181 252 621 580 547 418 302 257 300 395 384 361 
Unemployed 15-26 weeks_........... 474 559 705 7 650 542 456 460 47 507 473 439 
Une mployed over 26 weeks. ented 439 481 475 449 448 306 361 335 349 368 329 327 
Employment -~ 61,482 | 59,731 | 58,668 | 57,551 | 56,053 | 56,047 | 58,556 | 50,518 | 50,001 | 50,411 | 50,947 | 50,720 
Non: sgricultural.. penne 52, 77 52, 436 | 51, 669 | 51,473 | 50,877 . 50,749 | 51, 783 | 51,640 | 51,200 | 51,254 | 51,441 | 50,073 
Worked 35 hours or more____- 25,072 | 43,117 | 43,083 | 41,143 | 41,334 | 41,433 | 40,830 | 42,260 | 36,766 | 41,354 | 27,366 | 40,407 | 27, 686 
Worked 15-34 hours... _.... .-.-| 19, 201 5, 153 5, 149 6, 552 5, 715 5, 271 6, 251 6,126 | 11, 383 6,056 | 19, 683 5, 231 | 14, 701 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ aaah 1, 650 1, 843 1,49 2, 183 2, 102 2,085 1,974 2,049 1,991 2,027 1, 867 1, 509 1, 438 
With a job but not at work §. 6,852 | 2,323 1, 537 1, 597 1, 725 1,041 1, 686 1,349 1,501 1,855 | 2339) 4,204) 6,247 
BE iccinticittiontbuanummene 8,440 | 9,046 8, 062 7, 195 6,675 | 6223) 6,198 | 6,773 7,878 | 7,710 8,158 | 8,507| 0, 647 
Worked 35 hours or more_____. 6,348 | 6,975 | 5,970 | 5,125 | 4,551 4,334 | 5,979) 4,778 | 6,205 . 6,204 | 6,724 7,326 
Worked 15-34 hours_......- 1, 695 | 1,739 | 1,613 1, 503 1, 575 1,271 1,459 1, 511 1, 256 1,004 1, 455 1, 200 1, 871 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢___. = 238 | 246 | 292 318 | 255 300 329 297 238 365 269 2H4 262 
With a job but not at work i 158 | 88 | 187 | 250 | 205 | 317 431 189 179 279 140 228 189 

Males 
' | 
Datel teltel SOF... ..nanacccstmenuescusssensts 47,000 | 46,718 | Ll | 45, 42 429 | 0 | 4 45 204 | 48, 115 45,515 | 45,413 | 45,750 | 46,613 | 46,712 
ee sa 45, 708 | 45,429 | 44,316 | 44, 120 | 43, 879 | 8, 769 | 44.000 | 43,088 | 44,319 | 45,163 | 45, 267 
| Unemployment ...........- 2, 126 2,200 | 2,130 } 2, 628 3, 002 3, 426 2, 316 2, 563 2,233 2, 519 2,845 
BRB EROEE.....cacqooccescocss 43,582 | 43,229 | 42,186 | 41,492 | 40,877 | 40,343 41,783 | 41,426 | 42,085 | 42,644 | 42,422 
Nonagricultural - 36, 605 3,2 35, 597 | 35,220 | 34,890 | 34, 608 35, 484 | 35,123 | 35,521 | 35,549 | 34,790 
Worked 35 hours or more 30,860 | 29,722 | 29. 562 | 29,336 26, 629 | 29, 431 , 498 | 20,277 | 20, 820 
Worked 15-34 hours. ........ 2,829 | 3,483 | 3,156 | 2,900 6, 922 3,234 | 12,663 3, 080 9, 604 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ 874| 990) 958] 922 870 #1 810 593 651 
With a job but not at work §- 1, 034 1,017 1,214 1, 531 1, 064 1,350 | 1,551 2,509) 3,723 
Agricultural ..... 6,589 | 6,272) 5.087) 5,645 6,200 | 6,302) 6,565) 7, 7, 623 
W orked 35 hours or more 5,339 | 4,801 | 4,380 4,176 =. 5, 335 4, 806 6, 465 6, 019 6, 356 
Worked 15-34 hours 895 | 925 | 1,146 042 | 1,004 1,017 638 910 792 705 916 
Worked I-14 hours ¢ = 186 251 188 228 262 pss) 152 247 179 161 185 
With a job but not at work §__ 170 205 274 28 390 177 173 249 12 209 168 
| Females 
] 

Total labor force * ..| 18,742 18 9,459 | 18, hill 18, 064 17,817 | 17, 888 | 17, 733 18, 301 18, 848 18, 608 | 18, 463 18, 492 | 18, 566 
| =——= : es | Se | | =e |e | == = 
I CB Ee ee 18,719 | 19,437 | 18, 472 | 7 4 17,712 “18, 280 | 18, 828 | 18, BAS 18, 444 | 18, 474 18, 548 

Unemployment .......... - — . 1, O87 1, 184 | mY > 1, 218 1,017 1, 003 1,013 1,118 1,170 1, 250 
Employment a dinbenmennganinin 7,632 | 18, 253 17, 845 17,176 | 16,674 | 16,610 | 16, — 7, 263 | 17,735 | 17,875 | 17,326 | 17,308 | 17, 208 
Non wgricultural _- a “ , 169 | 16,220 | 16,072 | 16, 253 | 15,987 | 16,032 | 15, S¢ 16, 414 16, 156 | 16,167 | 15,733 | 15,892 | 15, 274 
Worked 35 hours or more... . 167 | 11, 594 | 12,173 | 11,421) 11,772 | 12,097 it 731 12, 183 | 10,137 | 11,723 | 6,868 / 11,130] 6,866 
Worked 15-34 hours 5,439 | 2,548 | 2,320) 3,069 : 2, 559 2, 362 2, 40 2, 702 4, 461 2, 822 7, 020 2,151 5, 007 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ 918 | 1,087 1,075 | 1,184 1,144 1, 163 1,070 1, 165 1,121 1,127 1, 057 916 787 
With a job but not at work a , O45 | 991 | 503 580 511 410 §29 385 437 406 788 1, 695 2, 524 
soare. 7 Poe: ,463 | 2,033 1,473 923 AAS 578 625 849 | 1,579 1, 408 1, 593 1,412 024 

Worked 35 hours or. more 59 044 | 631 234 171 158 162 281 | 870 566 8290 705 07 
Worked 15-34 hours 796 96 | 718 578 429 329 365 404 618 694 663 585 955 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ . 76 84 | 106 67 67 72 67 63 86 118 90 103 77 

With a job but not at work #.___- 32 | 10 | 17 45 | 21 19 32 12 é 30 12 19 21 

' 


























1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 
where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller 
estimates should be used with caution. All data exclude persons in tnstitu- 
tions. Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add 
to group totals. 

! Census survey week contains legal holiday. 

* Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the Armed Forces. 








* Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 
15 hours); these persons are classified as not tn the labor force. 

* Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute or 
because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to work 
within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Burean of the Census. 
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. 7 ° y . ” v ee , 
TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group 
{In thousands] 
os Annual 
1950 | 1949 average 
Industry group and industry —_ ——————————— — — =n GE mene 
July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. Feb. | Jan. | Dec | Nov. | Oct Sept. | Aug July 1919 1948 
- _ a —|}—-—— | -— | ——— | - —— - 
Total empk 2 44 , 784 42, 601) 43, 466) 42, 994) 42, 573) 43,006) 44, 201 
Mining ¢ 909 917 593 948 956 943] 939} 981 
Meta 89.3 70. 2 oR, 1 100.2} 100.9} 100.1] 105.1 
- : > oi > & ~ ~ 
iron S.8 ) } 7 6 
Copper 5 2 } ‘ 26. 4] 6. 5} 27 27.8 
Lead and z 17. 1] 18.0 19 1s 7] 20. € 21.7 
" | | | 
anthracit 76.7] 76.2) 75.6) 75.7] 75.5) 77.3) 80.0 
.| | .| 
Bitu 414.7) 418.3) 403.7] 1.0] 438.2 
| | } 
inet $a} 2 | 260.7] 262.9) 2 | 259.0) 257.5 
r i g | 7] 9 «98.7 9.1) 9 1 %.4| 100.1 
re onl . 
Contract construction | 2, 244) 2, 313] 2,341) 2,340] 8,277) 2,156] 2,168 
| a | | A 
Manofacturing 14,7 13, or 13, 892) 14, 312) 14, 114) 18,757) 14, 148) 15, 286 
r , ? lg /6, 986 7, 409 I> 302 l7 255 7, 465 4, 315 
t 33 2 [6,906 }6,903 |6,812 /6,502 |6,681 |6, 970 
| 
( — ries 21 8| 22.6] 227] 22 i 23.8} 24.8] 281 
| 
! | 
land : » 1,631 [1,703 |1,718 [1,585 [1,523 |1, 526 
Meat ¥2.8| 287.7] 285. 9] | 271.2 
Dairy | ; 147.7 
Cc \ 222.0 
a | 117.7 
Baker . 282 9 
r | 34.5 
( fect andr ted p 1), 2 
Rev 218.6 
fiscellar food 141.3 
robace i 96 | | | 100 
( 6. 9 | 28.6 
45.5 48.3 
” 12. 9] 13.7 
ob and red 10.2 11.2 
Tex 2 72 «ji! ‘ it, 1, 
y 58 A. 1 l 
Hroadl-w fat l 4 19 59 
4 ) 17.8 ™ 218.1 21.4) 249.0 
| a a a9 ao KI 2 g1. 3} g; 4] g9 8 
Carpets. r ther floor coverings ‘ ”) ao 3 8.1 7 55 55 40.9 A (4.8 
Other textile-mill products . x} 119.6} 121.2] 119.3] 1191] 118.6] 118.4] 115.8] 121.0) 111.1) 116.0] 135.2 
| | | | 
Apparel and other finished textile prod- | | | | | 
saan 1. os “lt 110 11,174 [1,180 11,146 }1,156 [1,14 1,199 {1,198 [1,155 |1,055 [1,136 [1,162 
Men’s and boys its and coats t 4 149.2) 148.9) 143 140. 13 il 14¢ 143 128. 8 141 154.4 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work } “a | 
clothing ' af 2.2) 260.8 5 , 270.5} 264.5) 253.1] 239.3] 257.8] 260.1 
Women’s terwear 4.9 12.2 42 3.11 On & 6) 342.4 
Women’s, children’s undergarments 107.1) 106.3) 107 104.0 00. 8 8.9) 97.4 
Millinery 8 7| 2t 26. 5} 3. 8 24 20. 4 22. 22.9 
C ren’s ter wr “ 5.4 68. 5} 8.2 7 63. 4) 63. 4] 59. 5 
Fur goods and miscellaneous apparel ‘ & 82.8 4 § | 1| 84.7) && 00.1 
Other fat ated textile products 8.4) 137.9 l s 42.2} 137.9) 131.¢ 135.8) 125.6 
| | 
Lumber and wood products (except fur- | | 
ire 829 738 «| «713 «| 750 743 | 
Logg amps and contractors ‘ ) 49. 2 59. 5 
‘ lis and planing mills ‘ { $39.8} 420.8) 41¢ 444 445.4 
Millwork, plyw prefabricated 
structural w cts 2 l 8 113.4 110.1 
Ww ! nta i 73.2 7 72.2 71 
M iscellaneous w 1 products 8 8.8 57.7 6.7 56. 7 
Furnit and fixtures ‘ 44 41 27 319 
H . furt ¢ 8 247 244.9 2 223. 9 
Other ft 1 fixtures 7 1 v5.7 95. 1 
| | 
Paper and allied products ! 48 H is 4 453 456 448 436 429 447 | 470 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 2; 229 228.1) 225.6, 219.5) 217.8) 226.9) 240.7 
Paperboard containers and boxes ‘ 20.0 124.2} 119 114.9) 110.6) 117.1) 121.4 
Other paper and allied products . 104 103. 7 l 8} 102.9) 101.2) 100.9! 103.1) 107.6 
See footnotes at end of table ad 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group'—Con. 















































































































‘ {In thousands] 
Os om (Annual 
1950 1949 average 
Industry group and industry : . —— a 
| | | 
July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | July | 1949 1948 
| | | 
a — _ — nani (eben es tiie ii en —s 
Manufacturing— (Continued | | 
Printing, publishing, and allied indus- | | | | 
tries. __. 743 42 | 737 | 735 | 734 | 735 727 | 725 
Newspapers POETS 298.2) 206.2) 20 291. ¢ 2a8.2 5) 282.5 47.5 
j i [eee sibeataied | 51.2 51 51.5 52. 0} 53. 2 2 53.4 54.7 
peninigicintinaie 45.5 45.4 45 45.2 48. 5 4 44. 6 46.6 
al printing } 199.8} 197.6] 198.9) 199.2 199. 2 5| 197.1) 107.5 
graphing ; | 40 40) ’ 40.1 41.6 7] 41a) 46.1 
Other printin g and pub lishing. } 107.2) 106.8) 105.7] 106.3 107.7 8} 108.0) 113.3 
Chemicals and allied products_..--. 665 672 670 675 671 665 660 662 665 A54 636 630 (A4 699 
Industrial inorganic chemicals | 7 71.8 7 69. 4 68,8 14. 6 3 67.1 65.7 65.7 66. 6 68. 4 70.9 
Industrial organic chemicals - .... 199.0; 196.0) 194.1) 191.9) 189.5) 187.8) 187.0) 185.6) 184.7) 180.3) 181.1) 192.1) 210.3 
Drugs and medicines . M.S 93.4 3.4 91.1 91.4 04. 6 04.1 93.7 92.7 2.0 00. 7 92.3 80.5 
Paints, pigments, and fillers. ...... 72.5) 69. 69.1) 68.9) 68.3 67.1) 67.6 67.9) 66.3) 65.8) 649) 67.3) 70.7 
Fertilizers ¢ 29.9} 35.9] 41.6] 40.9] 38.5 30.7] 30.3} 31.8) 32.3) 30.4) 29.6) 34.3) 35.9 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats ‘8.1 5A), ( 53. 2 3 56. 2 62.1 63.4) 64.9 58.8 48.7 46.5 561 56,2 
Other chemicals and allied products 154. ¢ 154.0) 153.4) 153.0) 152 4] 151.5) 153. 5| 153.6) 153.7) 153.0) 150.1) 153.0) 165.0 
Products of petroleum and coai. -- 242 240 236 | 234 241 | 242 243 245 | 241 247 247 246 245 250 
Petroleum refining oe Iss 187.0) 185.7] 194.8) 195.1 195.6] 197.3} 197.6] 190.2) 200.2) 1909) 198.7] 199.1 
Coke and byproducts 21.1 ”). 7 > 19.7 19.6 20.4 18.7) 13.5 19.3 19. 5 19.8 19. 5 2.0 
Other petroleum and coal products 30.1 28, f 27.8 26. 9 26.8 | £6 28.7; 30.1 8. 4 27.7 26. 3 27.1 30.8 
| | 
Rubber products oe ‘ ‘ 250 247 242 | 238 236 246] «mM 233 234 209 227 224 234 259 
Tires and inner tubes a 110.0 8.4) 106. ¢ 105.8} 105.0) 104.3) 103.5) 103.5] 82.5} 103.5) 104.9) 1066] 121.1 
Rubber footwear , oles 24.2 3.9 1.1 23. € 24.9) 27.0) 27 0 26.4 25.90, 25.2) 249) 24) 296 
Other rubber products........... 113.1} 109.4) 107. 4] 106, 2] 104. 1 102.7} 102 4) 104.1} 100.9 98. 3 04.0} 100.5) 107.9 
Leather and leather products-.-.-.- ‘ } 82 74 | 379 | 396 | 305 388 | 3x2 372 390 395 97 383 888 410 
Leather fe ) 19.4) 49.5 0.0) 80.1 10.4) 49.4) 49.7) 49.4) 49.1) 483) 47.4) 49.7] 549 
Footwear (except rubber) .....- — 247.3) 240.6) 244 257.4) 257.4) 254.9) 247.2) 232.4) 249.2) 255.5) 250.4) 250.9) 251.0) 990.1 
oO ther leather products............ 84.8) 83.8 85. 4 88.4) 87.9) 83.2) 8&8 5) 90. 2) 91.2) 90.1 89.2) 843) 87.2] 08.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products P 511 511 501 | 487 478 | 475 469 | 479 | 477 478 482 480 469 484 514 
Glass and glass products... 134.5) 131.7) 128.8} 124.8) 123.9) 221.7) 122.7) 123.2) 123.2] 122.7] 122 2] 116.5) 122.6] 135.9 
Cement, hydraulic ‘ 42.7 41 40 41.0} 41.7) 42.2) 40.6) 40.5) 42.4 42.51 427 41.8 40.9 
Structural clay products. 82.8 9 7 75.2) 75.2) 77.4) 76.6) 782) 79.3) 70.5) 79.6) 79.8) 82.4 
Pottery and rel lated products 57 7 8.0} 57.6) 56.1] 57.0) 57.6) 57.2) 55.8} 54.9) 51.5] 57.5) 60.6 
Concrete, gypsum, an id plaster produets 2.9) 89.7] 86.4) 84.0) 83.6) 81.4) 85 1} 86.1) 86.5) 87.1) 85.8) 83.7) 84.6) 87.8 
Other stone. clay, and glass products... 101.7} 100, 7 " 4.7) O.1) 93. | 04.3) 88.1) 920) 946) O49) 046) 97.1] 105.9 
5 Primary metal industries 1 ) 11,217 {1,190 171 |1,144 [1,137 [1,121 [1,112 81 703 {1,007 {1,092 [1,005 [1,101 /1, 247 
Blas ; farmneee, steel works, and rollir P | 
mills : 616.3) 606.4 0.2 83.3) 587.5) 584.8] 580 4) 392.3) 101.3 72.5} 572.0) 581.3) 550.4) 412.0 
Iron and steel foundries 227.9) 220 15.7} 208.6) 203.6) 198.3] 198.8] 195.8] 198.5) 200.5) 205.5) 204.4) 217.9] on9 3 
‘. Primary smelting and refining “of non- | | e 
ferrous metals | 55.2) 54.¢ 4.2) 54.4) 54.1) 511) 49.6) 46, 2| 47.9) 51.0) 580.3) 51.5) 523) 55.6 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non | | 
ferrous metals : / 6.0) 94.9) 93.2) 924) 90.6) $9.0) 88.1) 76.9) 85.5) 83.0) 79.9) 784) 870) 103.8 
Nonferrous foundries 91.8 87.4) 84 83.3) 80. 8) 79.0 78.4 74.4, 76.3 74.0) 7L1 70. 5 75 5 5.2 
Ot! rimary metal industries. ... 120.6) 126.1) 124.1) 121.6) 120.8) 110.0) 117.1) 105.4) 103.5) 116.1] 113.1) 100.3] 118.4) 130.7 
Fabricated metal products (except ord- | | 
nance machinery and transportation 
equipment) r 924 924 Ro . RAB 851 846 R41 820 829 863 843 826 &59 | 976 
Tin cans and other tinware 48 45. ¢ 44. ¢ 43 41.8) 41.2 21 43.8) 46.4) 48.9) 49.4) 47.7) 45.8) 48,7 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware-._. 156.4) 154.4) 152 151.2) 147.3) 145.2) 142.9) 139.1) 140.2] 137.4] 135.2] 133.1] 142 3} 1M. 4 
Heatir aratus (except electric) and | | 
' ipplies 149.0) 145.4) 14 0} 136.8) 138 141.3]. 134.6] 124 5) 117. 4)--132.0) 145.8 
Fabricated structural metal products 8.4) 192.4) 19 2) 186.2) 178.9) 173.0) 202.1) 201.8} 201.1) 198.5) 215.9 
Metal! stamping, coating, and engraving 5) 162.2) 15 2} 147.0) 141.6) 148.4) 151.6) 1466) 1429] 147.90] 1722 
Other fabricated metal products. ...... 0.6) 195.6) 188 9) =186.1) 178 | 4} 188.2) 185.1) 184.2) 192.4) 719.0 
| | 
Machinery (except electrical) ! 1,328 (1,307 |] 1,229 {1,209 [1,223 |1,236 |1,229 [1,241 {1,311 /1, 53: 
Busines end turbines... 7 73.6] 70 7| 65.9] ' 66.4) 64.5] | 67.6] 66.9] 69 9 72.5] 93.8 
Agricultural machinery and tractors. . 1s 180.6) 180 0} 168.3) 162.7) 166.0) 178.9) 179.4) 178.7) 181.3) 191.3 
Construction and mining machinery ’ 95.9) 95.4 3} 90.6) =689.2) 90.5) 88.8) O11) O86) 101.3) 192.6 
Metalworking machinery 212.3) 207 *| 4 7) 196.0) 195.6) 197.9) 199.1) 197.4) 108.2) 208.7) 239.5 
Special-industry machinery (except | | | 
metalworking machinery) aa 165.1] 162.6] 160.8 9} 156.6) 157.0) 158.8) 161.5) 161.8) 163.8) 171.8) 201.9 
General industrial machinery 183.7) 181.3) 178.8 8 173 1) 173.2) 175.9) 177.6) 177.9] 179.7] 186.4) an08 
Office and store machines and devices. 89.4) 88.4) 88.0) 7) 86.2) 87.5) S88) 88.5) 868) 87.8) 90.6) 109.1 
Service-industry and household ma- | ‘ . 
hines . 181 of 181.8} 175. 6} 2} 149.3) 139.0) 136.4) 130.2) 126.0) 126.4) 145.4) 191.3 
Mi sce!laneous machinery parts....-.--. 158.8} 156.6) 152. ¢ 9} 142.9] 138.5) 143.7) 143.5) 141.3) 1422) 153.2) 183.4 
Electrical machinery . 825 809 800 791 | 762 750 753 Tu 712 712 7 869 
Electrical generating, transmission 
distribution, and industrial appa- | | , 
ratus on set 307.8] 307 30) ‘| 204.5) 280.2) 280.7) 286.8) 281.9) 280.6) 205.2) 332.9 
Electrical equipment for vehicles....... 69.6) 67.8) 66.6 1} 64.9) 60.1) (65.9) 65.4) 63.4) 621) 64.5) 09.0 
Communication equipment cicaiateiall 295.0] 288.6] 287.6 7| 275.5 275.7) 270. i) 257.9) 250.2) 253.7) 271.1) 312.2 
tlectrical appliances, lamps, and | | | 
. ieainonsan products... . a 136 ol 136.2! 133.7 0’ 126.9 125. 7 127.0) 124.0 116.5) 115.4) 128. 3! 154. 8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group'—Con. 


{In thousands} 





Annual 


1950 1949 ua 





Industry group and industry _ ee 


July | June | May | Apr Mar Feb. | Jan. Dec. | Nov. | Oct Sept Aug. | July 1949 1948 



























































= 7 7 —— EE SS eS aE 
Manufacturing —Continued | | / | | j 
Transportation equipment 1,310 |1,307 (1,260 [1,122 [1,100 [1,091 (1,197 | /1,212 |1, 283 
Automobiles 804.2) 862.4] 720.3 9} 689.0 797.4 9. 0| 789.0) 792.8 
Aircraft and parts 257.2; 264.4) 253.3 4; 251.7, 251.9 6) 255.4) 228.1 
Aircraft 170.7; 169 9 5} 166.1, 166.8 8} 169.7) 151.7 
Aircraft engines and parts 52.1 0.8 0.7 50.6) 50.2) 50.1 3 51.8 46.7 
Aircraft propellers and parts 7.8 7.9 7.9 8.0 8.1 8.1 2 7.9 7.4 
Other aircraft parts and equipment om. f 26.4 26,8 27.3 27.3 26.9 3 2A. 2 22.4 
Ship and boat building and repairing SLO 8.1 9.9 80. 2 81.2 79.4 6) 19 3) 140.7 
Ship building and repairing ‘ t f 6.7) 68 70.0; 68.9 R} 688.2) 124.2 
Ratlroad equipment 3.7 61.8 8.4 59.2 0.1 60.6 3 "1 a4. 8 
Other transportation equipment l 10.7 10. 1 9. 6 9.1 7.7 3 10.9 16.6 
Instruments and related products 24¢ 2 239 236 234 233 ; 238 2n0 
Ophthalmie goods 4.9 25. f 25 25.1 25.1 2 FR 2.2 
Photographic apparatus l 19.1 is 48.2 48.3 2 52. f 60.3 
Watches and clocks 8. 1 28 28 28.9 30. 3 4 1.4 40.8 
Professional and sctentific instruments 139.4, 137.1) 133.7) 131.5 129.2 7} 127.1) 130.5 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 428 44 14 435 433 429 420 425 | 466 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 2.7 2.7 53.2) 54.4 54.2 0 55.4 60.3 
Toys and sporting goods 7 69 69. 5 67.2 63.8 61.7 8 SR 7 20.8 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions 2.8 l 53. 1 56. 5 59.4 56 7| 8 87.7 62.3 
Other miscellaneous manufacturing tn | 
dustries 263.1) 259.8) 250.8) 256.5) 251.3) 246.9) 254.¢ 248.5) 136.4) 218.0) 243.8) 262.8 
| 
Transportation and public utilities 4.039 4,023, 3,888) 3,928; $,873) 3,841) 3,869 $3,959) 3,992) 4,007) 3.977, 4 151 
Transportation », 822 2 § 2, GSS 2,7 2,682 {2,651 2,676 [2 2, 6 739 (2,760 (2,771 2 754 |2, 934 
Interstate rallroads . 1209 |1 ( 1,315 (1,290 (1,316 /1 ed ! 1, 517 
Class 1 rallroade ] » ji! 1,188 (1,148 (1,123 /1,148 /1 1 1,2 1, 327 
Local railways and bus lines an ' 149 10 151 152 153 5 143 
Trucking and warehousing ) 2 554 550 545 540 | AR 
Other transportation and services fs 78 67 it | 664 667 | 687 
Communieatiton f (H2 ’ 657 654 654 657 | 496 
Telephone 614.4, 610.7) 609.2) 607. 606.7) 609.1 A24.2 
Telegraph . it 16.9 16.9 45.7 46.2 47.1 60.8 
Other public utilities { is 41 “ 537 536 Att 538 891 
Qas and electric utilities 2. 2 8} 512 511.5 f 11.5) 513.1 497.0 
Local utilities 2 2 2 25.0} 25.1] 26.8) 24.6 23.7 
Trade 9.417 9,424) 9.338) 9.346 9.206) 9,152) 9,246) 10.156) 9, 607 9 491 
W holesale trade 2 - ‘ 477 (2,484 [2,49 2, 511 ‘42 2, 5&3 2, 533 
Retail trade , : f . 6,869 16,722 (6,657 16,735 614 |7 6, O88 
General merchandise stores ‘ I 4 1, 40 1,392 j1,3640 |1 2 |1,987 [1,5 1, 470 
Food and liquor stores ' oi l } 1,192 (1,18 1,187 |1,217 (1,2 1, 195 
Automotive and accessories dealers } t o 699 700 701 717 424 
Apparel and accessories stores { 19 4 13 #32 AT 
Other retal! trade ; ' 2, Ui 2,952 (2,920 {2,91¢ 2,042 (3,061 3, 007 3, O81 
Finance 1 1,826) 1,81 1,803; 1,701; 1,777) 1,772) 1,770) 1,766) 1,767) 1,771 1,763; 1,716 
Banks and trust companies ‘ 121 i 419 4if 415 416 415 415 417 aif 403 
Becurity dealers and exchanges 2 2 2 S77 7.2 5A. 1 55.4 55.1 ae 0 zt) as & 57.9 
Insurance carriers and agents 630 637 644 650 Hi 627 626 627 ) 589 
Other finance agencies and real estate 692 fis ¢ 670 671 669 669 671 672 672 6A5 
Service 4,84 4. 826 4.79 4.757, 4,708; 4,696 4,701, 4.738) 4,768) 4,79 4.833; 4,896 4,851) 4781) 4,799 
Hotels and lodging places ! ‘ 431 414 428 443 444 451 475 504 511 1f4 478 
Laundries ‘7.4 { 15.0 46.9 346.7) 347.7| 350.6) 355.8 358.0) 364.0 52.2] 356.1 
Cleaning and dyetng plants 1} 341.3, 189.7) WALD 142.7) 144.7) 147.4) 146.9) 144.2) 150.6) 146.9) 149.9 
Motion pictures d ait 236 236 235 238 238 238 | 236 238 239 237 241 
Government 741 $32 5, & 91 5,769 5,742 5,777, 6,041 5,783, 5,866, 5,893; 5,763' 5.788) 5.813) 5,613 
Federal 1,8 ‘ 8 1,802 1,800 1,804 2,101 1,823 1,863 (1,892 (1,900 (1,905 1,902 (1,827 
State and local ' 3, O67 042 3,9 3,940 8, 060 4,003 4,001 83 =. 3, 833 1 3, 786 
' The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ series of employment in nonagricultural istent sé I ed data in all except the first four « imns will be iden- 
establishments are based upon reports submitted by cooperating establish- tified by an asterisk (*) for the first month's publication of such data 
ments and, therefore, differ from employment information obtained by house- 3 Includes ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood products (except 
hold interviews, such as the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table A-1), furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass products; primary 
in several important respects. The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ data cover metal industries; fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, 
all full- and part-time employees in private nonagricultural establishments and transportation equipment); machinery (except electrical); electrical 
who worked during, or received pay for, the pay period ending nearest the machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and related products; 
15th of the month; in feral establishments during the pay period ending and miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
just before the first of the month: and in State and local government during ' Includes food and kindred products; tobacco manufactures; texttle-mill 
the pay period ending on or just before the last of the month, while the products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper and allied prod- 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force data relate to the calendar week which ucts; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and allied prod 
contains the 8th day of the month. Proprietors, self-employed persons, ucts; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and leather and 
lomestic servants, and personnel of the Armed Forces are excluded from the leather products 
BLS but not the MRLF series These employment series have been ad- * Data by region, from January 1940, are available upon request to the 
} usted to le | i by l insurance pr i lata for 1947, and have Bureau of Labor Statistics a 
bes wried forward fr 1947 bench-mark levels, thereby providing con tSee ft footnote, table A-3. ¢ 
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TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries ' 


{In thousands] 











| 
1950 | 1949 

Industry group and industry 
July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. a Oct. 
} | | 


Sept. | Aug July 1949 1948 




















89.1 aa i] 






























































Mining:t } | | 

peenuaanonneanininenete " 90.3 89.0 87.2 87.3 86.9 86. 2) 86.1 77.9 58. 9) 86. 6 88. 5) 7 
| Eee . | 32.5 32.5; 30.3 30.5) 30.2 30.45 30.6) 25.4 6.2} 33.2} 33.6] 33.9) 30.4 33.6 
Copper | 24.5 24.5 24.8 24.7 24.7 24.5 24.0) 23.4) 23.4 23.3 23.3} 23.5 24 3} 25.0 
Lead and zine. 17.4, 16.6, 16.6) 16.6) 16.5) 160) 161) 15.0) 14.7 15.6 16.5) 16.1) 18.1) 19.2 

| | | 

Anthracite... sancenusecvonaseceses 70.8 71.6 70.7 72.3 71.4 71.1 71 8} 72 | 71.6 71.1) 71 ol 71 0) 72.8 75.8 

. | | | i | | 

Bituminous-coal___. eeecascoucesese 385.3) 387.5) 393.8 308. 4 60.0; 322.5 392 | 375.4 72.2} 389.3) 304 ol 377 3} 373.4) 413.1 

| | ' | | 

Crude petroleum and natural gas pro- | | | | | | 

duction: } } } | | | | 
Petroleum and natural gas production |} 127.8) 124.1) 123.5) 123.3) 123 3} 122.9 123.9] 124 7 126.1} 128 7 131.6; 131 " 127.1) 127.1 
| | | | 

Nonmetallic mining and quarrying... 87.3 M4 9} 82.4 78.3 77 3} 76. 7 80.1 82 8) 83.2 85.8) 86 0} 85.8) 83.7 87.6 

| 
Manufacturing sspidiniepeusenanemnibinialbitiinitt 2,106) 12,072) 11, 840) 11,597) 11, 549) 11,460) 11,449 11, 504 11, 289] 11, 368 11,775) 1 ll, sl 11,211) 11,597) 19, 717 
| | | | | | 
Durable goods _ _ 6,614 |6,598 /6,452 [6,195 (6,070 5,982 6.000 (5.961 |5,719 [5,651 (6,060 [5,947 [5,894 16,096 (6, 909 
Nondurable goods a 5, 492 474 | 88 /5,402 5 5, 47 (5,449 15,543 |5,570 (5,717 (5,715 [5,614 (5,317 |5,501 (5, 808 
| | | | | 

Ordnance and accessories. - ....- 19 18.9} 18.6) 18.3 17.9 17.4) 16.9, 17.1) 17.3) 181 18 A 18 al 19.3) 202) 23.9 

| 

Food and kindred mean sone 1,195 /1,142 ly 00 11,065 [1,060 11,055 li 078 (1,139 [1,185 F 273 {1,340 [1,350 [1,224 [1,172 |1, 197 
Meat products ; 232.3) 227.2) 223.3) 228.3) 231.5) 243.7) 251.0) 242.2) 236.0) 230.4) 228.5) 227.2) 231.3) 215.8 
Dairy products 114 108.3} 102.8 99. 1 96.7) 95.1 6.1 98.9) 104 0 110.4) 116.3) 122.1) 107 9 111.0 
Canning and preserving | 49.0) 126.4) 119.9) 109.3) 109.8] 116.5) 135.6) 150.8! 232.2) 321.5! 330.1] 220.1) 1808) 105.3 
Grain-mill products i 95.3 92.4 4 2.1 92.0 93.2 95.0] 96.9) 100.3 98. 0 06. 9 96. 8 5. 3 03.6 
Bakery products 2 } 190.9) 192.7) 191 190. ¢ 187.6; 186.1) 189.8) 104 7 199.4) 196.4) 194.1) 190.5) 191.2) 105.5 
Sugar 24.9) 24.4) 22.6) 229) 22.7) 24.9 BRI) 44.7) 43.5) 26.7) 25.7 7] 25) 30.0 
Confectionery and related products - - | 73.8 72.7 74. f 78.4 80.9 84.6 0.5 95. 3} 9.2) 91 5) 78.7 69.9) 83.0 R5.9 
Beverages . | 157.5 146. € 140.9} 139.4) 134.4) 135.3) 141.3] 146.2] 149.2 57.3) 164.7] 168.5 150.6) 161.4 
Misceilaneous food products - - . P } 103.3) 99.4 s. 4) 100.7 99.4 98.1) 101.3) 106.1) 1089) 107 ‘ 105.8; 105.2) 103.8) 1081 

| | | } | | 

Tobacco manufactures. . 733 | #%7 | 76 | 78 81 | 85 87 | YU 92 4 | @1 82 | 87 | @ 
Cigarettes } 22. 8 22 22.8 23.8 24. 3) 24 4| 24.4 24.5 24.4 24.4) 24.1 24.3 
Cigars . . | 37 s7..¢ 2 38. 7 40.2 40.3 41. 2) 43. 6 43 6 43.1 42.3 40. 9) 42.4 46.2 
Tobacco and snuff } 10.5) 10.6) 11 1.0) U1) 13) 1 5| 11.4] 11.7] 11.6) 107 11.0] 115) 122 
Tobacco stemming and redrying 4.2 4.9 4.7 5.1 6.4 9.7 9 5) 9.2 11.9 14.9) 12.9 5 "| 9 0} 10.2 

| | | | * 

Textile-mill products ‘ . 1,144 1,174 11, 163 1,172 j1,183 (1,183 (1,177 1,187 {1,184 1, 168 1,132 [1,002 [1,068 j! 136 11, 275 
Yarn and thread mills... | 145.9) 143.0) 144.5) 148.7] 149.4) 148.5) 148.5) 147.0) 144.4] 139.5) 133.0) 128.6) 140.3] 168.5 
Broad-woven fabrie mills... | 581 1 72.7} 574.0) 570 567.9 573.9) 571.8] 864.5) 547.0) 830.1) 618.0) 551.4) 615.3 
Knitting mills . | 210.9 7] 217.9) 221.4) 222.5; 222.8, 226.6) 220.7) 226.7) 219 2| 210.8} 199.7] 213.4) 231.4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 7H. 7 78.8 80.0 80.3 79.9 80. 5 80. 0 78.0 76.0| 7: 2 71.9} 76.9 80.4 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings 8! 527) 53.¢ 53.0, 52.8} 51.8 61.3] 80.4] 49.7] 481] 47.5] 43.5] 51.2} 57.2 
Other textile-mill products } 106.1) 104.6) 104.5) 106.3. 107.8) 105.8) 105.7) 105.2) 105.1) 102 4 97. 7] 9 102.8) 121.7 

Apparel! and other finished textile prod- | } } | | | 

ucts 73 y7F 978 (1,003 |1,058 |1,065 [1,032 1,040 /|1,028 [1,083 /|1,082 [1,040 042 1,022 |1,049 
Men's and boys’ suits and coats 134.9) 128.9 1.7] 135.5) 135.2) 130.3) 127.3) 117.6) 1286] 133.4) 130.6) 116.9) 128 1) 140.1 
Men's and boys’ furnishings and work } } | | 

clothing . . 236.7; 238.2 +1 244.9, 243.6) 240.9 246.8) 251.3) 252.4) 246.2) 235.4) 221.4) 239.8) 250.7 
Women’s outerwear - 24 24. 1 271. ¢ 7] 4) 315.2 302.4 206.1 279.5; 308.3) 318. 5} 306.3) 263 3) 204.3) 308.7 
Women's, children’s un dergart rents. 89.7 ) 95.4) 97.6 96. 5 92.5 94.5 98.2; 97.5) 94.1) 88. 6) 7 89.4; 88.7 
Millinery 15.1 lf 18 23.8 23.4 21.4 19.4 15. ¢ 2.9 21. 2) 20. 3| 17. 7) 19. 5) 20.2 
Children’s outerwear § 57.2 s 62. ¢ 62.7 59.7 58.7 60.1 62.8) 62.3 61.9 68.4) 58.6 54.7 
Fur goods and miscellaneous apparel 77.2 74.2 71.8 2.6; 72.1 69.1 78.7 84.2} 86.4) 83.8) 793) 72.0) 76.5 78. 5 
Other fabricated textile products 117.7) 116.6) 115.4) 116.6) 116.2) 115.9) 1183) 121 ‘| 126.1) 122.0) 117.8) 110.8} 115.8) 107.5 

| | 

Lumber and wood products (except fur | 

niture) . 764 743 723 692 677 652 642 682 692 689 | 684 686 676 752 
Loggit g camps and contractors 67.3 62.8 54.7 54.8 45.0 40.9 57.2 89.6 59.8) 55. 58.6 58.7 60.5 
Sawntnills ar d planing mills | 441 430.3 409.9) 309.3) 385.7) 381.1 403.5) 412.6) 413.8) 416.0) 414.5) 407.1 442.0 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated | 

structural wood products. . 108.1; 105.9) 104.4, 101.7) 1 1016 101.9) 100.7 08.1) 95.4) 046 91.9 05 | 105.0 

Wooden containers 72.1 69.7 69.1 67.9 67.2 (a1 67.4 6. 8 66.4) 66.6 66 7.9 76,0 

Miscellaneous wood products 53. 5 53. 9 54.0 53. 5 61.2 51.5 51.4 et} 9) 51. 0} 62.1 61.0 53 7 59.2 
| | 

Furniture and fxtures naciwe 302 302 302 3 301 207 29 289 253 24 | 277 | 263 4 us| i 306 
Household furniture . } 221.9; 221.4) 222 220.9 298.2) 211.7 211.0) 206.5) 205.6) 198.8) 187.0) a a i : ty 
Other furniture and fixtures 80.4 81.0 . 79.9 78.7 77.6 78.1 76. 6 78.3 77.71 75.8 | 77.6, 84.1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 


{In thousands] 





1950 1949 Annual 
Verge 
Ind ry group and industry - —_ - 


| 
July June May Apr Mar. | Feb Jan. Dec. | Nov Oct Sept. | Aug. | July 1949 1948 

















Manufacturing —‘ i P : ; 7 | 
Paper a allie pro {s 17 10 y2 ) so RH . 300 33 392 \4 37 late) {82 405 
er a urn ard Ile 9 ‘ 7 200. 2 199 1%. 2 aw, 2 "Ww. 6 199. 4 197 190.5 188, 2 197.6 210.8 
es s and boxes ) 4 1026 101.4 ‘ 5 107.7} 106.4 1 97.4 3.3) 996 104.6 
Other paper and a roducts As 86.8; 8 86.2; 85.4) 84 4.8} 848) 85.8) 81.8) 83.4) S31) 85.9 894 
! ing, pu y, * ied indus 
tries _. $98 1 1 4 40 49 51 00 nO | 5 | 486 485 95 | FOL 
Newspat™ 17.7 146.4 145.3 2. ( 145. 2 145.0 144.4 13.8 141.4 140.9 141.2 133. § 
riodica . { 5.2) 35.1 { 4.8) 35.0 5.7 5.8 5.6) 35.2) 36.0) 37.3 
tooks 9 2 1.9 5 3 a) 34.5 6.3 9 33. & “4 22 
( ‘ .o 1 ; 14. f 167.2) 167 8 1 l 166. 1 162.4) 160 162.4) 1644) 185.5 
I era ) f 8 0. ‘ 2.5 $2. 5 1.8 ..2 yt 31.9 5.1 
r printing a t 84.4 s4 83. 2 8 84. 1 83 85. 1 85. 85.0 84.5 83.5 82 85.3 91.0 
( ilea ‘ rolucts i i 190 {87 485 is 484 485 | 488 478. | 458 | 453 | #485 | 51) 
I tr wea ‘ ) 8 2.3 52.2 ) l 1.2 51. 5 19.9 49.8 0.7 52 54.7 
I ria " ‘ al 17.8) 14 144.9, 144 143.7} 143.7] (42.9) 141.4] 139.8} 135.2] 135.8) 145.8] 164.4 
rugs ar ’ s 5 8 1.7 61.9 61.5 61. 60.7 wl ).2 60. 8} 99 
Pa s s and lers : ' 44.9 44.7 43.7 43.' 43.8 43.9 42 41.5 4 ] 4 46.9 
t 8 9 32 2 24.9 24.6 26. 1 26. € 24. 7] 24.0 28.6 20, 2 
\ " and a 1 s and fats 7 5 ) 4.9 45.8 19 1.9 53. 1 54. € 49.1 8.5 t 46.11 48.4 
wetes = Ss allied produc 7 } 106.8) 106.7 4 106. 2 8.2) 109.2) 109.1 OS. ( 105 108 4) 117.6 
Pr f und coal 8 1 1 1 183 ‘ 185 188 85 189 190 | 189 | 188 | 192 
rok 142.8) 144.0) 145.4) 145.7] 147.¢ 149.2} 149.9] 150.3} 148.8] 148.9 
‘ . . , 4 s 7.9 17 16.8 17.4 17.¢ 15.9 16.7 17.0 17.3 16.9] 17.5 
0 r t r ts 4 2 2 21.8 21.8 1.3 22. 1 24.1 23. 22 9 21.4 2 { 25.3 
| 
| er product ”) 199 | 194 i 1s9 | 18 | 187 | 187 | 186 | 187 | 167 | 180 | 177 | 186 | 209 
pnd ine tu ‘ s4 4 &3 82 6 82.1 81.3 81.1) 64.3 80. 9 82 R3 04.9 
Rubber footw ) 19 19.4) 18.8) 20.1 22.1} 22.2) 21.5) 20.3} 2 20.2) 21.61 24.8 
Other t r products 87.2 86. 2 . s4 83.1 2. 8 S44 81.4 78. € 74.5 80. 9 ae} 
| | 
" ‘ r products | 7 7 4 34 332 49 4 «|: 356 | 368 
| r 1.9 ‘ ! 4 H 44.9 45.2 14.9 44.6 43.8 1 9.5 
bt 7 234 ' 14) 223.7) 208.0) 224.3] 230.2) 234.2 2] 234.8 
Other leather products | 74 7 76.7| 71.9) 74.2) 78.5) 79.4) 78.8) 77.5) 73.0) 75.8) 83.5 
Stor 1 lucts 419 110 408 403 412 411 414 | | 400 | 416 | 418 
Class « icts ~ 1 8-9) 1 2) 106 107.1 7 07.5) 106.9 f 101.1 106.8} 119.6 
Cement, hydra t ' ) s 6.4 8 4.8 6. 5 6.7 6.9 26.0 35.5 
t : ny luets 72.9 8 68 8.6) 71 7] 7.0} 72.1) 721) 721! 72.5] 70.8 
I ry and related products 5 2.7| 52.2 ) 51. ¢ 2} 51.7] 60.4) 49.7] 46.3] 52.2) 55.5 
Concret ypsum, and plaster products ) rt 7 l 71 Ag 73. 1 ) 74.6 i 73 71 72. ‘| 6.4 
Other st clay, and glass products 8 ‘ 75.9 ) 73. 2 72 3.7 71.1) 728 72.9 72.1 75. € 84.6 
| | | 
Pr ym | industri ) 82 978 "3 955 743 ) 938 | 132 934 940 /1,083 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling | 
ls 4 H.9 12 510. Bi 24.8 130.3 408, 7 407 * 505. & 476.7 AR 8 
Ir snd stee! foundries } 8.1) 182.1) 177.1) 172.¢ 172 169.4) 171.9) 173.4 75.9} 188.9) 230.9 
Primary smelting and refining of non | 
ferrous ta { 1 H 5.4 45.3 42.5 4) 38 39.4 41.5 41.4 42.3 43.3 46.8 


Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non 














fe us ta ‘ 78.9 1 75 7 72.8 » € 70.0 67. 2 63.8 62.4 70. ¢ 84.0 
Nonferrous foundri ’ 69.8 47.8 2.4 61.1 62. 59. 5 58. 7 63. 3} 73.2 
Other primary tal industries s 101.2, 100.0) 97 15. 8 85 83. 5 95.1 92.4 85 " 97.1) 109.1 

i | | 

| 
Fabricated metal products (except ord 
nance, machinery, and transporta | 

tl t ’ ) 12 709 698 f } 688 it a7 708 | 688 671 701 | 
rin cans and other tinware ‘ 8 ) 3.0 7 si 8.2) «40. 43.2) 43.¢ 41.8 9.9 
Cutlery ind tools, and hardware 3; 1 8 29 127.6, 123.7) 121 ll 115.6) 116.3) 113.7) LIL 4) 109.2) 118.4 
Heating apparatus rcept electric | 

and bers’ supplies 1 119 1 114. { 112.3) 107.4) TIL 1 113 116.2) 109.6 99.7 91.8) 106.0 37.1 

ietu netal products 14 is 5.8, 142.7) 140.¢ 141.5) 142.2] 133.6) 129 155.8} 155, 155.0) 152.3) 168.7 
mtin:, and en | | | 
is 14 134. 4 131.2, 130.4 129. ¢ 124.8} 119.8] 127.2) 129.8 124.9) 121.5 125.8 148.6 
tal products 168 l ) 155.8; 155.1) 157. 153.7) 145.8) 148.0) 156.1) 152.5) 151.5) 159.0) 183.8 
| } 
eleetrica t ? 81 960 137 29 | gos 035 | 927 939 11,001 [1,203 
Py { 11 48.9 12.8 48. ( 42.4 49.3 49.0 AD). 7 53.9 63.9 
inery and tractors 141 1.4 1 4 139 137.4) 133.2) 130.6) 125.0 139.9; 140.4) 139.8) 142.4) 151.7 
i mi g machinery ‘ G8. 4 8 51 66.5 “44 3. 7 62.3 62.3) 4 2 67.7 72.4 91.1 
ach ry ; 158. 1 t 152.0, 149.2) 146.5 146.4) 145.9 149. 1 146.9, 149.5 157.9) 186.6 
Special i na nery (except | | 
retalw nachinery) ‘ f 20.9 ) 117.7; 116.8) 117 117.4) 1 121.8} 122.6) 124.0) 1311] 158.6 
eral ! " ch nery 8.7 ! ’ ! 121. ¢ 120.4 21.2) 121.2) 123.3) 124.8) 124.5) 125.3) 132.3] 1543 
and store machines and devices 1.4 2 72.0 70. 5 9 71.1 72.2 73. 5 73. 3 71.7 72.5 75.4 93.0 
Service-industry and household ma | 

chines is 8.9 8 132.6 124 18.7} 109.1) 107.9) 101.9 a8 8 115.4) 156.3 

Miscellaneous machinery parts a4 20.4 118.2 215.7) 112.5 111.5) 106.8) 112.2] 1121) 109.8 110¢ 120.4 (47.5 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TaB.Le A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries'‘—Continued 


[In thousands) 





. | Annual 
1950 1949 average 


Industry group and Industry = 



































| | | | | 
July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug | July | 1949 | 1948 
| | 
ee — —— —— — | - oo 
wien | 
Mannufacturing— Continued | | | | | 
Electrica! machinery . = 626 614 605 595 580 573 561 559 M6 | 548 | 531) 507; 505 552 656 
Electrical generating, transmission, | | | | 
distribution, and industrial appara- | } | j } } 

; tus 221.9; 217.1) 213.0} 211.4) 207.8) 207.6) 202.4; 22 200.8) 196.5) 105.6) 210.7) 251.4 
Electrical equipment for vehicles s 2 0.9 i. 7 50. 4 49.8) 43.8 50.5) 49.6) 47.0) 45.8 49.0 4.6 
Communication equipment 219. 217.2 211.6) 207.3) 202.5) 200.6) 200.4) 193.4) 182 4) 173.4] 175.5) 191.8) 224.4 
tlectrical appliances, lamps, and | | | } } j 

miscellaneous products........... | 310.4) 110.4) 108.1) 104.8} 103.3) 100.6) 100.8) 99.3) 101.0) 97.9) 0.1) 88.4) 100.8) 125.5 
Transportation equipment 1,077 |1,07 1,046 | 899 879 872 | 978 896 | 808 | 986 1,017} 998 (1,014 O87 |1,031 
Automobiles 764.0) 736.3) 505 575.6) 567.1) 675.4) 585.1) §82.1) 666.1) 686.3) 678.0) 669.5) 643.5) 657.6 
Aircraft and parts 187 185.6; 184 184.0) 184.0) 184.3) 184.0) 183.7) 187. 9 190.7} 185.3) 192.4) I88 5) 166.6 
Aircraft a 125. 1 124.4) 123.4; 122.2) 122.4) 122.9 22. 7) 22.3) 125.4) 127.6) 128.6) 129.5) 126.6) 1ILS5 
Aireraft engines and parts.._... 7.2 6.2) 36.1 6.0} 35.7] 35.8] 36.0] 36.7 7.6) 37.9) 31.9} 37 9} 37.4) 33.6 
Aircraft propellers and parts 2 5.3 5.3 5. 4) 5.4) 5.4 5.4 5.4 5. 5) 5. 5) 5. 2) 5.5 5.3 4.9 
Other aircraft parts and equipment 19.8 19. 7} 20.1 20. 4) 20.5 20. 2 19.9 19.3 19. 4) 19. 7) 19. 6| 19. 5 19.2 16.6 
Ship and beat building and repairing 68.6) 67.2) Gf 66.9) 67.6) 66.1 69.0} 71.3) 68.5) 74.0) 79.5) 85.5) 85.0) 123.2 
Ship building and repairing 55.9 55. 2} 5.4 6.9) 68.5) 57.5) 60.5) 62.8) 60.2) 65.4) 704) 75.7) 75.0) 100.3 
Railroad equipment 49.0) 47.6) 43.5 44.2) 45.4) 461) 49.9) 50.6) 532) 66.2) 465) 58.5) 61.0) 69.6 
Other transportation equipment. . 9. 4] 9.1 8.6 8.0 7.5 6.1 81) 10.1). 10.5) y ‘ 8. 8} 7 7 9. a 14.5 
| | | | | | 
Instruments and related products..... 182 | 181 1767] 174 172 | 171 | 172 | 173 | 174 | 174 | 172 | 160 170 | 177 | 200 
Ophthalmic goods 20.1 ~”. 2 0.2 20.2) 2.3 20.2; 2.3) 2.8 2.8 21.0; 211) 21.2) 229 23.8 
Photographic apparatus 6.5 5.4| 34.8 1.6] 34.5] 34.7] 35.3) 35.3] 35.8] 35.3) 36 0} 37.5) 384) 45.4 
Watches and clocks 23.6 23. 6 24.1 24.4 24. 7} 25. 6) 26.8 27.2 27. 6} 27.1) 26. 0 25. 0) 26. 6 35.0 
Professional and scientific Instruments 1 o7 ‘- 04.8 93. 2 91 8) 91.4) 91.0 90.3 89.4; 88.3) 86 : 86.7 9.1) O54 
| } | | | 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 353 307 61 | ; 361 | 356 | 345 | 361 381 | 38 | 366) 347 | 313 | 354 | 304 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 42.5 42.1 42.0 42.3 43. 7) 43.8 45.4 46.8 46.8 44.6) 42.2 39.1 45.0 49.6 
Toys and sporting goods 62.1} 60.7] 60.6 8.0} 54.5) 52.3) 57.4) 67.3) 67.8) 63.4) 61.3) 64.9) 59.8) 71.5 
Costume Jewelry, buttons, notions 44.3 42.9 44.7 48.0 50.0 46.9 48.2 53.1 53. 8 522) 485) 43.8) 48.3 53.9 
Other miscellaneous manufacturing | | | 
industries. . 217.9) 215.6) 215.4) 212.9) 207. sl 202.2} 209.5) 213.8, 214.5) 205.5) 194.5) 175.2) 200.5) 219.4 
| | 
1 Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishnu nts covering +Employment data for some of the mining industries h ive been revised 
both full- and part-time production and related workers who worked dur- metal, iron, copper, and bituminous-coal employment data from January 
ing, or received pay for, the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 1 les 1¢ production-worker data for 1943-46, inclusive 
Data have been adjusted to levels indicated by social insurance programs for ision ployment and the hours and eart s data were 
1947 and have been carried forward from 1947 bench mark levels, ‘theret y ms. Summary sheets showing employment, 
providing sistent series. Comparable data from January 1947 are avail- rom January 1939 forward, are available upon 
oat eyes eeeeaee Se tee Sees 4, + ge ae 1 
specify the series 1 Re 1 1 in all except the 
first four nns wi ill ‘be ide ntifie 4 by nana ( *) for the first month's publi- 


cation of such data. 


TABLE A-4: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment and Weekly Payrolls in Manufacturing 
Industries! 


{1939 average = 100) 





Employ-| Weekly 








Employ-| Weekly > Employ-| Weekly Dart 
Period : Pp “4 id ayrol Period a” payroll Period ment payroll 

1939: Average 100.0 | 100.0 || 1947: Average... 156.2 $26.9 || 1949: December.......-.-.-.-} 140.4 329. 3 
1940: Average 107. 5 | 113.6 1948: Average 155.2 $61.4 1950: January ' 139.8 329. 2 
1941: Average 132.8 | 164.9 || 1949: Average 141.6 | 325 February... 139.9 | 330. 0 
1942: Average 156.9 | 241.5 1949: July 136.9 312.8 March 141.0 333. 5 
1943: Average 183.3 | 331.1 August 141.1 | 323. 0 Apr ] | 141.6 337.2 
1944: Average ide 178.3 | 343.7 September “ 143.7 | 335. 1 May 144.5 48.8 
1945: Average | 57.0 293. 5 October _ oul 138.8 320.9 June 147.4 2.2 
1946: Average | 147.8 | 271.1 November | 137.8 313.9 July 147.8 





1 See footnote 1, table A-3 
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— 
TaBLE A-5: Federal Civilian Employment by Branch and Agency Group 
Executive ! 
| 
Year and month All branches Legislative | Judicial 
Total Defense | Post Office All other | 
| | agencies? | Department agencies 
— —_——— ! ——_—_—_ -—- —_ 
Total (including areas outside continental United States) 
1048 2, 066, 152 2, 055, 397 916, 358 470, 975 | 668, 064 7, 273 3, 482 
1y49 2, 100, 407 2, 089, 151 899, 186 511, 083 | 78, 882 7, O61 | 3, 595 
1949: July | 2, 106, 242 2, 005, 156 917, 001 485, 196 692, 959 7, 007 3, 579 
August 2, 77 2, 083, 448 902, 401 401, 408 689, 639 7, 842 3, 5 
September 2 « 2, 070, 260 R86, 890 494, OST 689, 292 | 7, 924 | 3, 600 
October 2.0 2, 035, 748 | BAO, 286 496, 038 | 679, 424 | 7, 937 3, 627 
November 1, 1, 988, O79 | 814, 848 497, 814 | 675, 417 | 7, 992 3, 610 
December 2, 2, 276, 635 799, 888 804, 038 | 672, 709 | 7, 054 3, 77 
1950: January 1,9 1, 964, 246 791, 048 | 503, 106 | 670, 092 | 8, 063 | 3, 784 
February L 1, 959, 063 782, 788 603, 815 | 672, 460 | 7, 986 | 3,7 
March 1, 1, 958, 806 | 5, 324 | 504, 420 678, 062 8, 048 | 3, 749 
April 2 2. 099, 036 | 803, 916 | R21, 409 | 8, 102 3, 76 
May | 2, 2, 050, 132 | 501, 011 772. 452 | 8, 048 3,7 
Ju 2, 2, 010, 286 | 497, 394 732, 278 | 8, 063 | 3, 
; 1 1, 974, 902 | 491, 823 | 704, | 8, 031 | 3, 
| Continental United States 
—————— an 
1948 1, 846, 840 1, 8346, 158 734, 484 469, 279 | 632, 395 7, 273 3, 409 
1949 1, 921, 903 1, 910, 724 761, 362 509, 184 | 640, 178 7, 661 | 3, 518 
| | 
| | | 
1949: Jul | 1, | 1, 914, 242 | 777, 454 | 483, 306 | 653, 398 | 7, 507 | 3, 502 
August 1,§ 1, 908, 896 | 770, 034 | 489, 562 | 649, 300 | 7, 842 | 3, 510 
‘ 1 1, 900, 780 760. 050 | 492, 227 | 648, 494 | 7,924 | 3, 523 
October 1, | 1, 871, 372 738, 19 404, 178 | 638, 999 7, 937 | 3, 550 
Novernber 1, 2 1, 831, 721 700, 374 495, 963 | 635, 384 7,992 | 3, 533 
Decem ber 2, 134, 592 2, 122, 937 | 688, 599 801, 008 | 633, 330 7, 054 3, 701 
1980: January i 1, 813, 475 683, 018 501, 257 629, 200 | 8, 063 3, 707 
February 1. 1, 808, 950 675, 316 | 631, 665 | 7, O86 3, 689 
Marct 1, 1, 809, 75 670, 546 636, 633 | 8, 048 2, 672 
A 1 1. 947, 956 | 668, 180 777, 751 | 8, 102 3, 688 
May 1, 1, 808, 480 670, 049 | 728, 414 | 8, 048 | 3, 682 
June 1, 1. 859 ) 674, 597 489, 437 | &, 063 3, 691 
j 1.8 1. 828, 420 677. 181 660, 648 | 8, 031 | 3, 695 
1 Ine ( ernment corpora s (inel ng F ral | e Banks 2 Covers civilian employees of the Department of Defense (Secretary of 
and mixe wher banks of the Farm Cr tA ration) and other Defense, Army, Air Force, and Navy), National Advisory Committee 
activities perfort by Governme | | sta hments such as for Aeronautics, the Panama Canal, Philippine Alien Property Administra- 
Avy ards, afr ‘ s, and e t rie Data tior Philippine War Damage Commission Selective Service System, 
which are based : reports to ‘ ervice Cc nm, are Natior Security Resources Board, Nationa] Security Council, War 
a 1 to mainta lity of coverage and definition with informatior Claims rission 
for former pe 


a 
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TABLE A-6: Federal Civilian Payrolls by Branch and Agency Group 

































































{In thousands} 
Executive ! | 
; 
Year and month All branches | Legislative Judicial 
| Total | Defense } Post Office All other 
| | agencies * Department agencies 
Tota) (including areas outside continental United States) 
| | | 
$DAB. ccoccoccocccececccnccecsosescsoceses= $6, 223, 486 $6, 176, 414 | $2, 660, 770 $1, 309, 072 $2, 116, 572 | $30, 891 $16, 181 
nee 6, 699, 270 | 6, 647, 671 2, 782, 266 | 1, 558, 741 34, 437 17, 162 
1949: July__.--.-. 223, 458 | 124, 914 2, 884 1, 346 
August......- | 239, 178 | 125, 704 3, 005 1, 505 
September. 230, 016 | 125, 064 2, 968 1, 457 
October. .....-. | 222, 221 125, 164 2, 936 1, 320 
November..... | | 230, 206 131, 577 | 3, 137 1, 620 
December 218, 404 | 186, 462 | 3, 160 | 1, 620 
| | 
1950: January -.....-..--- oe , 377 214, 670 | 132, 177 | 3, 148 1, 570 
February.....-.-- 2! 198, 064 131, 085 | 3, 083 1, 433 
i amasteandees 339 | 225, 091 | 133, 461 | 3, 222 1, 625 
BEE cccatsininncnscaeeheeaen oa 757 | 192, 199 | 131, 117 | 3, 232 1, 441 
May o- | 7. | 220, 044 | 130, 361 | 3, 246 1, 643 
June - ARTES 56 221, 123 | 131, 202 | 3, 214 1, 556 
July | 7 218, 474 | 129, 824 | 3, 206 1, 498 
| | | 
Conttnental United States 
| iy j 
$000... . .cocsnendeneesecasesquesses wane $5, 731, 115 $5, 684, 404 $2, 272, 001 | $1, 304, 037 | $2, 018, 456 | $30, 891 $15, 730 
1949 “ 6, 234, 345 6, 183, 230 2, 442, 580 | 1, 552, 992 2, 187, 658 | 34, 437 16, 678 
| 
1949: July... ..-- 500, 642 496, 451 | 194, 463 124, 446 | 77, 542 2, 884 1, 307 
pee 532, 977 528, 509 | 209, 583 | 125, 321 | 193, 605 | 3, 005 1, 463 
September 518, 493 514, 109 | 202, 222 | 124, 596 | 187, 291 | 2, 968 1, 416 
October... - 501, 648 497, 431 | 195, 446 124, 700 | 177, 285 2, 936 1, 281 
November 523, 694 | 518, 979 | 196, 868 131, O88 191, 023 | 3, 137 1, 578 
December. ...- 573, 588 | 568, 849 | 193, 321 | 185, 796 189, 732 | 3, 160 1, 579 
1950: January 516, 707 512, 032 189, 825 131, 649 190, 538 3, 148 1, 527 
February paneeeenee | 488, 138 483, 662 176, 371 130, 599 | 176, 692 3, O83 1, 303 
March ves nal 546, 865 542.061 | 201, 071 | 132, 969 | 208, 021 3, 222 | 1, 583 
TC a 506, 707 602, 074 | 171, 555 130, 629 | 199, 890 | 3, 232 1, 401 
May.-. 536, 351 | 196, 249 | 129, 841 210, 261 3, 246 1, 598 
June 7} 531, 325 196, 921 | 130, 704 | 203, 700 3, 214 1, 513 
July 18, 318 195, 998 | 129, 339 | 192, 981 | 3, 206 1, 457 
! | 
1 See footnote 1, table A-5 
9 See footnote 2, table A-5 
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TaBLE A-7: Civilian Government Employment and Payrolls in Washington, D. C.,! by Branch and 
Agency Group 

































































! 
| | Federal 
Total | District of | Executive * 
Year and month government A —_ 
| ee Total | Post Office | Legislative | Judicial 
| | | all agencies Defense Depart- All other | | 
| | | agencies * agencies | | 
| | ment | | 
| | } 
| Employment 
. - — = —— ee, —E 
1048 | 231, 239 18, 774 212, 465 204, 601 68, 509 7, 826 128, 266 7, 273 591 
1949 | 241,812 19, 511 222, 301 214, 026 70, 461 8, 164 135, 401 7, 661 614 
1949: July | 245 19, 708 225, 356 217, 237 72, 521 | 7, 770 136, 046 7, 7 615 
August | 244, 7 19, 736 225, 007 216, 546 71, 246 7, 784 137, 516 7, 842 619 
September 242 19, 416 223, 010 214, 470 69, 448 7,773 137, 249 7, 924 616 
October } 24 19, 504 221, 382 212, 828 68, 069 7, 749 137, O10 7,937 617 
November } 240, O95 20, 420 219, 675 211, 064 66, 121 7, 891 137, 052 7, 992 619 
December | 244, 467 20, 031 224, 436 215, 840 65, 860 12, 888 137, 092 7, 954 642 
1950 | 238, 935 20, 110 218, 825 210, 106 65, 699 7, 859 136, 548 8, 063 656 
| 238,713 20, 245 218, 468 209, 817 65, 456 7,643 36, 718 7, 986 665 
| 238, O33 20. 168 218, 7H5 21 ), 056 65, 445 7, 786 &, O48 661 
239, 754 20, 011 219, 743 210, 980 65, 380 7, 853 8, 102 661 
24 ‘ 2, 227 219, 539 211, 130 65, 093 7, RO 8, 048 661 
x 3 218, 472 200, 047 64, 7A 7, 742 8, 063 642 
J ) 219 2 6. 79 7 8, O31 666 
——— a ——— 
Payrolls (in th yusands) 
—EE i, _ 
1948 | $817, 554 $54, 248 $763, 306 $720,791 | $233, 589 | $31, 298 $464, 004 $30, 891 $2, 624 
ivy | 906, 842 60, 602 846, 240 808, 918 253, 433 33, 488 521, 997 34, 437 2, 885 
1049: July 72, 686 3, 775 68, 911 21, 238 2 41, 864 2, 884 234 
August 80, 173 4, 185 75, O88 23, 851 2, 3, 005 250 
September 77, OM 5, 379 Ti, 661 7 20, 921 2, 737 2, 968 236 
October 73, 815 5, 187 68, 628 65, 458 20, 137 | 2, 685 | 2, 936 234 
November 79, 552 5, 52 74, 026 70, 621 21, 561 | 2. 809 | : 3. 137 268 
December | 80, 004 5, 503 74, 501 | 71, 068 21, 274 | 3, 829 | 45, 965 3, 160 273 
1950: January i), 747 75, 216 71, 787 22, 673 2, 8468 46, 246 | 21 
February 3, 142 67, 924 64, 586 19, 387 2, 787 42, 412 255 
March 83, 331 77 74, 132 22,744 2, 926 48, 462 278 
April 74, 409 5, 029 € 4 0, 41 2, 7sé 42,742 204 
May #4, 018 6,7 74, 78 22, 607 2, 872 49, 3f 232 
June | - 5, 50 22, Ise 2, St 48, 605 273 
Ju | &, OS 4, 190 ) 21. 498 2, 811 46, 60) 272 
Data for the executive branch cover, in additior to the area Inside the 9 See footnote 1, table A-5. 
Disteat of Columbia, the adjacent sections of Maryland and Virginia which 3 See footnote 2, table A-5 
are defined by the Bureau of the Census as in the metropolitan area 
“a 
/ 
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Taste A-11: Insured Unemployment Under State Unemployment Insurance Programs,' by Geographic 
Division and State 


{In thousands] 



















































































1950 ‘ 1948 
Geographic division and | | ee 
State l pag kee Pe 
| | , re | 
| June | May | April | Mar. Feb. | Jan. Dec. Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. July | June | June 
— —-—— ———_ ———$§}.- — | qj] ———|——« ae See eee ae - —— 
| | | | 
Continental United States........... 1,521.1 [1,700.3 11, 908. 8 /2, 112.1 |2,325.9 |2, 380.9 le. 200 © {2,019.9 [1,855.7 |1, 885.6 [2,140.4 [2,111.2 |2,062.1 | 1,029.1 
New England.........-.- ae _| 386.5 | 224.6} 225.1 | 1625] 181.5| 2028] 191.2] 190.9| 174.9| 207.9} 290.9] 281.4] 303.4 127.8 
Maine....... poeencwacncccese » 13.0 19.6 22.7 17.5) 19.5 21.8 20.9 16.9 11.2 12.0 16.7 16.6 19.0 9.7 
New TT . ccnceenckaewl |} 129 15.6 16.3 13.1] 123 13.1 129 2.2 10.9 12.2 15.4] 15.2 16.2 6.2 
Termont peanesene | 3.4 4.0 4.6 45 5.5 6.1 5.5 40 3.4 3.9 5.6 5.3 5.2 1.9 
——— pie on -} 107.1 124.8 = - 0 | 89.6 101.4 09.2 05.1 89 6 106.1 137.3 | 146.8 155 8 71.2 
ee 26.6) 33.6 2 6.4} 16.3 19.2 7.1 17.4 20.2 27.5 33.2] 37.7 48.4 19.2 
Connecticut. ...- r--zeeee] 235] 27.0} 820 $4.0] 383] 41.2] 35.6] 35.3] 396] 462] 61.7) 59.8] 588 19.6 
| 
Middle Atlantic inenibiniiiannen — 495. 4 481.5 | 526.0) 894.2| 622.2] 695.5] 678.3 682.7] 637.4] 631.8 | 6029] 680.4 614.1 327.7 
New York_....- guscieuccenentus | 307.4 | 269.2 292.2 319.3 | 343.1 379.1 385.9 | 378.3 361.2 355.5 386.4 413.7 361.0 214.1 
SOOT FUINNG . caccececcccswanssens 68.1] 79.6 84.9 88.3); 92.1 101.5 91.4 R44 78.5 82.1 04.5 06.7 98.2 63.1 
PORESU OED. concccceccsentcoscs |} 119.9} 132.7 148.9 186.6 | 187.0 204.9 201.0 201.0 197.6 104.2 212.0 170.0 154.9 60.5 
| | 
Rast North Centstll......ccccenecccese | 242.4] 304.0] 873.4] 417.6] 46231] 477.9] 510.9] 4620] 384.6] 371.4] 409.1 390.0 | 393.1 170.6 
Ohio waneneeeeneneeeeenneee=s| 65.0 81.6] 103.5 | 130.9] 146.9] 157.4] 141.6] 144.9] 135.2] 1129] 113.5] 100.8 93.4 28.9 
a a cree melee 14.5 } 19 2 26.7 34.6 38.6 38.8 40.3 371 30.9 20.7 37.3 37.9 37.9 14.7 
Illinois -.....-.----- wo----] 128.6] 147.6 148. 1 133.2 | 148.4 158.4 141.1 133.4 134.3 149.0 1%.2 160.7 150.4 81.0 
J” ——E— | 24.6 | 2.7 75.9 4.6) 98.6 a9 3 150.7 114.5 62.0 58.7 67.4 68.8 aO.8 40.0 
Wisconsin - _- ‘ ~--e-----| 9.7 2.9 19.2 24.3 29.8 34.0 37.2 32.1 22.2 21.1 24.7 21.8 21.6 6.0 
West North Central............ 57.4 77.7 101.7 124.9 | 140.6 130.8 93.6 73.3 58.7 58.0 64 6 64.4 68.2 40.3 
Minnesota... .-..-.-. poses } 13.1 23.2 32.8 37.8] 40.1 34.7 24.0 16.8 13.8 15.8 17.3 16.4 17.3 8.3 
en eee ae | 6.2 8.9 13.5; 15.8 15.2 10.0 6.6 5.0 5.5 7.3 7.5 7.5 3.6 
M!ssouri........ . coreee] 2.7 34.6 39.3 44.5 | 50.2 50.2 41.1 39.0 31.5 29.1 31.9 $2.5 35.5 23.3 
North Dakota_. anuimaineset +7 2.2 3.7 tq 4.8 3.8 1.9 6 .2 = 3 3 x 1 
South Dakots qussaeacns -5 1.0 1.9 . 3.5 : 2 
manera 23} a3] &4| 8s } 95 rol as} aa] ur] ar] ae] ge 1's 1.2 
RIED. ccoccocccccoesssons ea 6.0 7.2 9.7 13.2 16.7 16.0 10.3 7.4 6.1 5.3 5.4 5.4 5.4 3.6 
Sous Atlantic. .......-- — - 5 | 167.7 164 0 = 2 | - 1 180.3} 168.3] 161.4] 163.3) 181.5 | 20.0] 210.7| 206.4 86.9 
I <0 rncdintnashmaieiaiiebibe | 19 2.3 2.7 3.5 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.2 3.4 3.1 3.4 2.6 23 1.3 
Maryland.......-- ecitneean 25.3 29.1) 2.3 5. 1 29.6 31.8 30.8 28.6 27.2 23.8 36.3 38.6 36.3 14.5 
District of Columbla............ 4.1 | 4.6 5.9 6.5 6.6 5.0 44 4.3 4.3 4.7 4.4 44 4.2 3.2 
Virginia cians 24.1) 18.9 15.7 20.9; 21.6 20.6 18,2 1F.8 15.9 7.8 28.5 22.2 29.3 12.0 
West Vireinia sesseessee-senee| 24 1] 2 4} 21 $ og | 27.6 2.7) 2.4) 22) 27.9] 2.6) 309/ 27) 227 RB 5 
oo =a 33.7 36.7 7.3 32. £ 30.3 27.7 26.7 2.2 $1.2 38.2 39.8 41.0 6.8 
South Carolina........ ie i 14.8 14.4 15.5 | 15.9 15.8 16 5 15.1 14.8 7.0 20.8 20.5 20.5 5.9 
 SSRREESS TST | 23.2 22.8 25.0; 26.5 4.7 22.2 19.5 19.0 23.5 21 28.4 28.2 12.2 
Peliiccnensastsascuucnases ‘ 15.8 14.7 14.1 15.4) 17.0 19.6 19.3 20.0 24.6 23.8 31.4 2.5 21.9 13.5 
Best South Central Pe Se 87 : 99.5 es ‘ me 22.9] 113.2] 100.2] 101.1 7.4 8.4} 114.1] 113.3) 114.4 46.3 
0 Se eo} 22. 24.8 25. 4 29.7 30.7 24.7 25.2 26.6 25.8 25.2 27.6 27.4 23.0 9.3 
Tennessee............... . 26! 368| 401| 41.9] 450] 425] 378] 384] 312] 336] S04] 403] 450] 21.2 
OO — 21.9 25. 4 25.9 238.3 28. 6 27.1 25.6 30.1 31.5 20.6 34.5 33.5 30.3 11.6 
cass 10. 6 12.5 14.2 16.9 18.6 16.9 11.9 9.0 8.9 10.0 12.6 12.1 11.1 4.2 
West — | 83. 95 : 7° 116.4 100. 4 73.3 63.7 64.2 67.8 73.8 68.2 67.0 32.0 
Arkansas........ cindeetsainn sueaell 10.4 14.0 7.6 23.2 20.4 13.3 10.8 10.3 10.1 11.0 10.3 10.5 5.1 
| RAE MLET EATER! ME” 25.8 29.9 33.4 36.4 30.0 2.5 21.6 22.5 23.1 24.3 22.3 20.6 10. 5 
Oklahomsa......- ieisediiesieninhdsieiednibsia ; 12.6 14.8 16.9 19.2 21.7 2.1 14.8 12.7 12.2 13.0 14.5 13.2 12.9 6.4 
WE werevnnsannis hamiiing ae | 28.8 30.6 35.1 35. 1 20.9 21.7 18.6 19.2 21.6 24.0 22.4 23.0 10.0 
I ccicintictiinuntiniaibiiatean | 20.5 27.8 37.9 53.9 65.7 60.1 39.2 20.4 27.9 3.5 25.2 22.2 19.7 10.3 
Montana...... oot 2.5 4.6 8.2 11.8 13.3 11.3 6.0 3.0 21 2.0 2.1 2.2 2.2 1.2 
|” PSR SER aetadeus date 1.5 3.0 5.6 9.8 12.8 11.7 7.2 3.5 2.6 23 1.9 1.6 1.3 8 
.  —=eeaEee . oa a 1.4] 2.0 3.2 3.9 3.1 1.6 .9 x 5 .6 .6 x 3 
Colorado. ....... ; | 47] 586] 6&6 7.0 8.6 8.5 6.1 6.7 7.4 4.0 4.9 4.6 4.8 24 
By BE nneeseummenneneed 2.2 2.7 | 3.4 44 5.0 4.3 3.2 2.2 2.0 2.3 27 2.3 1.8 -8 
0 ee 3. 6 4.2) 4.7 5.8 7.1 7.0 5.8 5.5 5.6 6.1 6.7 5.3 4.9 2.4 
| EES 3. 5 4.3 5.9 | 86) 111! 10.3 6.5 5.2 6.5 4.3 44 3.9 25 1.4 
| eS e 1.6 2.0} 2.5 3.3 3.9 3.9 28 24 20 2.0 1.9 1.7 1.5 1.0 
| | 
DU i ciicnitictinninnimiccnvtniibent 196.1 | 234.2] 280.4] 3627] 432.9] 430.1] 345.3] 2843] 246.8 | 245.1) 270.9) 271.3 | 275.3} 187.3 
WR anemcesenénudiamenews 16.5 23.9 | 36,0 4.3 82.6 87.4 62.9 42.0) 36.4) 30.6 31.4 25.5 22 17.6 
GORD: « cccusanuuccoonoeuseannes 8.3 23; 2.6 35.0; 57.1] 86.8 36.3 | 27.7 | 21.1 | 17.7 14.1 15.2; 10.2 7.5 
California .......... a 171.3 198. 0 223. 8 273.4 | 293.2 | 285.9 246.1 208. 6 189.3 | 196.8 | 221.4 e 242.7 162.3 
| 
use of rounding. 


! Average of weeks ended in specified months. Figures may not add to eract column totals beca 
For a technical description of this series, see the April 1950 Monthly Labor Review (p. 382). 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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B: Labor Turn-Over 


TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries, by 
Class of Turn-Over ' 





















































| - | 
Class of turn-over and year | gun. | Feb. | Mar | Ape. | May | June July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 
| | | 
ae eee ee = — t — = i i | 
Tota! accession | } 
SP easesecesceseceasen — 3.6 32 3.6 3.5 O61 96T Lccccccasfecencccncfocessscceincesesce= pauungcasivacenegts 
1949... cedanielacianie 3.2 29 3.0 2.9 3.5 4.4 3.5 44 Th ae y, 3.3 3.2 
_, Se 46 39 4.0 40 41 67 4.7 5.0 6.1) 4.5 3.9 2.7 
1947... sa sentinel 6.0 50 5.1 6.1 4.8 5.5 49 5.3 5.9 5.5 48 3.6 
1046 panesecoccoeusboccnunseses 85 6.8 7.1 6.7 4.1 67 7.4 70 7.1 6.8 5.7 43 
1045 ome shtlidaniids 7.0 590 49 47 5.0 5.9 5.8 59 7.4 8.6 8.7 6.9 
1939 * esbabeiend 41 3.1 3.3 29 3.3 3.9 42 41 62 5.9 41 2.8 
Tota! separation | | | | | 
1950... " | 3.1) 3.0 2.9 28 3.1 96.8 Lncnnqecelucsscccesincsaneesn saucee a 
1949 4.6) 41 4.8 4.8 5.2 4.3 3.8 40 42 4.1 40 3.2 
ee 4.3 42 4.5 4.7 4.3} 4.5 4.4 5.1 5.4 45 41 4.3 
1947 <9 | 4.5 4.9 5.2 5.4] 4.7 46 5.3 5.9 5.0 40 3.7 
1046 6.8 | 6.3 | 6.6 63 6.3 | 5.7 5.8 6.6 6.9 6.3 49 4.5 
Piscecescscceceuestuenansehnn 6.2) 6.0) 6.8 6.6 7.0 | 7.9 7.7 17.9 12.0 8.6 7.1 5.9 
19398 3.2 2.6 | 3.1} 3.5 | 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.0 | 28 29 3.0 3.5 
ult: ¢ | | | | 
8 . | eal 1.0} 12) 1.3 TUB) ) = sonngossiencee a ee 
1049 1.7 | 1.4 | 1.6 | 1.7 1.6 | 1.5 | 1.4 1.8 21) 1.5 1.2 9 
1948... 26 25 28) 3.0 28 | 29) 29 | 3.4 3.9 28 22 1.7 
1047 3.5 | 3.2 | 3.5 | 3.7 3.5 | 3.1) 3.1 4.0 4.5 36 2.7 2.3 
1946. | 4.3 3.9 4.2) 4.3 4.2) 4.0) 46 | 5.3 5.3 | 47 3.7 3.0 
1045 ‘ 46 | 4.3) 5.0 | 4.8 4.8 6.1 6.2 | 6.2 6.7 | 5.6 4.7 4.0 
1939 * ‘ Q 6 | 8 | - 7] 7] 7 | .8 1.1} ) ~ Be 
| 
Discharge | 
1950 2 on 2 | 2 3 2.8 Lasssete Ee EE SL secencquilaasaseeciivenaneant 
1949 3 | 3 | 3 | 2 .2| 2 .2 | a 2] 2| 2 2 
168. 4] 4 4| 4] 3 | 4 | a . 4 4 4 3 
1947 4 | 4 | 4) 4) 4| 4 4 | 4 4 4 4 4 
1046. 5 | 5 | 4 4} 4 3 4} 4 4 4 4 4 
1945 7 7 | 7 | 6) .6 7 6 | m 6 5 5 eo 
19394 1 1] 1 | o3 1 1 1] 1 1| .2 2 1 
Layoff! | | | | 
198 1.7 1.7 1.4 lie) i | ee eee ee — ee eee 
1949 2.5 2.3 28 2.8 | 3.3 | 2.5} 21] 1.8 1.8 | 23 2.5 2.0 
1948 1.2 1.2] 1.2) 1.2) 1.1 1.1] 10) 1.2) 1.0 1.2 1.4 2.2 
1047... 9 8 9} 10} 24] Lt} Lo 8 | 9 9 ‘8 9 
1044 . s 18 1.7 18 1.4) 1.5) 1.2) 6 | 7) 1.0 1.0 7} 1.0 
104s sateaed f 7 | 7 8 | 12 1.7 15} 07) 45 23 17 | 1.3 
1939! puasersnauncnacnse 22 19) 22) 2.6 29 25) 2.5) 2.1 1.6 1.8 20} 2.7 
! Month. to-month changes in total employment tn manufacturing indus- ? Preliminary figures 
tries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not precisely comparable to ! Prior to 1943, rates relate to wage earners only 
those shown by the Bureau's employment and payroll reports, as the ‘ Prior to September 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with 
former are based on data for the entire month, while the latter, for the quits 
most part, refer to a l-week period ending nearest the 15th of the month 5 Including temporary, indeterminate (of more than 7 days’ duration) 
The turnover sample is not so extensive as that of the employment and and permanent lay-offs 


payroll survey—proportionately fewer small plants are included. The 
major industries excluded are: printing and publishing: canning and pre 
serving: women's, misses’ and children’s outerwear; and fertilizers Plants 


on strike are also excluded. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and Industries ' 





































































| Separation 
| Total accession | . 
Total Quit | Discharge Layoff ottep,, tat. 
Industry group and industry | } = — 
| | | } 
June May June May June May June May | June | May June | May 
1950 | 1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 | 1950 1 ; 1 950 1950 1950 
Manufacturing | } 
J 
kn, Oe ere 5.3 5.1 3.2 3.0 1.9 1.7 | 0.3 | 0.3 0.9 | 0.9 0.1 | 0.1 
ne | SET 3.9 3.3 2.6 3.2 1.5 1.5 | 2 2 8 1.4} 1} 1 
Ordnance and accessories. ................ 2.7 2.5 1.4 8 7 4) 3 .y -4| 3 © | ® 
Food and kindred -eonemenen ‘Siemnieainaiaiinials 5.5 | 4.6 3.3 3.7 1.8 1.5 3 | 1.1 | 1.8 | 1 1 
Meat products....... 62) 5.7 3.6 4.7 1.6 1.7 3 | 3 16} 25] 1] 2 
Grain-mill products. 4.4 27) 24 22 1.6 11 2) 3] .6 6 ®m | .2 
eet a EE (4) 3.4 (3) 3.7 (3) 1.9 ® | 38] © 1.4 () of 
everages: | | | 
Malt liquors..................-... 7.3 5.7 2.6 2.4 1.2 1.1} .3 2] 1.0 | 1.0 | 1] 1 
Tobacco manufactures........-... ......- 23 21 1.4) 2.0 1.0 1.1 | a 1} 2 7| 1] . 
Cigarettes....... : 1.6 0 6 1.5 4 5] 1) ‘| @- 7 8 | a4 a 
cintcanebcimmiaminiinacnsqunes 2.7 3.0 1.6 1.9 1.3 | 1.4} +. 1} 2 4; © | ©) 
Tobacco and snuff........-..--.--.---. 2.6 1.7 2.6 3.2 1.54 1.1 2 2] 7] 1.7 | 4 .2 
Teztile-mill products. .................... 3.1 2.9 29 3.6 1.5 1.6 2 .2 1.1] 1.7 1 1 
Yarn and thread mills_. 3.7 3.1 3.2 3.5 1.6 1.7 a .2] 1.3 | 1.5 -1| “3 
Broad-woven fabric mills_. " 3.5 3.6 2.9 3.6 1.7 1.8 i 3 | 9 1.4] 1] 1 
Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber... 3.3 3.0 2.8 3.5 1.7 1.9 2) 3 8 1.2 x i 
Woolen and worsted pieebminne " 5.3 5.7 3. 5 5.1} 1.4 1.1 2) 2 | 1.5 3.5 4 | 3 
Knitting mills ncatielsichepantenienniin 2.5 | 2.1 3.1 4.2 1.6 18 1] 2 1.4 | 22; ® | @ 
Full-fashioned hoslery..._.-.----- 21 1.7 | 24 28 1.7 1.8 | ont .2] 5 | 8] | (*) 
Seamless hoslery......... 3.9 28) 4.2 5.5 1.5 | 1.9 1 ee 2.6 3.5 (4) | (4) 
Knit underwear._......... 2.4 1.9 3.7 4.6 1.6 2.0 1 1 | 2.0 2.5 (9 (9 
Dyeing and finishing textiles..____ 20 15 1.9 3.3 9 1.0 | 2 ‘3 7 | 1.9 1 | a 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings... 2.0 1.9 2.0 Ry 9 8 1 1} 9 | 8 | 1 (» 
Apparel and other finished textile prod- | | | 
i ccitpeasinmentiampdneniiditmmemssaneinine 3.9 4.2 3.5 4.7 2.1 2.4 - 2 1.2 21; © | & 
Men's and boys’ suits and coats___._- 4.4 5.1 3.5 5.4 1.4 1.3 2 l 1.8 | 4.0 2; @& 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and | 
UE Ge ictaisnentiintantenen 3.7 4.1 3.3 4.2 2.2 2.8 1 2 1.0 1.2 () (9 
Lumber and wood products (except fur- | | 
7 ERE RR ee 8. ess ot ae 5.1 6.2 3.3 3.9 23 2.8 | 3 a 7] 7; © | J 
Logging | camps and. contractors 9.4 12.5 5.6 5.8 4.5 5.0 5 5 6] 3 (4) | ( 
Sawmills and planing mills............ 4.4 6.0 3.0 3.6 2.2 2.6 | a 2 | 6 | 8] “) | (‘) 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabri- | | | | | 
cated structural wood products. .... 4.3 3.5 2.7 3.9 1.9} 25) 3] 4) 5 9 (*) 1 
Furniture and fixtures........ 5.2 4.4 4.0 4.7 2.6 | 3.0 | 6 6 | 8 1.0 1 1 
Household furniture. _....... 44 4.2 44 5.1 28 3.2} 5 7 1.0 1.1 1 1 
Other furniture and fixtures 7.1 4.1 2.9 3.2 2.0 | 2.0 | 4 3 4 8 | 1 i 
Paper and allied products. 4.1 3.0 2.0 2.1 1.3 1.2 3 2 | 3 6 1 1 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills. 3.4 2.4 1.3 1.5 8 | 9) 2 of 2 4| TY 1 
Pape rboard containers and boxes. .... 4.7 3.4 28 3.0 1.9] 1.7 4 4) .3 8] 2] 1 
Chemicals and allied products. .- 2.8 1.4 1.2 8 6 2 1 3 4 1 | 1 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 3.8 1.5 1.2 rt) 8 2 1 | 2 .2 2 | 3 
Industrial organic chemicals. 2.3 1.1 u 6 5 l 1 3) 2 a 1 
Synthetic fibers. ........ 1.9 - i) 4 | 4 (f ® | 4 4; © | 1 
Drugs and medicines es 2.8 1.2 1.0 8 6] 1 1 | 3 3; () 
Paints, pigments, and fillers.......... 3.3 29 1.6 1.3 - 9 5 1 2 . 1 } a 
Products of petroleum and coal_.......... 1.9 1.4 9 8 5 4] 1 | 1 1 2 2) 1 
Py Ce cincsiecnsenaneces 1.0 8 7 6 3 2 M | 1 2 2 2 1 
ee CIE, 5 ire secditeteiesnmnen 5.2 4.2 3.1 27 1.9 | 1.7 2 1 9) s 1} 1 
Tires and inner tubes 4.2 3.3 2.3 | 1.4 1.2 8 1 1 | 9 | 3 I 2 
Rubber footwear 42 3.7 4.0 4.2 1.8 24 1 l 2.0} 1.6 1 1 
Other rubber products_ 6 2 3.6 3.6 2.6 2.3 3 2 6 1.0 1 l 
Leather and leather products. 4.0 2.6 2.9 3.8 1.8 | 1.7 2 2 7 1.7 2 a 
RIO acosniaiinnsh tities adhitiahatbaat : 3.2 2.9 2.4 3.6 1.1 | 1.0 3 l 9 2.4 1| 1 
Footwear (except rubber)_...-------- 4.( 2.8 3.3 3.5 1.9 1.7 2 z 9 14 3) 2 
Stone, clay, and glass products.. 4.4 3.4 2.3 2.6 1.3] 1.3 2 2 7 1.0 1| 1 
Glass and glass products_...... 5.0 3.4 2.8 3.6 1.2 1.4 3 2 11 1.8 : - 
Cement, hydraulic........-- 3.4 3.0 1.4 1.7 1 1.2 2 2; &® 2 1} I 
Structural clay products 3 4.8 4.1 > 2 24 1.6 | 1.7 4 3 2 a (*) | 2 
Pottery and related products........- 3. 2.4 3. 5 2.0 1.5 1.3 2 | 2 1.9 1.4 (4) ai 
Primary metal industries.. 4.3 3.8 2.2 1.9 1.3 1.1 3 2 4 4 2] .2 
Blast ‘inane s, steel works, ‘and roil- ‘ 
ON ani jac eine itera cme ees: 3.6 27 1.6 1.4 1.0 8 1 1 3 | 3 2) 2 
Iron and steel foundries. 6.0 5.9 3.0 3.1 1.9 1.8 6 4 4 7 1 2 
Gray-iron foundries... ve 6.5 6.1 3.2 3.4 1.8 1.8 8 4 5 1.0 , é 
Malleable-iron foundries... --...-- 5.8 5.9 3.1 3.4 2.3 2.5 5 6 2 3 : i 
Steel foundries.................... 5.4 5.6 29 2.6 1.7 1.5 6 3 5 6 1 2 
Primary smelting and refining of | 
nonferrous metals | 
Primary smelting and refining of , 
copper, lead, and zine....- é 3.8 1.7 1.9 1.0 1.0 6 3 2 4 1 2 I 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- 
ferrous metals , 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of | 
copper vtec — 2.9 3.2 1.4 1.2 4 5 1 1 3 3 1 Q 
Nonferrous foundries .....-.......---- 7.0 8.2 3.4 3.5 2.0 1.9 . 6 4 7 2 -3 
Other primary metal industrie ; 
Iron and steel forgings. ........... 4.3 3.7 24 3.0 1.8 1.6 3 3 2 1.0 ! 1 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and Indus- 
tries '—Continued 





Separation 








Total accession | M ] 
Misc., incl. 


Total Quit Discharge Lay-off : military 


Industry group and industry 














— fax inne MI Jie May Jur May 


























Tune Mf I MT y : . : , 
1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 
Manufacturing—C ontinued 
Fabricated metal products (except ord- 
ce, machine r 1S} atic 
ph ery, a transportetion 61 57 T 1.9 13 ‘ . v 11 0.1 a 
‘Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware 1.1 8 ‘ 1 1.8 1.7 } 1.2 1 l 1 
Cutlery and edge tools sealant 2.9 2.0 1.¢ 2.6 9 ) } 1 4 ! . 1 
Hand tools - { 2° 2. ¢ 1.0 1.1 3 2 1.2 1.2 1 1 
Hardware ' : 1.8 4.8 4.2 2.4 2.2 ‘ 4 l 6 1 1 
paratus (except electric) : , 
hers’ supplies 4.7 4.8 5 1.4 1.8 2.0 5 - 1.1 5 1 1 
Sanitary ware and plumbers’ 
supplies ‘ ) 2.7 1 1 2.1 ‘ 5 ' 2 1 
OU burners. nonelectric heating 
and cooking apy aratus, not else- 
where classified 5. 5 5.8 4.3 3.9 1.9 2.0 { 5 1.7 1.3 1 l 
Fabricated structural metal prod- 
icts l .9 2 1.¢ 1.4 4 ; 8 1.4 1 1 
Metal stamping, coating, and en- 
graving A wasnt 2 10.1 4. ¢ 5. 6 2 3.0 5 5 7 1.9 2 2 
Mactl ry (except electrical)... ) f 4 3 1.2 3 8 7 1 1 
Fng sani t | 4.4 7 1.1 2 4 1.4 1.4 ; 4 
Agr t : ry and tractors 4 4.1 1.8 1 ; 2) 1.8 7 2 l 
( atruct and g machinery 4 1 2 | 1 { 4 8 2 2 
Metalworking machinery : 14 ‘ ) 1 ’ 1.2 3 1 1 
Mact t 4 ‘ l ) 7 2 1 2 | l 
Metalwor g machinery (except 
tool g 1 > 4 8 1 1 1 
M ol & ries ) é 4 ‘1 pe ” ‘ > 1 , 
8 al-Ind r whinery (except 
talwor ry er 4.1 u »1 1° 4 ) 1.3 ) 1 1 
General industria hiner 41 { 19 ) LO 2 $ 6 2 2 
( eand st chines & and cle ‘ ? 1 4 ) ) 7 2 1 2 1.1 1 ‘ 
g ice! t and house 1 ma 
ehines ’ . >a > ' 1 7 9 2 2 
M ‘ is chinery parts 2 ) 1 1 1 1 ; 3 5 1 l 
Electrica ac! ery { { 2 { 1.4 1 2 2 f 8 l 1 
Electrical generating, trar . 
stribution, and industrial appa 
r 1 1.9 1.1 1 1 ; 7 2 2 
Cc niunication eq ment 2.8 4 l 1 4 8 1.1 1 - 
Radios, phonographs, television 
sets pment 7 4.5 1.7 1 4 5 1.0 1.7 2 2 
Telep? and telegraph equip- 
! t _ Q 7 1 1 1 7 4 2 2 
Electrical appliances, lamps, and 
iscellaneous products.....-...-- " ‘ 2 5 2.2 15 2 7 g 6 1 1 
Transportation equipment anaes gf ) Bf 4 4 : { { 1.f 1.5 2 2 
Automobties i 10.5 F . ' > 8 ; nl 5 4 2 2 
Aircraft and parts * | 19 > 9 8 ‘ 1 
Aircraft ‘ 2.4 1 1.3 2 7 8 : 1 
Aircraft engines and parts 1.4 1.4 S Q 2 1 4 1 1 
Aircraft propellers and parts 1.4 1.1 ! 1.4 ; f 1 1 { f 1 1 
Other a aft parts and equip 
t 4 | - 1° 1 2 7 ‘ 1 
hip a t tt ling and repairing 1 ' " 5 13.7 1 
Ratlroad t ’ 1 2 4 48 5 
I and rts ' Q ‘ ‘ 15 18 4 
Railroa 3 a 4 3 Pg . . o -_ 5 
Other transp @ 1 a ¢@ ‘ ‘ a 1.4 3 2 1 
Instruments and 1 1 9 1 1 ‘ 2 1 1 
hotograp! - g 4 P ‘ ‘ 3 1 1 l 
Watches and clock 2.1 1 1.4 7 8 2 1 2 4 ‘ 1 
Profe nal and scientific instru 
ments ‘ +a 14 ‘7 * 2 1 4 2 7 1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries . 41 4 . : os P : 14 1.3 4 9 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 9 ? 99 19 14 9 1 5 :; a 4 
Nonmanu facturing 
Metal! mining . 48 40 29 7 21 2.7 2 5 i 3 a 2 
a ' > { 1 1.4 7 . 1 1 1 2 3 ; 
pper r ¢ 2 
Lead and rine 6.2 4.5 ; - i 9 2 9 ‘ : : - 3 : | 1 
Anthracite mining e 23 . ' 4 . . 5 3 9 2 
Bitumtnous-coal mining 1.8 Lf 2.4 2 1.1 1.1 1 1 1.1 1.9 1 c@ .1 
Communication 
elephone 1 1.0 1 ‘ 1 1 
Telecray 4 ‘ 7 ‘ | (3 5 .2 
1 See footnote 1 B-1. Data for the current month are subject to 9 See footnote 2, table A-2. 4 Less than 0.05. 
n: revised figures for earlier months will be indi 8 See footnote 3, table A-2. Printing, publishing, § Not available. 





revision without 
t 


cated by footnote and allied industries are excluded. 
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C: Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees ' 































































































































































































Mining 
Metal Coal 
Year and month Total: Metal Iron Copper Lead and zine | Anthracite Bituminous 
Pay Pee gy _ | YE 7 
| AvV Avg. | Avg. Avg Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Ay | Avg. Avg. | Avg. - Avg. 
wkly | Oe: | hely. | whly.| ASS: | inrly. | why. | Av8: | inciy. | wily. as hriy. | wily. | A*®: | hneiy. | waty.| A*®: | hnety. 
earn- hours earn- earn- hours earn- earn- | hours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- atone be earn- earn- hot rs earn: 
ings ings ings ings ings | | ings | ings ings ings ings ings ars ings 
. $60.80 | 42.4 |$1. 434 $58 32} 41.3 |$1. 412 ($65. 81 41.3 |$1. 486 |$66.57 | 36.8 $1,809 ($7212 | 38.0 | $1. 808 
| 61. 55 | 40.9 | 1.505 | 59.06 39.8 | 1.484 | 63.96 | 4 41.4 | 1. 565 | 56.7 30.2 | 1.880 | 63.28 32.6 1.01 
1949: June... 60. 53 | 40.6 | 1.491 | 60.26 40.8 | 1.477 | 59.02 | 40.9 | 1.547 | 45.28 23.4 | 1.935 | 59.90 30.7 1, 051 
July. 58.75 | 39.4 | 1.401 | 56.97 38.7 | 1.472 | 59.43 39.9 | 1. 539 | 66.08 35.0 | 1. 888 | 47.0% 25.1 1.910 
August 58.18 39.5 1. 473 | 57. 32 39.1 | 1.466 | 56.20 40.1 | 1.493 | 42.80 23.4 | 1.829 | 49. 51 26.1 1, 897 
September... 58.96 | 39.6 | 1.489 | 59.15 | 39.3] 1.505 | 58.27 40.2 | 1.501 | 60.24 | 31.8 | 1.863 | 52.46 | 27.0] 1.943 
October ,63 |) 40.1 | 1.487 54.46 | 35.5 | 1.534 | 59. 20 40.7 | 1.822 | 75.81 30.2 | 1.934 | 63.10 | 31.9] 1.978 
November....| 52.73 | 35.7 | 1.477 | 26.6 | 1.458 | 59.70 40.7 | 1.523 | 67.94] 38.7] 1.903 | 68.17] 34.1 1. 999 
December... 62. 32 41.6 | 1.498 | 40.2 | 1.464 | 64. 26 43.3 1. 563 42.22 22.0 | 1.919 | 48.7 25.4 1. 919 
| | | 
1950: January . 63.71 | 42.0) 1.5 39.7 | 1.478 | 71.96 | 42.3 | 1.541 | 44.60 23.9 | 1.866 | 47.36 | 24.5 1. 933 
February 62.81 | 41.9) 1.4 40.5 | 1.472 | 68.49 41.7 | 1.520 | 40.23 | 20.6 | 1.08: 49.83 | 25.4 1. #2 
March 61.81 | 41.11 1.5 38.9 | 1.480 | 68. 58 41.8 | 1.518 | 80.01} 41.5 | 1.928 | 78.75 | 39.2] 2.009 
April 62. 90 11.6) 1 40.2 | 1.483 | 68.13 | 41.4 | 1.535 | 57.25 | 29.0] 1.974 | 72.79 36.0 2. 022 
May 62.65 | 41.3) 1 39.0 | 1.491 | 69. 42 | 41.6 | 1.539 | 68.48) 345] 1.985 | 6861] 34.2] 2.006 
June 63.29! 41.51 1.5 40.6 | 1.493 | 69. 5 5 40.4 | 1.568 | 64.97! 32.61 1.993! 70.49! 35.0! 2014 
Mining—Continued | Contract construction 
Crude petroleum and | Nonbuilding construction 
natural gas production | vite ing 
| :« Nonmetallic mining | Total: Contract con- 
| andquarrying | struction | 
Petroleum and na- | Total: Nonbuilding | - Other nonbuilding 
tural gas production | construction ‘a Highway and street construction 
_— ; rr ars meeps Codi | ae Pater ay — ee eam 7 owes e 7 ae oe “7 | 
1948: Average $66.68 | 40.0 '$1. 667 ($3 44.5 |$1. 243 2 $66.61 | 40.6 |$1. 639 |$62.41 | 41.6 |$1.500 |$68.67 | 40.0 | $1. 716 
1949: Average 71.48 | 40.2) 1.778 | 56.38 |) 43.3 | 1.302 | 70.81 70. 44 40.9 | 1.723 | 65.65) 41.5 1.583 | 73.66 | 40.5) 1.820 
j | | | | | i 
1949: June.... 70. 59 39.7 | 1.778 | 43.8 1. 320 71.34] 41.9 1.704 | 66.52} 42.3 | 1.574 | 75.05] 41.5] 1.807 
July 72.54] 40.3 | 1.800 | 43.4 | 1.308 | 72.20} 42.2) 1.712 | 68.17 43.3 | 1, 575 76.21 | 41.4] 1.818 
August 70.74 | 40.1 | 1. 764 44.3 | 1.306 72. 54 2.4/1.712 | 68.58 | 43.4) 1.578 | 75.60) 41.5 1. 822 
Septem ber. . 72.40} 40.4) 1.702 43.2 | 1.312 | 70. 70.82 | 40.9 | 1.730 | 66.75 41.6 | 1.607 73. 81 40.5 1.823 
October 73.87 | 41.2] 1.793 44.2 | 1.307 | 72 271 41.8 | 1.741 | 68.37) 42.3] 1.617 | 75.83] 41.4 1. 831 
November....| 71.20] 40.0] 1.780 42.7 | 1.306 | 70 19.90 | 39.9 | 1.75 65.30 | 40.6 | 1.610 172.96) 30.4 1, 852 
December 71.52 | 40.0 | 1. 788 424 1, 299 38.15 38.3 1.777 | 60.75 | 37.0 1. 644 72.76 | 39.2 1. 855 
| 
| | | 
1950: January | 41.4 | 1. 289 | 5.56 | 97.4 / 1.753 | 58.43} 35.5 | 1.646 | 69.57] 38.5] 1.807 
February 41.4 | 1.313 66. 04 37.8 | 1.771 | 61.96 37.3 | 1.661 | 69.50 | 38.0 1. 820 
March 5 41.6 | 1.331 68. 34 38.7 | 1.766 | 63.68 38.2 | 1.667 | 70.76 | 38.9) 1.819 
April 58.03 | 43.6] 1.331 71. 41 40.9 | 1.746 | 66,54 40.7 | 1.685 | 74.33 41.0 | 1. 813 
May 59.14 | 44.1 1. 341 71. 67 40.7 | 1.761 | 68.06 41.1 | 1.656) 74.28 40.5) 1.834 
June 60. 39 44.8) 1.348 +. 36 41.8! 1.755 | 68.80 42.0 | 1.688 | 76. 67 41.61) 1.843 
Contract construction —Continued 
Building construction 
——_—_—— = — —— 
| Special-trade contractors 
¢ di | —— — _— = 
Total : — aing General contractors l | 
Caras Total: Special-trade | Plumbing and Painting and Electrical work 
| contractors | heating decorating . 
wipe, seer” | ] i pak, SSE Ye Hae, ‘pee pes 
1948: Average $68. 85 | 37.3 |$1. 848 |$64. 64 36.6 |$1. 766 ($73. 87 38.0 's1 046 $76.85 39.2 |$1. 980 |$69.77 | 36.3 |$1.925 |$83 o1 | 39. 8 | $2. 084 
1949: Average 70.95 | 36.7 1. 935 67.16 36.2 | 1.855 i 75.70 | 37.2 | 2.034 78. 60 38. 6 | 2.037 | 70.75 35.7 1. 982 | 86. 57 39.2] 2.211 
Head bajend bated | | | 
1949: June.... 71.44 37.1 | 1.924 | 67.70 | 36.7 | 1.846 | 76.43 37.7 | 2.026 | 77.95 38.6 | 2.022 | 72 18 36.8 | 1.961 | 87.02 | 39.3 2. 215 
July...- 71.28 | 37.1 1.922 | 67.33 | 36.6 | 1.838 | 76.50 | 37.7 | 2.032 | 78.08 | 388 | 2013 72.18 | 36.7 | 1.968 | 86.41 | 30.2) 2202 
August... 71.95 | 387.2 | 1.932 | 68.02 | 36.8 | 1.848 | 76.99 37.8 | 2.036 | 78.13 38.9 | 2.033 | 72.51 36.4 | 1.992 | 87.80 39.7 2.210 
September... 70.69 | 36.5 | 1.938 | 66.64 | 36.0] 1.854 | 75.80] 37.2 | 2.040 70.18 | 38.6 | 2.052 71.59 | 35.7 | 2.006 | 85.80 | 38.8] 2.210 
October.......| 71.80 | 36.9 | 1.944 | 67.89 | 36.5 | 1.861 | 76.51 | 37.5 | 2.041 | 80.32) 38.9 | 2 064 | 71.41 35.7 | 2.001 | 86.49) 39.0) 2215 
November....| 70.21 | 361 | 1.947 | 66.34] 35.7] 1.856 | 74.81] 36.4 | 2.053 78.12 | 37.5 | 2085 | 68.88] 348 1.996 | 85.28 | 38.2) 223 
December.....| 70.26} 35.8 | 1. 964 | 65.99 | 35.1 | 1.880 75.15 | 36.5 | 2.087 | 80.19] 387 )| 2071 | 60.40) 348 | 1.007 | 86.85) 39.2) 2.217 
ct 
1950: January__..__.| 48 i 34.8 | 1.976 | €3.58 | 34.0 | 1.870 | 73.49 35.5 | 070 | 78.32 38.0 | 2.061 | 67.49 | 33.9 | 1.001 | 86.88 | 38.7] 2 245 
February......| 67.00 | 33.7 | 1.988 | 61.60 | 32.8] 1.878 | 71.00} 34.3 2.070 | 75.65 | 36.9 | 2.050 | 67.16 | 33.8 | 1.987 | 87.58 | 387) 2 263 
March 68. 83 | 34.5 | 1.905 | 63.80 33.9 | 1.882 | 72.59 } 34.9 | 2. 080 | 78.02 37.6 | 2.075 | 66.30 | 33.5 | 1.979 | 83.62 7.0 2. 260 
A pril 70.70 | 35.6) 1.986 | 65.98] 35.3] 1.860] 74.49] 35.9] 2.075 | 78.78) 37.8) 2.084) 66.61 | 34.3) 1.942 | 84. 85 87.1 2. 287 
May 73. 60 36.8 | 2.000) 60.56 36.9 | 1.885 | 77.06 36.8 | 2.004 / 80.83] 38.4) 2105 | 60.16 35.0 | 1.976 | 86.37 38.0 2. 27: 
June... 74. 41 37.3 | 1.995 | 60.79 27.3 1.871! 78.05! 37.2) 2.008) 8266! 39.1! 2.114; 62M! 348. 1.980! 87.17! 384; 2. 270 





See footnotes at end of table. 





400 C: EARNINGS AND HOURS MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Contract construction—Continued 





Building construction—Continued 





Special-trade contractors—C ontinued 


















































































































































Year and month 
| Other special-trade ' Plastering and Roofing and sheet- Excavation and 
contractors Masonry | lathing | Carpentry metal work foundation work 
‘a 2 7 | | | 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. | Avge Avg. | Avg. Avg Ave. Ave Avg Avg. 
| wkly | ASS: | bely. | wkly | oe. | ely. | wkly.| AS®: | bely. | wkly ANE: | hrly. | wkly. ASE: | hrly. | wkly Ae briy. 
earn hours earn- earn- hours earn- earn- hours earn- earn- hours earn- hours earn- earn hours earn- 
| in ings | ings | ings | ings *] ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
PI ne Le td a el a a a oS! ead a 
| | - 

1948: Average $h90. 65 36.9 |$1. 888 ($60. 61 35.4 |$1. 969 |$78. 52 36.1 |$2.175 7.98 37.9 |$1. 792 |$62. 47 36. 5 |$1. 710 |$66, 44 38.9 | $1. 709 
1949: Average | 71.39] 36.1 | 1.979 | 68.7 33.8 | 2.033 | 80.39 | 34.9] 2.301 | 7.14 | 36.6 | 1.837 | 62.86 | 35.7 1.750 | 69.66 | 37.8] 1.844 
| | 
1949: June 73. 02 36.9 | 1.977 | 71.23 35.0 | 2.034 83. 73 35.8 | 2.338 | 47.00 38.0 | 1.763 | 64.20 36.9 | 1.739 | 71.67 38.9 1.842 

July | 73.46 36.8 | 1.908 | 71.47 35.1 | 2.037 | 84.59 36.0 | 2.352 | 66.40 37.0 | 1.795 | 64.50 36.8 | 1.753 | 71.93 38.6 1, 863 
August | 73. 36 36.9 1, O88 | 71.36 35.3 | 2.021 | 83.13 35.7 | 2.330 | 66.45 36.3 | 1. 831 | 64.53 36.7 | 1.759 | 72. 51 38.9 1, 863 
September 71. 58 36.1 | 1.082 | 66.31 32.9 | 2.015 | 84.39 36.3 | 2.322 67.22 35.8 | 1.876 | 62.95 34.0 | 1.750 | 70. 58 37.6 1. 878 
October 72.2 | 36.5 | 1.978 | 70.60] 34.7] 2.035 | 81.11 35.0 | 2.316 | 68.46] 36.1 | 1.896 | 65.96] 37.1] 1.777 172.22] 38.4] 1.8R2 
November | 70.77 | 35.7 | 1.084] 71.68 35.0 | 2.047 | 74.76 32.5 | 2.302 | 60. 57 36.3 | 1.9015 | 63. 7. 35.9 | 1.775 | 60.46 37.3 1, 864 
December 69. 18 34.6 | 2.001 | 60.92 29.8 | 2.044 | 77.50 33.5 | 2.311 | 67.89 35.9 | 1.889 | 61.30 34.1 | 1.799 | 66.80 35.4 1.890 
1950: January a7.st | 33.4] 2092! 1.08 | 30.0| 2056/ 75.57| 326) 2318 | 60.51 | 35.7] 1.803) 58.50; 323] 1.811 | 45.57] 34.4] 1.908 
February 144.12] 31.6 > 029 | 54.29 2.1 2.080 | 75.44 32.2 | 2.343 | 58.66 32.0 | 1.833 | 53.64 30.0 | 1.788 | 62.62 33.2 1. 886 
Maret 67. 76 33.1 | 2047 | 58.00 | 28.1 | 2.064 | 81.00 33.9 | 2.392 | 63.49 | 34.3 | 1.851 | 57.99 | 31.9 | 1.818 | 67.69 |) 35.7] 1.896 
Arr if 0} 2.041 | 67.39 22); 2.003 | 8. 66 34.7) 2.411 | 64.79 6.5 | 1.775 | 61, 64 |} 4.3 | 1.797 | 73. 59 39.1 1. 882 
May +f 6.112068 | 70.98 | 8 > 100 | 87.76 35.5 | 2.472) 64.1 6.8 | 1.707 | 65.16 | 9] 1.815 l 9.0) 1.981 
June 76. 04 6.7 | 2.072 | 74.41 | 0 | 2126 | 80.61) 35.9] 2.406) 66.68 37.4. | 1.783 | 65.77 6.6 | 1.797 39.8) 1.934 
| | | | | 
| Manufacturing 
| “ 2 | — 3 a ” x —" ee — 
Food and kindred products 
ots anufae- | os ots dnan —y 
Total: Manufac Durable goods* | Nondurable goods * Total Or Inance 
turing and accessories Total: Food and NV 
| bandved peodeste Meat products 
1948: Average 1$54.14 | 40.1 ($1. 350 /$57. 11 | 40.5 |$1. 410 |$50. 61 39.6 |$1.278 |$57.20 | 41.6 |$1.375 |$51.87 | 42.0 /$1. 235 [$58.37 | 43.3 | $1.348 
1949: Average 54. 92 | 30.2) 1.401 | 58.03 | 39.5 | 1.460 | 51. 41 38.8 | 1.325 | 58.76 40.0 | 1.469 | 53. 58 41.5 | 1.291 57.44 41.5 1. 384 
] | 
| | 
1949: June 54. 51 38.8 | 1,405 | 57.82 | 39.2 1.475 | 50.97 | 38.5 1.324 | 58.72 | 39.7] 1.479 | 53.62 41.6 | 1.289 | 55.87 40.4 1, 383 
July 4.63 | 38.8) 1.408 | 57.31 | 38.8 | 1.477 61. 55 | 38.7 | 1.332 | 59.64 40.3 | 1.480 | 54.60 42.2 | 1.206 | 58.02 41.8 1, 388 
August 54. 70 | 39.1 | 1.309] 57.89) 39.3 | 1.473 ' 51.31 | 38.9] 1.319 | 58.44 | 39.7 | 1.472 | 53.00 41.7 | 1.271 } 56. 87 41.0 1. 387 
September 55. 72 39.6 | 1.407 58. 10 39.61} 1.482 62.50] 39.6] 1.328 | 50.76 40.3 | 1.483 | 53.63 41.8 | 1.283 | 57.78 41.6 | 1, 389 
October 85.26 | 30.7 | 1.302] 58.17] 39.9 | 1.458) 52.47] 30.6 | 1.325 | 50.97] 40.3] 1.488] 53.83] 41.7] 1.201 | 56.51] 41.1] 1.375 
November 54. 43 39.1 | 1.302 | 56.82 39.0 | 1.457 | 52.07 | 39.3 1.325] 50.82] 40.2] 1.488) 54.16 41.6 | 1.302 | 60.23 42.9 1. 404 
December 56.04 | 39.8 | 1.408 | 50.19) 40.1 | 1.476 | 52.69 | 39.5 | 1.334] 60.85 | 40.7 | 1.495 | 54.57] 41.4] 1.318 | 60.98) 43.4) 1.405 
| | | 
1950 January 5A. 20 3997) 1.418 | 50.40 40.0 | 1.485 | 52.91 39.4 1.243 | 60.70 40.2 1.510 | 54.94 41.4) 1.327 | 60.19} 429) 1.40 
February | 58. 37 9.7 | 1.420 | 59.47 40.1 | 1.483 | 53.06 39.3 | 1.350 | 60.88 | 40.4 | 1.507 | 54.05 | 40.7 | 1.328 | 55.99 40.4 1. 386 
March 56. f 7 | 1.424 74 40.2 | 1. 486 3.04 39.2} 1.353 | 61.31 | 40.6} 1.510 | 54.42 | 40.7 | 1.337 | 56.14] 40.3 1. 393 
April 4.9 7/1 1.434) € 1 40.7 | 1.490 » 17 45) 1 61. 43 40.6 | 1.5123 | 54.14] 40.41 1.340] 55.64 19.8 1.398 
May 7. 68 0.0) 1.442) 61.72 40.9 |} 1.509 28 9/11 S| 54 | 40.7 | 1.512 | 54.90] 41.0] 1 9 | 57.10 40.7 1. 403 
Tune 8.74 0.4) 1.454 | 62.94 ' 1. 524 /2 39.5 | 1.365 | 61.70] 40.7] 1.516) 56.14 41.8 1.34 58. 19 41.3 1. 409 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Food and kindred products—Continued 
Canning and — P Flour and other . 
ef rac g ) > produc | rain ri}! 4 ’ “Pp: 4 Be 
Meat packing Dairy products | preserving Grain-mil) products grain-mill products Prepared feeds 
' | 
148: Average $59.15 43.4 $1. 363 [$42.26 45.4 ($1. 151 ($42.63 38.2 $1.116 ($54.53 | 44.3 $1. 231 46.3 $1. 236 '$51.91 45.3 | $1. 126 
1mMo: Average 58. 02 41.5 | 1.308 | 54.61 44.8 219 | 43.77 | 38.8 | 1.128 | 56.04 43.8) 13 44.7 | 1.318 | 54.98 46.2 1.190 
| | | | i 
140 June M44) 40.4) 1.307 45.8 | 1.206 | 42.63] 38.3 1.113 | 57.84 | 44.7 1 45.0 | 1.291 | 57.36 47.6 1. 205 
July 58. 55 4! 1. 404 | 45.7 | 1.219 | 43.590 39.7 | 1.008 | 50.75 | 45.4] 1.3 46.1 | 1.326 | 57.14 47.7 1, 198 
A st 57.34 | 40.9) 1.402 45.0 | 1.216 | 44.27] 40.8 1.085 | 57.46] 44.0] 1. 44.3 | 1.325] 55.75 | 46.3] 1.204 
> her 8.31 4) 1. 405 44.4 | 1.245 | 44.79] 40.1 | 1.117 | 58.92 | 44.3 } 1. 3: 45.8 | 1.369 | 56.57] 47.1] 1.201 
October 56.89 | 40.0] 1.391 44.2 | 1.239 | 45.92) 40.0] 1.148 | 58.56) 44.4] 1: 46.0 | 1.367 | 55.67 | 46.7) 1.192 
61.03 | 42.8] 1.426 +. 05 43.9 | 1.220] 41.29] 37.1) 1.113 | 55.81 42.8 | 1.: 43.4 | 1.331 | 54.49) 45.6 1. 195 
61.090) 43.5 1.425 | 54.20) 441 | 1.231 | 43.26 36.6 | 1.182 | 56.76) 43.1 1.3 44.1 | 1.350 | 54.10 | 45.2] 1.197 
j | | | | | 
1950° January 61.16} 431 | 1.419 67} 44.5] 1.2511} 4515] 38.2] 1.182] 56.46) 429]1 44.3 | 1.355 | 53.22] 44.5] 1,196 
February 5A. 5 40.3 | 1. 4 $88} 43.8] 1.253 | 44.94] 37.7 | 1.192] 55.48] 420] 1 43.2 | 1.343 | 51.37 2.7 ‘= 
Maret } 40.4 | 1.409 4.63 | 43.7 1.250 | 44.79 36.8 | 1.217 | 56.83) 42.6) 1 43.3 | 1.346 | 54.86) 44.6 , 230 
Aj ) 1. 416 >| 43.9) 1.248] 44.32 6.3) 1.221) 55.82] 4211/1 42.1 | 1.334] 56.06] 45.5] 13232 
Ma 40 ‘ wi 4 1.241 | 4 7.3 | 1.209 oF 2 1 2.9 | 1.336 768} 45.0] 1.930 
J s 41.1 | 1.429 s ; 1, 24 45, 82 8.8 1s! 8 & 4.0/1 5 | 1.348 47.0 | 1 








See footnotes at end of table 








REVIEW, SEPTEMBER 1950 C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 401 





TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nensupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Food and kindred products—Continued 









































































































































































































































| 
Confectionery and 
Year and month Bakery products Sugar related products Confectionery Beverages Bottled soft drinks 
| 
| Avg. | Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Ave ' Avg. | Ave Avg. | Ave Ave. | Ave Ave. 
| 4 L\ hrly. | wkly. an briy. | wkly eu briy. | wkly Ave briy. | wkly ae briy. | wkly Lh. brly. 
earn- | hours | C8D- | e@FM- | pours | CarD- | earn | pours | Camm: | earn- eens earn- | earn- + A earn | earn: | pours | earn 
| ings | ings ings ings ings ings ings ings | ings } ings | ings ings 
| eee } mesee EP 
| | | | 
1948: Average...___ |$49.35 | 42.4 $1. 164 ($52.04 41.8 |$1. 245 |$44.00 40.0 |$1. 100 |$41. 46 39.6 |$1.047 |$61. 43 41.9 |$1. 466 ($46. 26 44.1 | $1,049 
1049: A verage...... 51. 67 | 41.7 | 1.239 | 56.01 42.4 | 1.321 | 45.12 40.0 | 1.128 | 42. 39.8 | 1.071 | 64.21 41.0 | 1.566 | 48.40 43.8 1. 105 
1949: Jume......... 62.29} 422) 1.239 7. 93 42.5 | 1.363 | 44.76 39.3 | 1.139 | 42.38 39.2 | 1.081 | 65. 50 42.1 | 1.558 | 50.20 4.9 1.118 
Bcimnend 62.62 | 42.2 | 1.247 | 57.72 42.5 | 1.358 | 43.60 38.8 | 1.126 | 41.39 38.9 1.064 | 68.79 42.7 | 1.611 | 50.69 “4.9 1.12 
August ---| 51.83 | 41.5) 1.240) 56.53 41.2 | 1.372 | 45.39 40.2 | 1.128 | 42.80 40.0 | 1.070 | 66.24 41.4 | 1.600 | 49.88 44.1 1 131 
September..../ 52.88 | 42.1 | 1.256 | 59.17 43.6 | 1.357 | 47.70 42.1} 1.133 | 4.03 41.3 | 1.086 | 64.92 40.7 | 1.505 | 48.32 43.3 1.116 
October. ......| 52.29 | 41.6 | 1.257 | 53.71 42.9 | 1.252 | 48. 52 42.6 | 1.139 | 44.83 41.7 | 1.075 | 64.40 40.5 | 1.500 | 49.37 45.0 1. 007 
November ....| 52.12 41.4 | 1.250 | 60.82) 48.0) 1.267 | 45.86) 40.8 | 1.124 | 43.44] 40.9 / 1.062 | 63.60) 40.1 | 1.586 | 48.24) 43.7) 1.104 
December ..... | 52.16 41.3 | 1.263 | 54.91 42.4 | 1.205 | 45.35 40.6 | 1.117 | 42 98 40.7 | 1.056 | 63.12 39.7 | 1.500 | 46.07 42.0 1. 097 
1950: January..... §2. 07 41.1 | 1.267 | 55. 78 39.9 | 1.398 | 45. 59 40.2 | 1.134 | 42.75 39.8 | 1.074 | 63.52 39.7 | 1.600 | 46. 67 42.5 1, 098 
February......) 52.96 | 41.6 | 1.273 | 55.44 39.8 | 1.303 | 45. 26 39.7 | 1.140 | 42.60 39.3 | 1.084 | 64.52 40.0 | 1.613 | 46.98 42.4 1. 108 
March 52.75 | 41.5) 1.271 | 55.92 40.2 | 1.391 | 45.19 39.4 | 1.147 | 42.92 39.2 | 1.005 | 65.16 40.1 | 1.625 | 46.7 41.9 1.115 
A pril 52.37 | 41.2) 1.271 | 65.32] 39.4] 1.404] 43.77] 37.9] 1.155] 41.59] 37.6] 1.106] 66.38] 40.7] 1.631] 47.90] 42.5] 1.127 
May .. 53.16 | 41.6) 1.278 | 57.77] 41.5 | 1.392] 45.40 9.1} 1.161 | 43.49] 38911.118 | 66.91] 41.2] 1.624] 4840] 43.1] 1.123 
June. . 53.42 | 41.9 | 1.275 | 59.36 42.4 1.400 | 46.57 30.6) 1.176 | 44.45 39.3 | 1.131 | 69. 46 42.3 | 1.642] 50.86 44.0 1.156 
i ! ' 
Manufacturing—Continued 
| 
Food and kindred products—Continued Tobacco manufactures 
j 
t 
| Distilled, rectified, Miscellaneous food Total: Tobacco 
| Malt liquors | and blended liquors products manufactures Cigarettes Cigars 
| 
| | | | | | | 
1948: Average....... $66. 40 42.0 |$1. 581 |$54. 92 40.5 Ist. 350 $49. 74 42.3 |$1.176 |$34, 50 38.1 so O58 |$44. 51 38.6 ($1. 153 |$32. 71 37.6 | $0.870 
1949: Average.......| 69. 46 41.1 1. 690 | 57.00 39.2 | 1.454 | 52.17 41.9 | 1.245 | 37.25 37.1 46. 33 37.7 | 1.229 | 32.41 36.7 . 834 
1949: June......... | 71.74 42.5 | 1.688 | 55.11 38.7 | 1.424 | 51.41 41.8 | 1.230 | 38. 57 38.0 | 1.015 | 47. 78 39.1 | 1,222 | 32.99 37.4 . 882 
| IRE 75. 60 3) 1. 39.1 | 1.443 | 52.33 42.3 | 1.237 | 38.19 37.4 | 1.021 | 48.13 | 39.1 1.231 | 32.13 36.6 878 
August...... 72.02 7) 1 38.9 | 1.460 | 53.04 42.5 | 1.248 | 38 58 38.7 7 | 48.90 30.6 | 1.238 | 32.81 37.2 RRQ 
September....| 49. 46 §/1.7 40.2 | 1.497 | 52.50 42.2 | 1.244 | 38.39 38.9 7 7.92 38.9 | 1.232 | 33.71 38.0 . 887 
October.......| 69.33 1} 1 39.5 | 1.47 53. 38 42.5 | 1.256 | 37.86 38.2 - 901 | 46.73 37.9 | 1.233 | 33.45 37.8 . BRS 
November. ...| 67.52 | 3) 1. 41.3 | 1.508 | 53.13 42.1 | 1.262 | 38.46 38.0 1.012 47.81 38.9 | 1.228 | 34.16 | 38.0 . 800 
December .....| 68. 14 | .8 | 1. 38.0 | 1.494 | 53.00 42.0 | 1.262 | 38.71 38.0 | 1.020 | 48.53 38.7 | 1.254 | 32.60 36.8 . 886 
1950: January....... 68. 52 39.8 | 1.500 | 53. 21 41.8 | 1.273 | 39.25 38.0 | 1.033 | 49.15 39.1 | 1.257 | 33. 25 36.5 O11 
February ......| 69.32 | 38.5 | 1.524 | 52.65 41.1 | 1.281 | 38 48 36.2 | 1.083 | 46.96 37.3 | 1.259 | 33. 87 35.8 946 
March 70. 42 | 39.2 | 1.491 | 53.71 41.6 } 1.291 | 39. 49 36.7 | 1.076 | 48.65 38.7 | 1. 257 | 33.71 35.3 955 
A pril 72.19 38.8 | 1.486 | 53.15] 41.2] 1.290] 38.59] 35.5 | 1.087) 48.41 28.0] 1.274] 31.38] 33.0 951 
May 73.13 | 38.7 | 1.484] 53.33! 41.6] 1.282] 39.56] 36.6] 1.081 | 47.99] 37.7] 1.273 | 34.39] 36.2 - 950 
June 75. 62 | 39. 6 1. 492 | 55.07] 42.1 1,308 | 41.63 | 38.3] 1.087] 51.21) 40.1] 1.277 35. 53 37.2 . 955 
| 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Tobacco manufactures—Continued Textile-mill products 
& aeucienncianeinigptatiinguaiiins 
’ P Tobacco stemming Total: Textile-mill Yarn and thread , Broad-woven fabric 
Tobacco and snuff | and redrying products mills Yarn mills mills 
SS wo fl coms Sas GE REEEE BEGEEG GEES GEE GOMES GADUE EEN IPSN DEEN 
1948: Average $37.21 | 37.7 |$0. 987 |$34.24 | 40.0 |$0, 856 [$45.59 | 39.2 /$1. 163 [$41.49 | 38.1 ($1,089 [$41.42 | 37.9 /$1.093 [$46.13 | 39.4 | $1. 165 
1949: Average... .. 39.10 37.2 | 1.05 34. 20 38.3 893 | 44.83 | 37.7 | 1.189 | 40. 51 36.4 | 1.113 | 40.55 36.3 | 1.117 | 44.48 37.5 1, 186 
| 
1949: June . 40. 30 38.2 1.055 | 38.14 38.1 | 1.001 | 42.98 36.3 | 1.184 | 39.10 35.1 | 1.114 | 39.32 35.2 | 1.117 | 42.00 34.7 1,179 
Sa | 40.02 37.4 | 1.070 36. 22 36. 4 995 | 43. 26 36.6 | 1,182 | 39.73 35.6 | 1.116 | 30.84 35.6 | 1.119 | 42.87 36.3 1. 181 
August........} 40.35 | 381] 1.059 | 36.50 42.9 853 | 44.37 37.6 | 1.180 | 40.33 36.5 | 1.105 | 40.33 36.4} 1 108 | 44.41 37.46 1, 181 
Septem ber. . 40.92 38.1 | 1.074 | 34.47 42.3 815 | 45.82 38.6 | 1.187 | 42.07 37.9 | 1.110 | 41.88 87.7 | 1.111 | 45.7 38.5 1, 188 
October... 39.81 | 37.7 | 1.056 | 33.82 40.5 835 | 47.04 39.4 1. 104 | 43.00 38.5 | 1.117 | 42.97 38.4 | 1.119 | 47. 62 39.6 1. 200 
November - - 39. 76 37.4 | 1.063 | 32.24 36.1 893 7. 20 | 39.6 | 1.105 | 43.46 38.8 | 1.120 | 43.46 | 38.7 | 1.123 | 47.7 39.8 1, 200 
December_....| 41. 46 38.6 1. 07: 36. 80 40.4 911 | 47.64 39.8 | 1.197 | 44.08 39.5 | 1.116 | 43.98 39.3 | 1.119 | 48.40 40.3 1.201 
1950: January ___. 40. 69 | 37.4 1. 088 | 37. 58 41.8 899 | 47.36 | 39.4] 1.202 | 43.67 39.2 | 1.114 | 43.60 39.0 | 1.118 | 48.16 40.0 1,24 
February aiid 40. 04 36.3 | 1. 108 | 35.34 35.3 | 1.001 | 47.88 39.6 | 1.200 | 43.84 39.0 | 1.124 | 43. 88 38.9 | 1.128 | 48.16 40.1 1, 201 
March 40. 92 36.8 | 1.112 39. 58 38.5) 1 36 39. 2 1, 209 | 42.67 38.0 | 1.123 | 42.60 37.8 | 1.127 | 47.7 39.8 1.190 
A pril 41. 96 7.4] 1.122) 30.14] 380) 1 37.8 | 1.204] 40.80} 36.4] 1.121 | 40.65 36.1 | 1.126) 45. 81 38.4 1, 193 
May 40. 98 55.7 | 1.148 | 37.19 36.5) 1 37.9 | 1.203 | 41.66 36.9 | 1.129 | 41. 80 36.8} 1.136 | 45. 82 38.5 1. 190 
June 43. 50 88.6) 1.127 | 40.11 38. 6 33.8 } 1.206 | 42. 86 38.0 | 1.128 | 43 05 38.0 | 1.133 46. 80 39.1 1. 197 














See footnotes at end of table. 





402 C: EARNINGS AND HOURS MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con, 





Manufacturing—Continued 








Textile-mill products—Continued 







































































| 
Cotton, silk,syn- | ‘ - ' Full-fashioned ‘ . 

Year and month chetie Aber 2 Woolen and worsted Knitting mills | hosiery Seamless hosiery Knit outerwear 
Avg Avg | ave. | | Avg. | Ave > | Avg. Avg. | aop | Avg. | AVE. | aye | Avg. | Ave. | Avg. 
wkly aE hrly. | wkly. | a hrly. | wkly. | ONE. brly wkly. | LS brly. | wkly Ny brly. | wkly. | Lt hrly. 
earn i+ s | earn- earn- | he 1 rs earn: earn- come | earn- | earn hours earn- earn | hours earn- earn | hours earn- 
ings | ON" | ings | ings | "°“F*| ings | ings | *| ings | ings | ings | ings | ings | ings 5] ings 

| | | <a al = ——— a 
Bare A peep Sy aps Spe Eg Ap me et P 
1048: Average $44 26 | 36.4 [$1,126 [$92.45 | 40.1 |$1 308 [g41.14 | 37.5 |$1.007 [$52.85 | 38.8 ($1. 362 [$30. 7 | 35.2 |$0. 860 |$39.75 | 38.0 | $1.046 
1049: Average 42.89, 37.2) 1.153 51.19 38.9 | 1.316 | 41.47 | 36.8 1.127 | 52.09 | 37.5 | 1.389 | 31.45 35. 5 886 | 40.96 | 38.1 1.075 
| i | j 
1940 June 9 78 | 24811.142] 51 64 | 39.3 | 0. 7: 36.2 | 1.125 nol sm 30. 50 34.7 | . 879 | 40 ail 37.6] 1.076 
July 40.46 | 35.4 1 1.143 | 82.25] 39.7 40.44) 36.3) 1.114} 36.5 | 1.377 | 30.61 | 35.3) .867 | 39.93 | 381] 1.048 
Auguet 42 71 | 7.2/1 148 | 51 6} 29.2 41.11 | 370) L111] | 37.6 | 1.378 | 31.40 35.8 | - 877 | 39 6 37.8 1.048 
September 44.24 | 383 11.158 | 51.94] 39.5) | 42 22 | 37.8 | 1.117 38.211 380 | 31 86 36 0 | 885 | 40.69 | 38.5 1, 087 
October woo] 396/110) 5825] 08] } 43 48 | 389 | 1 123 | 39 5 | 1.393 | 33 76 | 378] .803 | 42.51] 398 1. 068 
Novem ber 46.56 | 39.9 | 1.167 | 52.51 39.6 43.28 38.4 | 1.127 | 39.1 | 1.403 | 33.68 37.5 -898 | 42.34) 39.5 1.072 
December 47.19 4.411 40.1 42.4 37.6 | 1.126 37.8 | 1.406 | 33.42 37.3 | . 896 | 41.16 38.4 1.072 
| | | | | 
1980: J - 4704 297 41.73 | 36.8] 1.994 | 36.61 1.408 | 32.92] 34.3 w7 | 41.47 | 37.8] 1.007 
| ry 1 7 39.6 43, 38 37.2 | 1. 164 $7.2 | 1.429 | 34. 50 H. 2 OF 42.74 38.3 1.116 
M i). 88 a9 43. 55 0} 1.177 8.1 1.424 33. 29 4.5 wt 43.8 8.9 1.126 
4 4 ® 40). ¢ 0 1.100 4 2 5 ¢ 1 7 1.78 ‘ ) 4 2 1. 127 
M { 4 40. ¢ LV 19.87 H4)1 ) 1. 07 1 8 | 42.7 7.9 1.128 
4 10.3 41.8 st 1. 15 8 1 at 1.4 Y 1 S 8.7 1. 121 
Manufacturing— Continued 
Textile-mill products—Continued 
ate enderwer Dyeing and finishing | Carpets, rugs, other Wool carpets, rugs, | Other textile-mil] | Fur-felt hats and 
anit underwear = | textiles floor coverings and carpet yarn products | hat bodies 
1948 Average $77.4 17.7 $0 992 Sh. 1% 41. 0 $1.244 ($58.12 | 42.9 ($1.384 [$58.09 41.7 |$1.393 |$47.96 39.7 |$1 208 |$49.17 36.5 | $1. 347 
1049: Average . 34 2 | 1.004 | 51.50 40.3 | 1.27 56. 80 39.5 | 1.438 | 56.23 38.7 | 1.453 | 47.89 | 38.9) 1.231 | 49.21 | 35.3 1.304 
| | | | | | 
1949: June 1h RO 35.8 | 1.000 | 49.92 39.4 | 1.267 | 51.08 36.5 | 1.424 | 49.49 | | 1.432 | 47.39 | 38.4 | | 37.3 1.412 
July A oOO 0} 1.000 | 48.76 38.7) 1.2% | 5&3 78 37.9 | 1.419 | 51.98 | | 1.428 47.66 | 385 | 37.4 1,412 
Ang mas | 87.0 006 | 80.59 /| 399] 1.208] 54.14) 38.1] 1.421 | 59.26) | 1.435 | 47 48) 38.6) 36.4] 1.385 
‘ wR RS 1.7 | 1.004 | 82 31 40.8 | 1.282 | 56.10 39.2 | 1.431 | 55.40 | 1.454 | 49.56 | 39.9 g 35. 5 1.304 
Oo 8 a7 te 52 f 41.2] 1.270 | 87 OF 32.9] 1 425 | 57.31 | 1 462 | 48.87 | 39.6] | 33.3] 1.368 
November 37.6 | 1.003 | 52.91 41.3 | 1.281 | 58.57 40.7 | 1.439 | 58. 67 1.463 | 48.18 39.2 32.9 1, 304 
Decem ber 37.0 | 1.002 | 53.84 41.9 | 1.285 | 59.99 41.4 | 1.449 | 60. 58 1.474 | 49.64 40.1 5 | 35.7 1. 416 
| | | | 
19! January 7.29 34.7 | 1.01 40.3 | 1.201 | 60.44 41.4 | 1.460 | 61.41 1. 487 | 49. 80 40.0 | 1.245 | 53.44 37.5 1. 425 
ruary "42 1 ) ? 41.5 1. on f g 41.5 1. 4 61.62 1. 492 ho. 91 49.6 1. 254 § ; 37.4 | 1.418 
M 1 1 10.7 1. 288 | 60.99 41.6 | 1. 466 61.8 1.4 49.75 39. 8 1.250 | 44.84 32.9 | 1.363 
4 ] { KO rf 1. 28 AQ 15 40.4 1. 44 f {8 1.4 10,29 4 1] 251 4/ 29. ( 1. 380 
“I ) { 1 . { g 3 1 one ' fl 41.2 1471 61. 68 1. 407 49. OF 40.1 1. 24 {8.72 if 1. 408 
) 1.041 l 8 ~ | ¢ a] 41.4 1. 472 61.99 1 1 | 51.37 10.8 1. 259 2 49 ( 1. 424 
Manufacturing— Continued 
Apparel and other finished textile products 
Total: Apparel and fen’ overt =| Men’sand boys’ fur- . 
ther finished tex es: my nishings and work ao — and | separate trousers Work shirts 
tile products . . . clothing | gt | | 
1948: Average $42 70 36.2 $1. 182 $50.11 34.2 $0.917 $33.50 36.1 |$0.928 ($35.31 | 35.7 $0.080 $28. 49 35.7 | $0.742 
1049: Average 41. 89 35.8 | 1.170 | 46.67 36. 2 -920 | 33.37 | 36.0] .927 | 34.91 | 35. 7 .978 | 27.44 35. 5 . 773 
| | | 
1049: June “0.11 35.4 | 1.133 | 43.86 33.3 | 1.317 | 32.76 35.8 915 | 33.19 | 35.8 027 | 34.56) 35.3) .970/ MBO!) 34.9 . 768 
July 4! 35.4 | 1.150 | 44.93 4.4 | 1.304 | 33.03 36.1 | 015 | 32.68 | 34.8 | 039 | 33.56 | 35.4] .948 | 27.60! 35.7 .773 
grat 41.05 85.7 | 1.178 | 44.96 3.5 | 1.342 | 22.80 96.4) .901 | 32.02) 35.7 807 | 34.63 | 35.7 . 970 | 27.33 36.1 757 
September “om 36.8 | 1.196 | 47.90 4 | 1.383 | 33.87 34.9 | 918 | 33.21 36.3 .915 | 35.79 | 36.6 O78 | 28.19 36.7 7 
October ‘ mA] 1 TAR | 4A OF { 1 47 4351] 375] .916 | 34 3 37 4] .917 | 34.13 | 354 On4 8.27 | 27.1 742 
November 40.28 35.7 | 1.131 | 44.48 32.9 | 1.352 | 33.82 | 36.8) .019 | 34.78 37.6 | .925 * 33.60 34.6 | .971 | 28.22 36.7 769 
Decem ber 41.82 35.9 | 1.165 | 46.64 34.7 | 1.344 | 33.82 36.8 -919 | 34.52 37.2 928 | 34.14] 5.3 | .967 | 27.58 35.4 779 
| | | 
1950: January 42.70 36.0 | 1. 188 47.72 35.4 | 1.348 | 33.63 36.2 | 929 | 33.43 35.6 | 3h. 47 36.8 | .991 | 27.80 35. 6 . 781 
} 1 44 48 A.7 1.212 49 8&8 70 1. 248 5 4 979 | 325.19 24.2 29. 26 37.9 1. 0% 20. 55 35.4 863 
M t 4 ‘) 4 1 ) 8 1. 355 62 6.2 OM4 a5. 4 5. 2 O78 | 30.77 38.2 1. 041 1). 43 35.3] R62 
4 i, 4 150 | 47.4 1 7 is 7 O81 ). 33 gs 0/1 ,, ” 75 10 (7875 
VI i ) ‘ 4 8) ) 8 1 1 1f 115 5a] * 870 
Ju 11.8 8 | 1.168 | 49 si] 6.2 is 1 ) ) Se 8.0) 1.041 4 5.3 , 865 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Year and month 


1948 


1949: 
1949: 


1950: 


1948 
1949 


1949 


1950 


1948 
1949 


1949 


1950 


Manufacturing—Centinued 





Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 








Women’s outerwear 











Women’s dresses 


Household apparel 














| Women’s suits, 
and skirts 











coats, Women’sand children’s Underwear and night- 





undergarments 


| wear, except corsets 




















































































i | | | | 
Av Avg. | . Avg. | Avg | Avg. | Avg | Ave. | Avg : Avg. | Avg 
- Avg. | ;, | Avg ; ' Ave ee | * Avg. i pei | Ave. | 
J wkly wkly hrly | wkly wkiv bry wkly lwkly | rly wkly wkly. | briy | whi wkly | here 
. I ea | hours | CAPD | e@rM- | hours | CAFR: | Carl | pours | Cam: | earn: | pours | Carn | earn: | pours | earn 
i ings | ings | 7 | ings | ings | °°" | ings ings | “| ings | ings | ~~~} ings | ings | ings 
— | | —$]— _]j—]_—| —_]—_]_—_]—_]—_]—_—_]—_-—_—_— 
Average $51. 49 35.1 \$1. 46 7 $48.72 34.8 $1. 400 $31.59 36.1 |$0.875 |$70.60 | 35.0 |$2. 017 |$35. 32 36.6 |$0.065 $34.12 36.3 | $0. 940 
Average 49.69 | 34.7 | 1.432 | 47.20) 34.4 | 1.372 | 32.23) 36.5 |) .883 | 66.38 | 33.8 | 1.064 | 35.79) 36.6) .978 | 34.08 |) 36.1 - O44 
| | | | | | 
June.. 46 34.6 | 1.339 | 46.06 | 343] 1 343 133.03 | 372] . 88 | 50 91 | 33.3] 1.700 36.3 | .973 33.10 | 354 935 
July 18.51 33.9 | 1.431 | 42.66 33 2] 1.285 | 30.71 35.1 | .878 | 66.95 | 34.1] 1 037 24.0) .050/ 3225) 34.8 Wl4 
August i. 40 34.4 1.465 | 46 21 34.1 | 1355 | 30% 353 | .874 | 67 41) 34.3] 1 971 86 8 04) BRA) BAI 929 
September 13 35.8 | 1.484] 50.20 354 1.418 | 33 08 78 875 | 6973 | 35.2) 1.981 380 | 980 | 35 82 7 7 950 
October 49.49 342 | 1 447 | 46.908 43.7 1.304 a1 45 34.9 R76 M4 8 | 33.0 | 1 ow a8 6 | GR? "2 | 2 . 049 
November..-.| 45.80 | 336 | 1.363 | 44.00) 33.2] 1351 | 31.00) 365] .874 | 58.38 | 30.6/| 1.908 381 os | 36 27 1 052 
December 49.13 | 34.5] 1.424) 47.40] 34.5 | 1.374) 31.23) 35.9) .870 | 63.67 | 33.3) 1.912 36.8 O88 | 34.45 | 957 
i | | | } 
| | | | 
January AA) SF 35.0 | 1.453 | 48.30 | 34.9 | 1.384 | 31.38 1 84 | 66.97 | 34.7] 1.930 | 36.8) 904 | 34, 78 O53 
February... 52 A 5.9) 1. 406 48. 89 4 | 1,381 | 24.98 7.1 942 | 49.83 | 35.51] 1.987 | 7.0) 1 a3 | ON7 
Mare! 49. 67 35.4 | 1.403 | 49 § | 1.379 | 3 ; 7.4 050 | 60.70 32.6 | 1.862 36.8 | 1.029 | 35. 68 | 
April 4 5 1 40.44 7 1. 3&5 499 “4 On 51.19 20 1 1. 750 i 5.2 1.029 | 09 a4 
May t 1. 318 18.3 l 1. 378 1s ‘ 172 | 50. 3€ 29.8 | 1.490 77 | 35.4 | 1.024 | 34.18 CRs 
Jun 1 1 | 45. 43 9 | 1.340 2. ¢ uv 58. 45 34.0 | L719 | 3 |} 35.4] 1.024 4.72 vol 
| | | 
M anufacturing— Continued 
} . nbe ad product ‘ept 
Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued Lumber weed = § ae a 
lp Total: Lumber and | 
rood id . the ' a verging c P 
M illinery Children’s outerwear | Fut foods and mis- | Other fabricated | “wood products (ex- | Loeeing camps and 
| Conansoms appar: | aive procucts =| cept furniture) . 
A verage $50. 22 34.8 $1. 443 |$36.72 | 36.5 $1.006 $42. 21 36.7 |$1.150 |$38.49 | 38.0 ($1,013 |$51.38 | 41.5 $1. 238 [$60.26 | 38.7 | $1. 557 
A veragt 53 35.3 | 1.517 | 37.06 | 36.3 | 1.021 | 42.05 36.0 | 1.168 | 39.74 38.1 | 1.043 | 61.72 | 40.6 | 1.274 | 61.31 39.1; 1. 568 
| | | 
| | | 
June... im OF 71.7/1.453 | 36.04 85 9/1 004 | 42 28 35.2 | 1.201 | 40 52} 383) 1.058 | 52 91 40.7} 1300 | 4496) 40.0 | 1.4024 
July | 51.38 | 34.6 | 1.484] 37.09 | 36.8 | 1.008 | 42.18 | 35.0 | 1.205 | 39.61 | 37.8 | 1.048 | 50.75 | 39.4 | 1.288 | 60.20) 37.6) 1.601 
August 44 34.1 1.3 37 3a wg 1913 422% a 1.172 39.77 B82) 1.041 42 a7 | 4.7 | 1.200) 67 14 | 41.1 i 634 
September i4 98 | 1 618 8.18 7.1] 1029 | 4 7 1.180 | 40 86 | 388] 1.053 | 5283] 407] 1.208 | 6408] 40.0 1 602 
October #8 | 356] 1. 50s 7.75 49) 1.003 | 45 84] 1.18 | 4042) 391] 1.090) 54.17) 417/120) 45.00) 406) 1 601 
November 43.%1 | 20.8) 1. 485 3 89 3.6) 1.008 | 48 37.7 | 1.163 | 38.73 | 37.9) 1022 | 5248) 41.0) 1.280 / 61.58 | 392 |} 1.871 
December 50.35 | 34.7 | 1.451 37. 07 36.2 | 1.024 | 43. 57 36.8 | 1.184 | 39.36 | 37.7 1.044 | 52.66 | 41.3 | 1.275 | 62.13 | 39.8 1. 561 
i ' | | 
January 155.11 | 36.4 | 1.514 | 38.25 5 | 1.098 | 40.23 5.6 | 1.130 | 40.99] 38.2] 1.073 | 30.2 50.23 | 37.4] 1.343 
February 4. ¥ 40.2 1.“ 4). 28 17.3 1. ORO 7 1.122 | 40.84 38.1 1.072 309.8 f4. 86 37.6 1. 450 
Maret 62. Si 39.2 | 1.506 | 38. 7¢ 46.5 | 1.062 | 40. 7¢ 36.1 | 1.129 | 40.32 37.4 | 1.078 40.4 62.04 38.41 1.639 
AT 44.91 71 1.46% i) 5.3 | 1.019 Mt) 4.9 | 1.127 | 39.81 7.1 | 1.073 40.7 65. 31 39.2 1. 666 
May 16.01 1.8 | 1.447 6 6.7 | 1.026 | 41.4 7 | 1.161 | 40.77 7.4) 1.090) & 40.9 67.58 | 39.8 1. 608 
June 19.97 | 2/ 1.505 | 38.14] 36.5] 1.045 | 42.2 7 | 1.183 | 42.47] 38.4) 1.106 | 56.50] 41 69.00 | 40.0] 1.725 
| | | | 
| Manufacturing—Continued 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture) —Continued 
" 
eiciaeabiion Millwork, plywood: iaisiaite ‘as 
Sawmillsand planing | Sawmills and planing and prefabricatec " yy . er ooden bores, other 
milis mills, genera! * structural wood Millwork Wooden containers than cigar 
products 
————— —— — — 
Average $51. 83 41.5 |$1. 249 |$51. 87 41.4 ($1. 253 ($54. 95 43.3 2 |$1 $41. 57 41.4 $1.004 $42.39 42.1 $1. 007 
Average 52. 37 40.6 | 1.290 | 53.06 |; 40 6 | 1.307 | 55.06 41.9 1 41.90 40.6 | 1.032 | 42. 48 41.0) 1.036 
| | | | 
June..........| 58.56] 40.7] 1.316 | 54.21] 40.7 | 1.332 41.8 1 | 1.284 219| 403 | 1.047 42.82] 407] 1052 
July nal 5 | 30.3) 1.304] 51.88 | 39.3 | 1.320 40.2 2] 1.201 | 42.40 | 40.3 | 1.052 | 43.31 | 40.9) 1.050 
August | 53.53 | 40.8] 1.312 | 5414] 40.8] 1.32 41.3 7 | 1.288 | 42.03 | 39.8) 1.056 | 42 91 401) 1.070 
September 53.35 | 40.6 | 1.314 54.04 |) 40.6] 1.331 42.1) 4 | 1.295 | 43.04) 40.6) 1.060] 43.89) 41.1 1, 068 
October “M4 41.6 | 1.311 | 55. 29 } 41.6 | 1.329 | 43.3) 4 | 1.302 | 43.38 41.2 | 1.0853 | 44.73 | 41.8 1. 070 
Noverber....| 52.89}. 41.0 | 1.200 | 63.63) 41.0 | 1.308 | 42 4 9| 1.304 | 4202] 40.4 | 1.040 42.92) 40.8) 1.049 
December. §2. 31 40.8 | 1.282 | 53.04 40.8 | 1.300 44.2) 1 | 1.311 | 43.37 41.3 | 1.050 43.95 41.7 1.054 
| | | | | | 
January 47.38 | 38.3 | 1.237 | 47.77] 38.0] 1.257 | 56.14] 42.4 9 | 1.307 | 41.27 | 39.8 | 1.037 | 41.904] 40.4] 1.088 
February... 50.59 | 39.4) 1.284 | 51.17 | 39.3 | 1.302 | 57.04 42.5 4/ 1.315 | 42.82] 39.5 | 1.04 | 43.05 39.9 1.079 
March 4 51.85 | 40.1 | 1.293 | 52.31 39.9 | 1.311 | 57.74) 42.9 7 | 1.323 | 42.85 | 39.6 1.082 | 43.30] 40.2 1. 077 
April " 53.10 40.5 | 1.311 73 40.4 | 1.330 dH 43. 7 | 1.348 | 43.81 | 39.9 | 1.008 | 44.87) 41.2 1. ono 
May 54. 28 40.6 | 1.337 04 40.5 | 1.359 | 50. 3€ 43.2 © | 1.345 | 44.53 | 40.31 1.105 | 44.87] 41.2 1. 089 
Jur 56.421 41.7 | 1.35 50.| 41.7 | 1.379 | 61.17 | 43.¢ 7 | 1.369 | 45.84) 46.6/1.1290/ 4650) 41.9] 1112 
| | | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: 


Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Year and month 


1048: Average 
1949: Average 
1949: June 
July 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
November 
December 
1950: January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
1048: Average 
1949: Average 
1049: June 
July 
August 
Septem ber 
October 


November 
December 


196): January 
i ‘ 
MI 
A 
! 
1048: A vernge 
1M4Y: Average 
1049: June 
July 
August 
Beptem ber 
Orctot 
Novem ber 
December 
a0: Jar ry 
Fel ary 
Maret 
Al 
\N 


Lumber and wood 
woducts (except 
urniture)—Con. 








Manufacturing—Continued 





Furniture and fixtures 

















W ood household fur- 
































| 
Miscellaneous wood | Total: Furniture and | | Woed household fur- | Mattresses and bed- 
products | fixtures Household furniture niture, except up- niture, upholstered | springs 
| | holstered | 
Avg Ay Avg Avg |, | Ave | Ave 4 | Avg. | Avg. | ave. | Avs Ave Bie Ave AVE. | ave Ave 
wkly wile | briy. | wkly | wkie hriy. | wkly | wily | hriy. | wkly kly briy. | wkly | wkiy | briy. | wkly | wkly | briy 
earn . urs earn- | earn- } h a earn- | earn- | hot 73 earn- | earn- |, urs earn- | earn- | hours earn- | earn- hour earn- 
ngs |" ings | ings | °°f*) ings | ings | °°") ings | ings | °° ings | ings | ° | ings | ings |“ ings 
| | ! 
‘ ' | or rons r Segre — aa ; weed 
$44. 06 42.0 |$1.049 |$48. 99 41.1 |$1. 102 |$46. 76 40.8 $1,146 $43.84 41.2 |$1. 064 ($50. 33 40.1 |$1. 255 $50. 85 40.1 
44.16 | 40.7 | 1.085 | 40.48) 40.1 1. 234 | 47.04 | 39.8 | 1.182 | 43.68 | 40.0) 1.092 | 50.18 | 38.9] 1.200 | 51.69) 39.7 
| | | | | | | | 
43. 68 40.0 | 1.002 | 48.36 39.0 | 1.240 | 45.70 38.6 | 1.184] 42.09] 38.4 1.006 | 47.39 | 37.2] 1.274 | 52.00) 40.0 
43.02 39.4 | 1.092 47.88 | 38.6 | 1.240 | 44.80 38.0 | 1.179 | 41.06 37.7 1.089 | 46 7 36.7 | 1.277 | 51.21 | 39.7 
43. 52 40.0 | 1.088 | 49. 49 40.4 | 1.230 | 47. 23 | 40.3 | 1.172 | 43.17 40.2 | 1.074 | 49.82 | 39.2) 1.271 | 53.94] 41.4 
43. 0 40.0 | 1.009 | 50.72] 41.0 | 1.237] 48.74] 41.1 /| 1.186 | 44.17] 40.9/ 1.080] 5207] 403] 1.202 / 57.13 | 426 
45.14 } 41.0) 1.101 51. 42 417 | 1233 | 49 74 | 41.9] 1.187 1 42.3 | 1.001 | 53.83 41.5 | 1.207 | 54.18 41.2 
4.06 40.8 | 1.102 } 50. 72 41.2 | 1.231 | 48. 86 ; 41 3 | 1.183 | 46.60 | 42.4] 1.000 | 55.53 42.1 | 1.319 | 45.97 36. 4 
44. 54 | 40.9 | 1.089 52. 50 | 42.2 | 1.244 | 50.88 | 42.4 | 1.200 47.10 | 42.7 | 1.103 | 57.68 | 43.3 | 1.332 | 53.85 | 40.7 
| | | | | | | | | 
43. 85 40.3 | 1.088 | 51.13 | 41.1 | 49.36 41.2) 1.198 | 46.08 41.7 | 1.105 | 52.78 | 40.2 | 1.313 | 54.54 40.7 
“4% 40.3 | 1.109 | 52 29 } 41.7] 50.87 | 41.9) 1.214 | 46.70 42. ( 1.112 | 54.95 | 1.5 | 1.324 | 57.43 41.8 
44.9 40.5 | 1.109 2.17 41.7 50.70 | 41.9 | 1.210 | 47. 21 42.3 116 | 54.60 | 40.9 | 1.335 7. 03 41.6 
1" 40.8] 1.111 | 51. 67 41 49.8 41.2) 1.2 46. 40 41 118 | 54.42 40.7 | 1.337 | 54.28 40. 0 
4.89 40.3) 1,114 51. 42 41.2 O05) 414) 1 ) | 47.07 42.1 1.118 | 54.24 40. ¢ 1 6 | 53.91 9.7 
" 41.2) 1.119 | 52.29 41.7 0. 50 41.6) 1.214] 47.28) 42 1.12 54. 0 40.3 | 1.340 65 40.8 
Manufacturing—Continued 
- Printing, publishing, 
urniture and fi . n - ’ 
—— = a, Paper and allied products <a allied indus 
es 
Te > ) b 
Other furniture and | Total: Paper and al- | Pulp, paper, and Paperboard contain- | Other paper and al : = hg t'altied 
fixtures lied products paperboard mills ers and boxes lied products industries am 
$4. 59 41.7 |$1. 300 |$55. 25 42.8 |$1. 201 ($59.88 44.0 |$1. 361 ($50. 96 41.7 $1 41.3 |$1. 108 $46.73 39.3 | $1. 698 
55. 47 40.7 | 1.363 | 55.96 41.7 | 1.342 | 50.83 42.4 | 1.411 | 52.45 41.2) 1.3 40.6 | 1.258 | 70.28 38.7 1. 816 
54. 86 #01 1.368 | 4.54 40.7 | 1 340 | 57.05 41.1) 1.410 | 51.38 403) 1 |} 40.2 70. 47 38.7 1. 821 
SA. 44 40.2 | 1.379 | 55. 57 41.1 1.352 | 59. 65 41.8 | 1 427 | 51.43 400.4) 1.627 0.4 70. 45 2.6 1, 825 
4 40.8 | 1.371 | 56. 2 41.8 | 1.34 "). 32 42.6 | 1.416 | 53.00 41.5] 1.4 40.3 70. 69 a8. 5 1, 836 
1 40.9 | 1.367 | 57.64} 426) 1.353 | 61.06! 43.0) 1.420 0} 429)12 2 |} 41.3 72.02 9.1) 1842 
"1 41.2 | 1.357 | 58.38 (31) 1.354 | 42.10 43.7 | 1.421 fi, 2 43.5 | 1 292 ‘ 41.4 71, 22 6) 1845 
55.00 41.1 | 1.300 | 58.31 43.0 | 1.356 | 62.09 | 43.6 | 1.424 | 56.20 43.5 | 1.202 | 52.11 41.0 70. 91 38.6 | 1.837 
°56. 65 41.5 | 1.365 58. 09 2.9 | 1.354 | 62.09 43.6 | 1.424 | 55.21 2.9 | 1.287 | 51.99 41.1 72. 27 39.3 1, 839 
56.13 41.0 | 1.369 | 57.56 42.2 | 1.364 | 61.62 43.0 | 1.433 | 53. 57 41.4 | 1.294 | 52.69 41.2 70. 49 38. 5 1. 831 
~ 41.2] 1. 366 7.8 $2 Ho | 61.71 43.4 | 1.422 4.17 41.7 | 1.209 | 53.03 41.4 70. 75 38. 2 1. 852 
‘ ‘ 41.1 l f 8. 42. ¢ f 61.89 43.4 1. 428 1.77 42. ( 1 4 » 41.5 72.14 8.6) 1.869 
? 1.5/1 8. 2 42 1.376 | 62. 42 43.2] 1.44 ' 4/13 27 41.2 24 8 86} 1.870 
“0 1 | s 4? 1 7. fl. & 43.2 1. 432 4 87 41° ] 7 41.1 1. 20 72 &.7 1. 879 
8 ‘2.1 f 60. 08 ' 4 | 64.12 43.8 | 1.464 | 56, 62 42.7 | 1.32 54. 7¢ 41.8) 1.310 | 72.8 38.7 1, 882 
Manufacturing—C ontinued 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries—Continued 
Newspapers Periodicais Books Commercial printing Lithographing ee ee = 
74. x 37.6 |$1. 968 ($60.55 | 40.6 $1.713 $57.43 | 38.7 |$1. 484 $66.33 | 40.3 ($1. 646 [$64.15 | 30.5 |$1. 624 [$59.93 | 39.3 | $1. 525 
78. 37 7.3 | 2.101 | 70. 21 38.9 | 1.805 | 61.07 38. 6 582 | 60.44 39.7 | 1.749 | 69.17 39.3 | 1.760 | 62.66 | 38.7 1.619 
78.73 2.105 | 68. 91 38.8 | 1.776 | 50.50 37.8 | 1.574 | 70 80 40.0 | 1.779 | 68.87 39.0 | 1.766 | 61.75 | 384 1. 608 
78. 02 7 2.103 8.46) 1.819 | 60.87 38.5 | 1. 58) 70. 05 39.8 | 1.760 | 67.75 38.3 1.760 | 62.89) 38.7 1, 625 
80 2.114 1.0 |} 1.818 | 43.30 1 | 1.619 | 49. 4 39.6 | 1.759 39.5 | 1.803 | 63.24] 38.4) 1.647 
0.14 2. 137 40.0 | 1.855 | 65.17 40.3 | 1.617 | 70 22 99) 1.760 40.7 | 1.811 63.09 | 38.8 | 1.626 
we) 0 2. 135 8) 18D 2 48 99.0 | 1.802 | 69 84 39.5 | 1.748 40.6 | 1.801 | 62.05 37.7) «1.646 
79. 0 2.125 38.6 | 1.819 | 61.05 | 37.8 | 1.615 | 69.36 | 39.3 | 1.7 40.7 | 1.778 | 63.73 | 39.0] 1.634 
81. 50 2.139 38.7 | 1.826 | 61.83 | 38.5 | 1.606 | 71.17 40.3 | 1.766 40.6 | 1.746 | 64.59 | 39.6] 1631 
43 2 004 38.6 | 1.812 | 61.76 | 38.1 | 1.621 | 70.80! 40.0! 1.770 38.5 | 1.793 | 64.48 | 39.2) 1,645 
s 2164 4 1.896 | 60. 50 7 1.622 | 70.70 39.3 | 1.799 7 38.8 | 1.806 | 64.77 38.9) 12665 
42 2 131 7 1. 867 | 62.79 8. § 1. 631 71. 3% 39.6 1.807 | 71.34 39.2] 1.820 | 65. 1¢ 8.9 | 1.675 
an 2 153 21] 1.852!) 64.05 > 2) 1.634! 70.88 39.4 | 1.790 | 71.58 9.2] 1.826) 64.54 8.9) 1.9 
Hl 2175 | 71.8 8711.95] 64.2 22 / 1.639| 71.76] 39.8] 1M 71. 87 2.6] 1.815] 63.42] 38.3] 1.66 
. 7.1) 2174] 72.57 2.41] 1.842] 63.78 py. 2 | 1.627 71.91 2.6) 1.816 | 72. 87 28) 1.831] 64.1 38.7 1.65? 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Year and month 


1948: 
1949: 


1949 


1950 


1948 


1949: 


1949 


1950: 


1948 


1949: 


1949 


1950: 


August 


September _ . .. 


October 
December 


June 


Average. 
Average 


June... 
July 
August . 
a. ° 
October 
November. 
December... 


January 
February 
March 


Average 
Average 


se 
August ee 
September .. 
October 


November .... 


December 


January 
February 
March 

April 

May.. 
SERB... cocccee 





November... . 





Manufacturing— Continued 









































Chemicals and allied products 
Total: Chemicals Industrial inorganic Industria! organic Plastics, except syn- bers 
and allied products | chemicals chemicals thetic rubber | Synthetic rubber Synthetic f 
r 
Ave Ave g Avg. Avge. | Avg | Ay Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. 
wkly At hrly | wily. | Ls g. | | ele | wkly. | as brly. oul. as. briy. | wkly. | oun. brly | wkly | we | hrly. 
earn | hours | °@M- | €8rM- | Pours | ear | earn | Hours | eam | ear | hours | CFD | earn | hours | COT | am | hours | r 
ings ings ings ing | ings ings ings | ings | ings | | ings | ings | ings 
ee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae ek 
| | } | | | 
$56.23 | 41.5 $1.355 |$62.13 | 40.9 |$1. 519 ($57.69 | 40.4 |$1.428 |$58.75 | 41.4 ($1,419 $62.88 | 39.9 |$1. 576 $53 05 | 30.5 | $1. 343 
58.63 | 41.0 | 1.430 | 63.90 | 40.6 | 1.574 | 60.83 | 30.5 1. 540 | 60. 36 | 40.4 | 1.404 | 66.74 | 39.8 | 1.677 | 55.20 | 38.6 | 1.430 
| | | | } 
59.08 | 40.8 | 1448 | 65.41 | 41.4 | 1.580 | 60.56 | 30.2) 1.545 | 59.68 30.6 | 1.807 | 67.07 | 30.9 | 1.681 | 54.63) 382) 1.430 
50.44 | 40.6 | 1.464 | 64.00) 40.3 | 1.588 | 61.50 | 39.3 | 1.565 | 50.78) 39.8 1.602 | 68.21 | 39.0 | 1.749 65.13 | 38.1) 1.447 
58.77 #.5 | 1.451 | 63.20 40.1 | 1. 576 | 60. 68 39.2 1.548 | 80.56 | 40.0 | 1.480 67.62 | 30.8 | 1.600 |) 54.02 87.7 1. 433 
59. 06 41.4 | 1.441 | 64.96 40.7 | 1.596 | 62. 33 39.8 | 1.566 | 62.45 | 41.3 | 1.512 | 67.97 39.7 1.712 | 55.96 38.7 1 446 
59. 51 41.7 | 1.427 | 64.55 40.8 | 1.582 | 62.20 39.9 | 1.559 | 62.13 41.2 | 1.508 | 68.99 40.7 | 1.695 | 55.63 38.9 | 1. 430 
59. 43 41.5 | 1.432 | 64.68 40.6 | 1.503 | 62.44 40.0 | 1.561 61. 80 | 40.9 | 1.511 7.7! | 40.2 | 1. 686 £6. 20 | 39.3 1. 430 
59. 78 41.6 | 1.487 | 64.90 | 40.8 | 1.593 | 62.7 40.2 1.561 | 61.55 40.9 | 1.505 | 68.27 | 8 | Let | 87 | sod 1.4277 
| j | | | | | 
60. 05 41.3 1.454 | 64.64 40.2 | 1.608 | 63.63 40.3 | 1.579 | 63.84 | 42.0 | 1.520 | 68.48 39.7 | 1.725 | 56.45 | 39. 2 | 1,440 
59. 06 41.1 | 1.459 | 65.12 40.7 | 1.600 | 62.64 | 40.0 | 1.566 | 61.96 40.9 | 1.515 | 68 22 | 40.2 | 1.697 | 55.99 39.1 1, 432 
60.09 | 41.1 | 1.462 | 65.48 | 40.8 | 1.605 | 62.56 | 40.0 | 1.564 | 62.36 | 41.0 | 1.521 | 68.93 | 40.5 | 1.702 | 55.07 | 39.0) 1. 435 
60. 56 41.2 | 1.470 | 65.77 40.9 | 1.608 | 63.12 40.1 1.574 | 62.53 41.9 1.525 | 70.96 41.4) 1.714) 5652 38.9 1, 453 
61. 22 41.2 | 1.486 65.81 40.7 | 1.617 | @. 9 40.5 | 1.579 | 63. 28 41.2 1.86 70.48 41.0 | 1.719 | 57.35 80.5 | 1,452 
62. 32 41.3 | 1.509 | 65.12 39.9 | 1.632 | 65.12 40.7 1.600! 65.20 41.9 | 1.556 | 70.66 40.7 | 1.736 | 57.73 39.3!) 1.469 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Chemicals and allied products—Continued 










































































Drugs and medicines [Patnte, mente, - Fertilizers V ar nr me Soap and glycerin 
$53. 71 40.6 |$1.323 |$58. 40 | 42.2 |$1. 384 $42. 33 41.5 |$1.020 |$50. 39 47.4 |$1. 063 $57 90 41.3 '$1. 402 $65. 90 42.0 | $1. 569 
56. 60 } 40.4 | 1.401 | 50.78 | 41.0 | 1.458 | 44.72 41.6 | 1.075 | 51.12 47.2 | 1.083 | 60.67 40.8 | 1.487 | 66. 54 40.9 1. 627 
| | | 

56. 28 40.2 | 1.400 | 59.90 | 41.2) 1.454 46. 58 42.5 | 1.006 | 62.12 | 45.2) 1.153 | 60.04 40.9 | 1.490 | 66.34) 40.9 1.622 
56.40 | 40.0| 1.410 | 59.31 | 40.9 | 1.450 | 46.87 42.3 | 1. 108 | 52.60 44.5 | 1.184] 61.32 | 40.8] 1.503 | 67.56) 40.8] 1.656 
56. 32 40.0 | 1.408 | 59. 51 41.1 | 1.448 45. 21 41.1 | 1.100 52. 30 44.7 | 1.170 | 41.02 #.9 | 1.492 | 64.79 41.1 1.625 
56. 96 40.4 | 1.410 | 60.88 41.5 | 1.467 | 44.90 40.9 | 1.100 | 51.02 48.0 | 1.0863 | 62.12 413 | 1.504 | 68.30 41.7 1. 638 
57. 16 40.6 | 1.408 | 60.90 41.4 | 1.471 43. 66 40.8 | 1.070 | 51.08 49.5 | 1.082 | 62.57 41.6 | 1.504 | 68.97 41.9 1. 646 
57. 51 40.7 | 1.413 | 60.43 41.0 | 1.474 | 43. 20 40.3 | 1.072 | 51.24 49.7 | 1.081 | 61.58 41.0 | 1.502 | 67. 41.0 1, 639 
57. 21 aks) Saves 60. 80 41.0 | 1.483 | 44.7 saagll apuand ess 49.0 | 1.038 | 62.02 41.1 | 1.509 | 67.56 40.7 1. 660 
57. 37 40.6 | 1.413 | 61.21 41.0 | 1.493 | 44.80 40.8 | 1.098 | 49.89 7.2 | 1.087 | 62.79 41.2 | 1.524 68.14 40.9 1, 666 
58.04 | 40.7 | 1.426 | 61.98] 41.4] 1.497 | 44.40] 40.7] 1.001 | 50.71 | 45.2] 1.122 | 62.62] 41.2 1.520 | 68.51 | 41.1 | 1.667 
58. 53 40.9 | 1.431 | 62.38 41.7 | 1.4906 | 44.84 41.1 | 1.091 | 50.82 44.5 | 1.142 | 62. 87 41.2 | 1.526 | 69. 50 41.2 1, 687 
58.67} 40.8!) 1.438 62.89 | 41.9| 1.501 | 46.44] 41.8/ 1.111 | 51.57| 443] 1.164] 62.82] 41.3 | 1.521 | 68.88] 40.9] 1.684 

58.87] 40.8 se) e 42.2] 1.505 | 47.96] 41.7] 1.150] 52.82] 44.2] 1.195 | 62.47) 41.1 | 1.520 | 68.86 40.7) 1.602 
59 19 | 41.0 | 1.451 | 64. % 2 8} 1.517 | 49. 51 2.1 | 1.176 | 53.58 3.6 | 1.229 | 63.62) 41.5 | 1.533 | 70.04) 41.2] 1.700 

Manufacturing—Continued 
Products of petroleum and coal Rubber products 

Total: Products of Other petroleum and Total: Rubber 

petroleum and coal Petroleum refining | Coke and byproducts coal products products Tires and inner tubes 
_ =) | 

| | | | } | 
$69.23 | 40.7 |$1.701 |$72. 08 40.3 $1 788 $58.56 | 39.7 $1. 475 |$60. 59 44.1 |$1. 374 |$56.78 | 39.0 $1. 456 ($62.16 37.2 | $1. 671 
72. 36 | 40.4 | 1 791 75. 33 40.2 | 1.874 | 61.07 39.3 | 1.554 | 61.18 42.9; 14 7.7 38.3 | 1.509 | 63.26 36.4 1. 738 
| ] 

os 40.2 | 1.787 | 74.73 | 30.9 | 1.873 61.00 | 80.2 | 1.556 | 60.54 43.0 | 1.408 | 68.20 | 38.2) 1.526 | 64.00) 36.6 1, 751 
73. 59 40.7 | 1.808 | 76.60 40.4 | 1.896 | 61.47 39.2 | 1.568 | 62.03 43.9 | 1.413 | 58.37 38.4 | 1.520 | 4.45 36.6 1. 761 
72. 38 40.3) 17 75. 10 39.8 | 1.887 | 60.7' 39.4 | 1.543 | 63.26 4.3) 1.428 7.72 38.3 | 1.507 | 62 32 36.0 1. 731 
74.47 41.1} 1.812 | 77.11 40.5 | 1.904 | 61.43 39.1 | 1. 571 7.43 46.6 | 1.447 | 61.01 40.3 | 1.514 | 60.95 39.1 1. 780 
74.09 41.0 | 1.807 76.13 40.3 | 1.889 | 61.50 39.5 | 1. 557 7. 36 45.7 | 1.474 | 50. 87 39.4 | 1.512 | 64.83 37.3 1. 738 
72.12 40.0 | 1.803 | 75.44 40.0 | 1. 886 | 57.09 36.2 | 1.577 | 62.36 42.8 | 1.457 | 57.91 38.4 | 1.508 | 63.91 34.9 1, 732 
71.7 39.9 | 1.798 | 74.83 39.7 | 1.885 | 61.11 39.4 | 1.551 | 50.14 41.3 | 1.432 | 50.04 39.2 | 1.506 | 64.79 37.3 1, 737 
73. 79 40.7 | 1.813 | 77.41 40.7 | 1.902 | 61.93 39.8 | 1.556 | 58.56 41.3 | 1.418 | 60.52 39.4 | 1.536 | 67.70 38.4 1. 763 
71. 64 39.8 | 1.800 | 74.84 39.6 | 1.890 | 61.17 | 39.8 | 1.537 | 58.94 41.3 | 1.427 | 59.90 | 39.2 | 1.528 | 67.22 38.3 1, 755 
71. 54 39.7 | 1.802 | 74.88 39.6 | 1.891 | 58.90 38.1 | 1.546 | 60.00 | 41.9 1.432] 59.70 39.3 | 1.519 | 65. 26 37.4 1, 745 
73.85} 40.8| 1.810] 77.11 | 40.5] 1.904 62.60] 40.0] 1.545 | 68.00] 43.3 | 1.455) 61.76) 40.0| 1.544) 60.23) 30.0] 1.775 
73.32| 40.6 | 1.806] 75.77| 39.9] 1.899] 61.89] 39.8 | 1.555 | 67.53 | 45.2) 1.404 | 64.36) 41.1) 1.566) 74.68) 41.1) 1.817 
74.43 | 41.0 | 1.815 | 76.82 40.2| 1.911 | 62 73 | 39.7 | 1.590 | 69.26 | 46.3) 1.496 | 64.31| 41.2| 1.561 | 72.08] 40.0] 1.802 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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406 C: BARNINGS AND HOURS MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE C-—1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con., 





Manufacturing— Continued 





Rubber products— Continued Leather and leather products 




























































































































































































Total: Leather and | | Footwear (except 
Year and month Rubber foot wear ‘mainte products} leather products Leather rubber) Other leather products 
| 
j j j | | 
Ave | Avg Avg. | | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. Avg. | Ave. ve. | Avg. | Ave. 
wkly oun | bry. | wkly AvE. brly. | wkly | Ave. brly. | wkly. oun brly. | wkly. wily hrly. | wkly ae | brly. 
earn- emma earn- | earn: | te | earn- | earn- | aie arn- | earn | hours earn- | hours | S82 | @rD | hours | C8rD- 
ings ings | ings | ings | ings ings ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
a — . - |} —__} —_} _—__|__| 
| | | i j 
1948; Average $51.75 | 41.8 |$1. 238 |$52.47 | 40.3 |$1. 302 |$41.66 | 37.2 |$1. 120 |$53. 26 39.6 |$1. 345 [$39.71 | 36.6 |$1.085 |$40.49 | 37.7 | $1.074 
1949: Average 48. 04 38.6 | 1. 268 54. 38 40.1 | 1.356 | 41.61 36.6 | 1.137 | 54 i | 38.9 | 1.391 | 39.35 35.9 | 1.006 | 41.10 37.5 | 1.006 
} | j 
1949: June... 60.35 | 30.4) 1.278 | 63.85 | 30.8) 1.353 | 41.46) 36.5 | 1.136 | 54.39 | 32.1 1.301 | 39.24 | 36.0 | 1.000 | 40.55 | 36.6 | 1.108 
July 48 84 38.7 | 1.262 | 4.11 40.2 | 1.346 | 41.74 7.0) 1 128 | 53.19 | 38.1 | 1.306 39. 93 36.8 | 1.085 | 40.70 37.1 1.007 
Angust 48. 78 38.9 | 1.254 | 55. 46 40.6 | 1.366 | 42.00 37.2 | 1.129 | 54.34 | 38.9) 1.397 | 4004 36.7 | 1 091 | 40 8 37.6 | 1.086 
eptember 51.71 40.4] 1.280 | 56.50) 41.3 | 1.368 | 41.99 26.8 | 1.141 | 54.76 39.0 | 1.404 | 39.74 36.0 | 1.104 | 41.46 38.0) 1.091 
October 49.81 39.1 | 1.274 | 57.06 41.5 | 1.375 | 41.72 36.5 | 1.143 | 55.09 39.1 | 1. 409 | 38.61 35.1 | 1.100 | 42.72 38.8 | 1.101 
November 50. 51 39.9 | 1.266 | 54.04 | 39.5 | 1.368 | 40.08 | 35.1 | 1.142 | 54.50 38.9 | 1.401 | 36.40 | 33.3 | 1.003 | 41.66 37.8 1, 102 
December 50. 23 39.8 | 1.262 | 55.66 40.9 | 1.361 | 42.03 7.1 | 1.133 | 55. 50 39.5 1. 405 | 39. 20 36.2 | 1.083 | 42.29 38.2 | 1.107 
1950: January 45.87 | 35.7 | 1.285 | 57.04 41.3} 1.381 | 42.90] 37.7 | 1.138 | 55.34] 39.0) 1.419 | 40.77] 37.4) 1.090 38.1 1. 108 
ebruary 43. OF 34.2] 1.2501 56.43 | 41.1] 1.373 | 44.08 | 381] 1.157 | 55.20] 30.1] 1.414] 42.22 37.8 | 1.117 38.2 | 1.123 
Mar 5) O04 40.01 1.2761 58.16] 40.91 1.373 | 44.15 37.9 | 1.165 | 54.89] 38.9] 1.411 | 42.15] 37.4] 1.127 38.7 | 1.130 
April 4| 39 i 7.1 41.1] 1.390] 41.96 | 8/1172) 54.44 18 1.414 | 30.18 4.7) 1.129} 7.5 1. 140 
»} 30.4) 1.274 7. 52 41.5] 1.386) 41.71 5 | 1.175 | 54.98] 38.8] 1.417 | 38. 62 4.3] 1. 126 6.9) 1,154 
28 | w.4|) 1. 204 » 4 42.5 1. 399 | 43. 87 | 37.4] 1.17 66.53 | 39.7] 1.424] 41.2 6.7) 1.124] 38.2] 1.157 
Manufacturing— Continued 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Total: Stone, clay, Glass and glass | Pressed and blown Structural! clay 
and glass products products Glass containers | glass Cement, hydraulic products 
1948: Average $53. 46 40.9 $1. 307 |$54. 06 39.2 $1. 379 |$52.05 39.7 $1.311 |$47. 61 | 38.8 |$1. 227 |$54. 76 41.9 $1. 307 '$49. 57 40.4 | $1. 227 
1949: Average $4.45 | 39.8 | 1.368 | 56.71 | 39.0 | 1.454] 53.80] 39.3 | 1.369} 50.30] 38.6 | 1.303 | 57.49 41.6 | 1.382 | 49.73 | 39.0) 1.275 
| } | 
1040: June 53. 48 39.4 | 1.360 | 55 98 38.9 | 1.439 | 54.30 | 39.9) 1,361 49.08 | 37.9) 1.205 58. 80 42.0; 1400) 4904 38.8 | + 1.274 
July 52.94} 38.7 | 1.368 | 55.22 7.9 | 1.487 | $4.12) 30.3 | 1.377 | 47.80 | 36.6 1.306 | 68.07} 41.1 | 1.413 | 48.86) 385) 1.269 
August 417] 396] 1.368 | 56.08 39.0 | 1.438 | 53.58 | 39.6 | 1.353 | 49.15 38.1] 1.290 | 58 36] 41.6) 1.403 | 49.51 | 388) 1.276 
September 54.73 | 39.6] 1.382] 55.89 38.2 | 1.463 | 51.59 | 37.3 | 1.383 | 50. 53 38.9 | 1.209 | 59.16 41.6 | 1.422 | 50.04; 39.0 1. 283 
October 1 | 40.4 | 1.374 | 57.04 39.5 | 1.444 | 54.81 40.3 | 1.360 | 50.62 39.0 | 1.208 | 59.40 42.1 | 1.411 | 49.83 38.9 1. 231 
November 28 | 40.0] 1.382 | 57.19 39.2 | 1.459 54.62 | 39.9 | 1.369) 51.28 | 387 | 1.325 | 57.66 41.1 | 1.403 | 49. 59 | 38. 5 1, 288 
December 40.3 } 1.381 | 58.16 | 30.7 | 1.465 | 54.23 39.5 | 1.373 | 51.63 39. 5 | 1.307 57. 81 41.5 | 1.303 | 49.92 39.0 1. 280 
| 
1950: January 55.32} 39.8] 1.300] 59.31 | 39.7 | 1.494 | 55.28 | 39.6] 1.396] 51.39) 38.9 | 1.321 | 57.55 | 40.9 | 1.407 | 49.52] 38.6] 1.283 
Rehemers 56 | 40.0] 1.389] 59.36] 40.0| 1.484] 54.93 39.6 | 1.387] 50.90] 39.0] 1.305] 57.73] 41.5] 1.391 | 49.37] 386] 1.279 
March 55. 70 40.1 | 1.389 } 4.1 | 1.48 54. 79 0.7 | 1.380 1, 29 19.3 | 1.31 7.47 41.2] 1.305 | 49.90] 388] 1.286 
Apr 4 4 1.400 5s ") 2 inv 412 1 1382 | 49. &7 a 6 1. 202 | 458. 88 41.7 1.4)2 5? 7} w.1) 1. 306 
." 10.8 14 ) 0.4 1 478 4 oR “04 fl | 50.96 | 2 1 0} 5290) 41.¢ 1 418 6) 40 1.324 
Ju 8.02|; 41.0] 1.41 1 st 40. 2 489 | 7 40.5 72 | 50.27 8.4] 1.300] 6.27) 420/14 } sear] an7] 1 2 
| | | | | | 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued eed indus- 
‘ s 
Brick and hollow Pottery and related | Concrete, gypsum, ~ |Other stone, clay, and| Total Primary metal 
tile | products | and plaster products | Concrete products glass products | industries 
re ageiaie ranactemgnan — 7 | —— | os a ae — a > ~ a gen 
1948: Average $49. 05 42.5 $1. 154 |$49.46 | 38.7 $1.278 $56.49) 44.8 /$1. 261 ($56. 92 44.4 |$1. 282 ($55.10 41.0 |$1. 344 |$61.03 | 40.1 | $1. 522 
1949: Average 49. 57 41.8 | 1.186 | 48.85 36.4 | 1.342 43.8 1.319 | 59.31 43.8 1.354 | 54.72 | 39.2 1.396 | 60.78 38.3 1. 587 
1949: June 60.01 2.2] 1.188 | 46.59 : | 1.335 | 56.20] 43.1] 1.304) 59.98] 44.3 | 1.354 53.72] 387 | 1.388 | 50.82] 37.6] 1.591 
July 48.93 41.5 | 1.17 42. 55 1.334 | 87.77 43.8 | 1.319 | 60.60 44.3 | 1.368 | 52.7 7.9 } 1.392 | 58.63 36.9 1. 589 
August w). 40 42.6] 1.183 | 46.54 | 1.342 | 59. 50 44 6 | 1 334 | 61.39 | 44.2] 1.389 | 53 49 38.6 | 1.301 | 59 45 37.6 1. 581 
Septem ber 50. 68 42.3 | 1.198 | 46.82 1.334 | 60.30 44.8 | 1.346 | 62.62 44.7 | 1.401 | 55.37 39.1 | 1.416 | 60.42 37.6 1, 607 
October 51. 36 42.8 | 1.200 | 50.71 1.345 | 60. 26 44.9 | 1.342 / 61.51 | 44.8 | 1.373 | 55.34 39.5 | 1.401 | 58.35 37.5 1. 556 
November. 50.53 | 42.0] 1.203 | 50.97 1.352 | 59.85 | 44.5 | 1.345 | 57.98 | 42.6 | 1.361 | 55.01 | 39.1 | 1.407 | 57.48 | 36.4] 1.579 
December 49. 39 41.4) 1.193 51.16 1. 357 | 60.12 44.7 1.345 | 58.11 | 42.7 1.361 | 55.36 39.4 | 1.405 | 62.92 | 39.4 1. 597 
| | | | | | | | 
1950: January 47.81 | 41.0] 1.166 | 48.99] 36.1 | 1.357] 58.16 | 43.6] 1.334] 56.80] 422] 1.346] 55.33] 39.3/ 1.408 | 63.79! 30.5] 1.615 
February 47.14] 40.5 | 1.164] 50.00] 36.9 | 1.355 | 58. 55 43.6 | 1.343 | 55.71 | 41.3 | 1.349] 55.69] 39.3 | 1.417 | 63.48 | 39.6] 1.603 
March 48.26 | 41.0] 1.177 | 80.37] 37.2] 1.354] 50.13 | 43.9} 1.347 | 57.48] 42.2] 1.362 5| 39.41 1.415 | 62.40] 38.90] 1.604 
A pril 1.27] 42 1.212 | 50.26] 36.9} 1.362) 59.76 44.1 | 1.355 9. 25 43 1. 362 0.4 1.427/| 65.00] 40.4] 1.609 
M ay 70} 43.2! 1.243] 50.39 7.0] 1.362 | 60.88 44.7 | 1.362 | 0.16 44.2] 1.361 } 40.1 | 1.438 | 65.57] 40.5 | ¢41. 619 
June 14) 43.7 | 1.245 | 48. 64 3 | 1.378 | 62. 5€ 45.4 | 1.378 | 61. 47 45 1, 357 29 41.2) 1.439 | 66.75 40,8 | * 1. Gite 
: mary ‘ 
See footnotes at end of table. . 
oa 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Mapufacturing—Continued 





Primary metal !ndastries—C ontinued 




















| 
| 
works, and rolling 
| 
| 

































































Blast furnaces, stee! | Primer smelting 
’ Iron and steel Malleable-iron i 
Gray-iron foundries Stee! foundries | and refining of non- 
Year and month mills foundries foundries | ferrous met: 
A pate tae —— es ia l 
Avg Ave. Avg Ave Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg | 4 Ave. 
wkly ous hriy. | wkly. ave tuiy. | wkly Ba briy. | wkly. Ass hriy. | wkly. Az briy. | wkly As hrly. 
earn- hours earn earn- “ste earn- earn- seene earn- earn- | heute earn- earn- b ~4 earn- | earn- b y earn. 
ings ings ings ings ings ings ings | ings ings - ings | ings owe ings 
ee SS ———E a — |-——' -—- | - 
1948; Average $62 39.5 $1. 580 % 8. 45 40.7 $1. 436 ($57. 46 40.9 $1. 405 |$59.19 40.4 $1. 465 ($59. 93 40.6 ($1. 476 ($58.22 41.0 | $1. 420 
1949: Average 63 o 38.3 | 1.646 5. 09 37.2 | 1.481 | 54.38 37.5 | 1.450 | 54.30 35.7 | 1.62 56.73 7.3 | 1.521 | 60.36 40.4) 1.404 
| | 
1949: June | 62. 21 37.7 | 1.650 | 53.47 36.2 | 1.477 | 52 67 36.4 | 1.447 | 53.70 35.4 | 1.517 | 54.78 36.2 | 1.512 | 0 71 40.5) 1.490 
July 59.88 | 36.4) 1.665 | 53.62) 36.3 | 1.477 | 52.63 |) 36.4) 1.446 | 53.40) 35.1 | 1.524 | 55.57 | 348) 1.510 | 59.00; 309.1; 1.509 
August. 61.33 17.6 | 1.4631 | 53.50 28.2 | 1.478 | 53.00 H.6) 1.448 | 53 30 35.2 | 1.520 | i4 3 35 0 | 1.518 | 58 36 394 | 1.482 
September 62. 07 37.1 | 1.673 | 54.39 36.6) 1 55. 04 7.8 | 1456) 54.01 | 35.0) 1.543 | 53.41 35.0 | 1.526 | 50 24 39.6) 1.496 
October | 55.90 34.0 1.644 | 54.80 36.9 | 1.485 | 55.06 38.3 | 1.461 | 52.32 | 34.4) 1.521 | 53.99 35.4 | 1.525 | 50.87 “0.7 1.471 
November | 56.48 | 34.4 1642) 53.83 | 36.3 1.483 | 431 37.3 | 1.456 | 51.14 | 33.6'| 1.522 | 54.66 | 35.7/ 1.531 | 58.43 | 30.4 1 483 
December | 64.65 39.3 | 1.645 | 57.22 38.3 | 1.404 | 57.25 39.0 1.468 | 57.41 37.4 | 2.535 | 56.61 37.0 | 1.530 | 59.60 40.3 1.479 
1950: January...... | 65. 83 39.3 | 1.675 | 58.17 38.7 | 1.503 | 57.74 39.2 | 1.473 38.3 | 1.547 | 57.75 37.6 | 1.536 | 62.07 41.3 1 503 
February 64. 81 39.3 | 1.649 | 59.11 39.2 | 1.508 | 58.91 39.7 | 1.484 38.6 | 1.535 | 50.83 38.7 | 1.546 | 60.24 40.4 1. 491 
March | 61. 84 37.5 | 1.649 | 60.33 9.9 | 1.512 | 59. 81 40 1. 484 39.6 | 1.558 | 60. 61 9.1 | 1.550 | 61.13 40.7 1, 502 
April | 66. 08 40.0 | 1.652 | 62. 37 40.9 25 2.03 41.3 | 1.502 40.6 | 1.558 | 62.79 1.3) 1.558 | 61.61 410.8 1, 510 
May | 65, Sé 39.7 | 1.659 | 63.38 41.4) 1.531 63.44 41.9) 1.514 40.8) 1 2 | 63.49 1) 1.560 > 61.98 40.8 1. 519 
June 66. 46 9.7 | 1.674 | 64.88 $2.1 | 1.541 | 64.19 42.4 | 1.514 1.8 | 1.573 | 65.84 41.7 | 1.579 | 62. 58 40.9 | 1.530 
| Manufacturing—C ontinued 
S cnneuensioan neni - 
Primary metal industries—Continued 
| on ec 
| 
| 
| Primary smelting R | > . | 
. olling, drawing, | Rolling, drawing, | Rolling, drawing, 
} ro . ee s er = 5 of and alloying of | and alloying and alloying of | Nonferrous foundries 
a= nonferrous metals | copper aluminum 
aanenncmnagensttasiiniigdmanmest a - aenneeeeten 
1948: Average. ......|$57. 14 40.9 $1. 207 ($58. 05 41.4 |$1. 424 ($57. 81 40.2 ($1. 438 $00.42 40.8 $1.48] ($53.88 | 30.1 $1.378 $50.06 40.0 $1. 400 
1949: Average 58. 99 40.1 | 1.471 | 61.95 41.3 | 1.500 | 58.05 38.7 | 1.500 | 59.29 38.5 | 1.540 | 56.21 38.9 1.445 | 60.92 39.0 1. 562 
| 
fee 59. 85 403 | 1 485 | 60.91 41.1 | 1.482 | 5517 37.3 | 1.470 | 55.18 36.4 | 1.516 | 54.89 38.2 1.437 | 59.04 38.5 1. 587 
a 7.77 38.8 1.489 | 61.10 41.2 | 1.483 | 56.36 37.9 | 1.487 | 57.42 37.8 1.519 | 55.02 38.0 | 1.448 | 60. 57 38.8 1 S561 
August... 5A 76 192 1.448 | 61 02 40 9 | 1.514 | 58 &O 39.0 | 1.610 | 61.26 39.6 | 1.547 | 55.48 380 1 460 | 14 38 6 1 558 
September. - ---| 57. 51 39.2 | 1.467 | 62.23 41.1 | 1.514 | 50.65 39.5 | 1.510 | 61.96 40.0 1.549 | 55.83 38.4 1.454 61.50 39.3 1. 565 
October _......| 57.47 40.3 | 1.428 | 64.45 42.4 | 1.520 | 61.84 40.5 | 1.527 | 64.69 41.1 | 1.574 | 57.41 39.4 | 1.457 | 62.33 39.5 1. 578 
November...../ 56.12 39.0 | 1.439 | 64.83 | 40.8 | 1.580 | 63.57 | 41.2 | 1.543 | 65.44) 41.6 1.573 | 58.55 30.8 1471 | 61.93) 201) 1.584 
December... 57. 82 40.1 | 1.442 | 61.87 40.6 | 1.524 | 62.28 40.6 | 1.534 | 66.32 42.6 1.579 | 54.67 37.7 1.450 | 63.20 39 9 1, 584 
1960: January 61. 35 41.4 | 1.482 | 61.16 40.8 | 1.499 | 61.97 40.5 | 1.530 | 64.53 41.1 | 1.570 | 57.37 39.4 | 1.456 | 62.73 39.6 1. 584 
February | 59.00 40.3 | 1.464 1, 66 41.0 | 1.504 | 63.29 41.1 | 1.540 | 66.30 41.7 | 1.590 | 57.91 39.8 | 1.455 | 62.29 39.5 1. 577 
Mareh | 50.79 40.7 | 1.469 | 62, 25 40.9 | 1.522 | 64.29 41.4 | 1.553 | 66.96 41.9 | 1. 508 0 4 40.5 1.470 | 3.04 “0.1 1. 573 
April “) 38 1.8 ‘0 | 62.03 40.7 1.524 | 64.29 41.4 1.553 | 67.61 2.1 1.606 | 58.53 40.2 1.456 | 4.03 40.5 1. 581 
May | 60. 29 40. f 185 | 62.73 41.0) 1.530 | 66.79 42.3 | 1.579 | 71.32 43.3 | 1.647 | 58.73 40.2 | 1.461 | 65. 3¢ 40.9 1. 508 
June | 61. 44 40.8 | 1.506 | 62.76 41.1 1.827 | 67.75 42.8 | 1.583 | 72.70 43.9 | 1.656 &. 39 0.3 1.449 | 66.04 41.6 1, (02 





Mannfacturing—C ontinued 





Primary metal industries—Continued 


Fabricated meta! products (except ordnance, machinery, and 
transportation equipment) 





| Total: Fabricated met- | 
| al products (except | 


Tin cans and other | Cutlery, hand tools, 














Other primary metal | Iron and steel forg- . i | 
industries ings Wire drawing b— = | tinware | and hardware 
tion equipment) | 
| 

| | | 
1948: Average... ._. $63 O08 40.8 $1. 546 $65.16 40.8 $1. 597 $62.17 40.5 $1. 535 $56 48 40.6 \$1. 396 $54.07 40.9 |$1.322 $54.22 | 40.8 | $1. 329 
1949: Average | 63.34 39.1 | 1.620) 63.18 | 38.2) 1.654 | 63.66 30.2 1.624 | 57.82) 39.6) 1.460 | 56.24) 40.4 |:1.392 | 54.82/ 393) 1.306 
1049: June.......- 62.56 38.5 | 1625 | 6293 38.0 1.656 | 61.4 7.9 | 1.621 | 57.39 | 39.2 1.464 | 55.08 | 40.7 | 1.308 | 58.02} sa6| 1.397 
July ..----.| 61.88 | 382 | 1.620 | 61.28 7.5 | 1.634 | 61.26 | 38.0 | 1.612 | 57.61 | 39.3 1. 466 | 59.34 | tthe de ed 38.7 | 1.406 
August... _. 61 65 38 1) 1 618 | 0 37 36.9 | 1.636 | 61 26 38.0 | 1.612 | 5813 | 39.6 | 1 468 | 61.13 42.6 1.435 | 53.37 | 38.2 1.397 
September....| 62.52 | 38.4 | 1.628 | 60.13 36.4 | 1.652 | 63.34 30.0 1.624 | 50.25| 40.2/ 1.474 | 99.00| 41.2) 1.432 | 55. 18 | 30.3] 1.404 
October .......| 62.93 38.8 | 1.622 | 60.06 36.4 | 1.650 | 66.67 41.0 | 1.626 | 58. 51 40.1 | 1.450 | 55.58 | 39.5) 1.407 | 53.40 | 38.5 1, 387 
November... 90.97 | 87.8 1.613 | 59.42) 36.1 | 1.646 | 64.55 30.6 | 1.630 | 56.88) 39.2 / 1.451 | 53.19 | 38.1 | 1.396 | 54.41 | 39.2) 1.388 
December__.._| 65.97 | 40.5 | 1.629 | 64.01 | 384 1.667 | 69.34) 42.0 | 1.651 | 50.66) 40.5 | 1.473 | 7.16 | 40.8 | 1.401 | 56.84) 40.4 | 1.407 

| | | | | 
1950: January_......| 65. 44 40.0 | 1.636 | 64.89 | 38.6 | 1.681 | 68.05 40.6 | 1.676 | 50.938 | 40.3 | 1.487 | 56.76) 40.4 | 1.405 7.55 | 40.5! 1.421 
February ... a 67. 28 40.8 1.649 | 66.94 39.4 | 1.699 | 71.06 42.2 1.684 | 59.68 40.3 | 1.481 | 56.80 40.2 | 1.413 | 58.20 40.7 1. 430 
March | 67.23 40.4 1.664 | 68.75 39.9 | 1.723 | 68.82 40 1.601 | 59. 64 40.3 | 1.480 | 56.98 40.3 | 1.414 | 58.83 41.2 1. 428 
April | 67.61 40.8 1.687 | 68.80 40.0 | 1.720 | 69.89 41.6 | 1.680 | 00.56 40.7 | 1. 488 8.77 40.7 | 1.444 | 58.79 41.2 1. 427 
May | 69.76 41.6 | 1.677 | 72.89) 41.7 | 1.748 | 70. 5 41.7 | 1.692 | 60.85 40.7 | 1, 495 9.39 41.1 | 1.445 | 57.61 40.6 1. 419 
June 2 | 70. 60 41.9 | 1.685 | 72.51 41.6 | 1.743 | 73.10 42 1.720 | 62.68 41.4 | 1.514 | 60.04 41.6 | 1.465 | 60.69 41.6 1. 450 
| 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 








Manufacturing—C ontinued 
































































































































’ — ——SSeS ————— —_—_—_——_ ——E ———— —EEE 
Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment)—Continued 
| 
| | } i¢ 
Heating apparatus P gig eae 
Cutlery and edge tools Hand tools Hardware Lf one cooking apparatus, 
Year and month | wy not elsewhere c 
s sified 
ee a ee ] '] 
| 
Ave : Ave. Avg. | | Avg. | Avg. | | Av Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. xe briy. | wkly EY 4 | hriy. | wkly. | ae | brly wkly | oe briy. | wkly. ous. briy. | wkly ais brly. 
earn: | cone | earn- | earn- | pours | Carn: | earn- | hours | ©@f- | earn- | hours | S8®D- | @@FN- | hours | Carn- | earn- | houss | & earn- 
| ings | ings | ings | °° ings | ings | ings ings | ings | ings ings | ings inet | ings 

_ — sie a aa ae Se Sse aS a ee | viameneapend ame 

| | 

1948: Average ---|$51.13 | 41,3 $1. 238 |$56.07 | 40.9 $1. 371 |$54. 28 | 40.4 is 343 |$57. 53 40. 2 |$1. 431 [$40.40 | 40.4 |$1. 495 /$55. 80 40.0 $1. 395 

1049: Average 50. 84 40.0 1.271 | 54.54 | 386] 1.413 | 56.28 | 39.3 | 1.432 | 57.04 38.7 | 1.474 | 50.79 | 385) 1.553 | 55.45} 388 |} 1.429 

1949: June. ._. 40.88 | 39.4| 1.206 | s223| 37.2] 1.404] 5.04! 39.0 1.437 | $4.72 | 37.3 | 1.467 | 65.94] 36.3 | 1.541 | 54.26] 38.0] 1.428 
July 49. 68 39.3 | 1. 264 | 52. 25 37.4 1.397 | 56.67 | 39.0 | 1.453 | 54.85 37.7 | 1.455 | 58.64 38.3 | 1.531 | 53.06 7.6 1. 411 
August 40.87 | 30.3 1. 269 | 51.78 36.8 | 1.407 | 55.22 | 38.4 | 1.438 | 57.63 39.5 | 1.459 | 59.25 38.5 | 1.639 | 56.82 40.1 1.417 
September 52. 26 40.8 1. 281 | 52.82 37.3 | 1.416 | 56.88 | 39.5 1.440 | 50.56 40.3 | 1.478 | 60.14 38.6 | 1.558 | 50.45 41.2 1. 443 
October 52. 51 40.8 | 1.287 | 54.03 38.4 | 1.407 | 53.35 37.6 | 1.419 | 61.23 41.4) 147 63. 7: 40.8 | 1.562 | 60.01 41.7) 1 439 
November 53.12 41.5 1. 280 | 53.44 37.9 | 1.410 | 54.89 | 38.6 1.422 | 59.32 | 40.0 | 1.483 | 64. 56 41.2 | 1.567 | 56. 24 | 39.3 1.431 
Decem ber 50. 89 40.1 | 1.269 | 55.04 38.9 1.415 | 59.20) 40.8 | 1.451 | 60.39 | 40.5 | 1.491 | 65.20 41.5 )1 1 

| | | 

1980: January | 50.791 39.9] 1.273 | 55.92 | 39.3] 1.423 | 60.19] 41.0] 1.468 | 59.23 | 39.7] 1.492] 6224] 40.0) 1.! 
February 1. 22 4 1.271 | 55.87 | 39.1 1.429 | 61.04 41.3 } 1.478 | 59.59 | 39.7] 1.501 63.54 | 40.5) 1 
March 07 | 41.2] 1.288 | 56.77 30.7 | 1.430 | 61.15 | 41.6] 1.470] 60.20] 40.0] 1.505 | 63.86) 40.6) 1.5 
Apr 9) 41.4) 1.292] 57.32) 40.0] 1.433) & 41.5 | 1.463 | 60.76 | 40.0] 1.519] 63.91 | 40.4) 1.5 
May | 52. 1 4 1,288 | 58.28] 40.5] 1.439] 58.91 40.6 | 1.451 | 61.18 | 40.2 | 1.522 | 63.91 40.4} 1.5 
J une | 54. 50 41.6 l ( 59. 24 40.8 1,452 | 63. 21 $2.0 | 1. 505 62. 11 0.7 1.526 | 65. 55 41.2 ! 

Manufacturing—Continued 

| Fabricated metal products (except ordnance machinery, and transportation equipment)—Continued 

| Fabricated structural | Structural steel and Leases stamping, coat Stamped and pressed 
| Fab : aii ; 8 _— as i 5 ¢ -| Stam id f ss 

| metal products i “rs metal- Boiler-shop products Sheet-metal work | ing, and engraving | metal products 

1048: Average $58.17 | 41.2 |$1.412 |$57.68 | 41,2 [$1,400 [$58.79 | 41.2 a 427 |$56. 64 | 40.6 |$1. 395 igs0. 66 | 40.1 |$1. 413 |$58.39 | 40.3 | $1. 449 

1449: Average 59.90 | 40.5 | 1.479 | 60.91 41.1 | 1.482 | 50.78 | 40.2 487 | 57.60 | 39.7 | 1.451 | 5854 39.5 | 1.482 | 60.30) 387/ 1 Cc 

| | | | } 

1049: June | 59. 05 40.4 | 1.484 | 61.13 | 41.0] 1.491 | 59.00 39.6 | 1.490 57.63 39.8 | 1.448 59. 35 39.7 | 1.495 | 61. 16 40.0} 1.520 
uly | 69 32 40.0 | 1.483 | 60.13 | 40.3 | 1.492 | 59.75 | 40.1 | 1.490 | 58,25 } 39.9 | 1.460 58. 08 38.8 | 1.497 | 50.59 38.9) 1.532 
August £9. 83 40.4 1. 451 | 62. 32 41.8 | 1.491 | 59.10) 39.8 1.485 | 57.70 | 39.6 | 1. 457 60.06 | 39.8 | 1.500 | 61.88) 40.0 | 1.547 
September . 90 40.8 | 1.485 | 62.31 41.9 | 1.487 | 60.71 40.5 | 1.499 | 58.32) 40.0 1.458 | 60.78 | 40.2] 1.512 | 63.02) 40.5] 1.556 
October 59. 45 40.5 | : 468 | 60.97 | 41.7) 1.462 59.82 | 40.2] 1.488 | 55.41 | 38.8 | 1.428 | 58.97 | 39.9 | 1.478 | 60.61 39.9 1.519 
November 57.89 | 39, 3 | 1.473 | 57.95 | 39.5 | 1.467 | 58.97 | 30.5 | 1.493 | 57.98 | 40.1 | 1.446 | 56.38) 38.8 | 1.453 | 57.82 | 38.7] 1.404 
December 60.85 | 40.7 i 495 | 63. 34 42.2 1. 501 59.18 | 39.4 | 1. 502 | 58. 28 40.0 | 1. 457 | 60.18 | 40.2 1.406 | 62.18 | 40.4 1 ss 

| | | | | | | 

1950: January 60. 30 40.2 | 1.500 | 61.51 41.2 | 1.493 | 58.62 | 38.9] 1.507 | 58.93 | 39.9 | 1.477 | 61.02 40.2 | 1.518 | 63.37 | 40.7 1. 557 
Februar a] 39.9 | 1.4909 | 61.01 40.7 | 1.409 | 58.45 | 1 1. 49 58. 80 40.2 | 1.4 | 60. 67 40.5 | 1.498 | 62.35 |} 40.7 1. 532 
Ma ~ #).2) 1.50 61. 43 40.9 1.502 8. 79 1.3 | 1.406 | 58.39 39.8 | 1.467 | 60.63 | 40.5 | 1.497 | 62.59] 40.8 1. 534 
Ar 10.6 62.09 41.2 1. 7 ».77 | 9 1, 408 i. 76 40.0 | 1.469 | 61.19 40.9 1.496 | 62.92 4.11 1. 53] 
Ma 4 40.7 | 1.513 | € 41.1 | 1,500 288] 40.0 497 | 60.67 | 40.8 | 1.487 | 61.39] 40.6] 1.512 {7 41.0] 1.548 
June 1 40.9 26 | 62.9 1.4 0 | 61. 59 4). ¢ 51 60.32! 40.4 193 | 64.27 41.9! 1.534 | 66.22 1 1. 57 

Manufacturing—Continued 
| Fabricated metal | 
} products (except 
| ordnance, machin- a 7 aneemt ehestutent 
ery, and transpor- Machinery (except electrical) 
| tation equip- 
ment)—Con 
Other fabricated Total: Machinery ngines and . | Agricultural machin - | Agricultural machin- 
tnetal products (except electrical) Engines and turbines ery and tractors Tractors ery (except tractors) 
me ae a ne Se ee ee x ike: CCR oe ea 9 ane ee 

1948: Average $56.88 | 40.4 |$1. 408 [$60.52 | 41.2 [$1,469 [$63.50 | 40.5 [$1,568 [$60.59 | 40.5 ($1. 496 [$62.05 40.5 ($1. 532 |$58.62 | 40.4 | $1. 451 

1949: Average | 5838 | 305 | 1.478 | 60.44 | 39.5 | 1.590 | 63.13 | 38.9 | 1.623 | 61.11 | 30.3 | 1.555 | 61.86 | 30.2 | 1.578 | 59.93 | 39.3 | 1.525 

| | | | | | 

1049 June 58.15 39.0 | 1.491 | 59. 04 39.2 | 1.520 | 63. 58 39.2 | 1.422 | 61.78 39.5 1. 39.6 1. 580 60. 83 39.4) 1.544 
July 59. 05 39.5 | 1.495 | 59.67 9.0 | 1.530 | 61.72) 38.1 | 1.620 | 62.09] 39.7] 1.! 40.1 | 1.588 | 60.13 | 39.2] 1.534 
. enust 57.92 | 30.0] 1.485 | 59.86 | 39.1 | 1.531 | 6293 | 38.8] 1.622] 61.00] 301] 1 39.$ | 1.584 | 59.48 | 38.9) 1.529 
September....| 59.15 39.7 1.490 | 60. 44 39.3 | 1.538 | 62.56 38 1.625 | 61.39 | 30.1) 1. 38.8 | 1.590 | 61.03 | 39.5 | 1.545 
October 59. 85 40.3 | 1. 485 | 60. 21 39.2 | 1.536 | 62.15 38.2 | 1.627 | 61.23 39.4] 1.8 39.0 1, 57: 60. 70 39.7 | 1. 529 
November 57. 51 39.2 | 1. 467 | 59. 21 38.5 | 1.538 | 61.81 37.9 | 1.631 | 57.61) 37.0) 1.4 39.7 | 1.581 | 57.00 | 37.4 1. 524 
December 60. 5¢ 40.7 | 1.488 | 61.30 | 39.7 | 1.544 | 63.84) 39.0 1.637 | 60.96) 389/15 38.6 | 1.586 | 60.48 | 39.3) 1.539 

| | 

1950: January 61.51 | 40.6] 1.515 | 61.57 | 39.8 | 1.547 | 63.88 | 39.0] 1.638 | 61.58 39.1} 1 38.8 1.596 | 60.91 | 39.4) 1.546 

ruary ‘7 40.5 | 1.493 | 62 40.3 | 1.552 | 63.69 39.0 | 1.633 | 63.24] 40.0) 1 40.2 | 1.599 | 61.93 99.8) 1466 

14 9.8 | 1. 486 63. 34 4 1.560 | 63.9 19.0 1.640 | 62. 92 39.5! 1 39.7 1.610 | 61. 6 05 1.561 

40.8 199 | 4.33 i 1. 569 | 68.72 41.0) 1 62. oF 39.7] 1 40. 1 1.613 | 60.468 1 1. §52 

‘ 41.1 19 | 65.09 4 1. 57¢ 6a. 9 40.8 | 1.600 | 63. 7¢ } 40.0) 1 40.4 | 1.621 | 61. 58 39 1. 569 

J ae | 41.9 l 65. 60 4 1, 5&8 68. 99 40.7 1.495 | 43.88 40.2! 1 40.5 wo | 62 28 39.9 1. 54] 





Seejfootnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Year and month 


1948: Average 
1949: Average. 


1949: Jume_...... 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1950: January 

February -. 

March 

April 

May 


June 


1948: 
1949 


Average .... 
Average... 
1949: June...- 
July 

August 
September. 
October 
November. . 
December 
1950: January 
February 
March 


1948: 
1949: 


1949: 


Average 
Average 


June... 

July 

August . 
September... 
October 
November... 
December 


1950: January 


Manufacturing—Continued 





Machinery (except electrical) —Continued 




























































































} 
Spectal-industry ma- 
Construction and Metalworking ‘Sidon test a 4 Machine-tool acces- chinery (except 
mining machinery machinery —_—— ers are Sories metalworking ma- 
machine tools) et 
iinery) 
| | 
| Avg Ay Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. os hriy. | wkly. | Ave. hriy. | wkly. Ae hriy. | wkly. AR hriy. | wkly. 4 hriy. | wkly. Awe. hry. 
earn- | hours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn. | earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn- 
ings | | ings ings | “| ings ings } . ings ings ings ings ings ings ings 
a ae ae | . wed | a ae a 
| | | | | 
$60.33 | 42.1 |$1. 433 /$62.94 | 42.1 |$1. 495 /$61. 57 42.2 |$1.459 |$62.98 | 42.1 |$1. 496 |$65. 2 41.8 |$1. 560 [$60.62 | 42.3 | $1. 433 
58.74) 39.8 1. 476 | 61.11 39.5 | 1.547 | 50.15 | 39.3) 1.505 | 61.85 | 30.8) 1.554 | 64.16 | 30.7 / 1.616 | 60.57) 40.3 . 503 
58. 61 39.9 | 1.4690 | 59.79 38.8 | 1.541 | 57.90 | 38.5 | 1.804 | 60.68 39.3 | 1.544 | 62.52 39.0 | 1.603 | 50.98 39.8 1.507 
56.97 | 38.6 | 1.476 | 59.10 38.3 | 1.543 | 57.00 | 37.9 | 1.504 | 50.64 38.7 | 1.541 | 62.38 38.7 | 1.612 | 60.02 39.8 1, 508 
57.00 38.8 | 1.469 | 50.87 38.6 | 1.551 | 58.32) 38.6) 1.511 | 60.22 39.0 | 1.544 | 62.00 38.0 | 1.434 | 50. 67 39.7 1. 503 
} 87.11 38.8 | 1.472 | 60.37 38.9 | 1.552 | 58.06) 38.4 } 1.512 | 60.26 39.0 | 1.545 | 65.27 39.8 | 1.640 | 60.30 39.8 1, 515 
57.07 88.8 | 1.471 | 60.41 | 38.8 1. 557 | 57.64 | 38.2] 1.509 | 61.50 39.5 | 1.557 | 64 85 39.3 | 1.650 | 50.88 39.5 1. 516 
55. 90 37.9 | 1.475 | 59.44 38.4 | 1.548 | 57.34 | 38.11] 1.505 | 50.48 38.2 | 1.557 | 63.38 39.1 | 1.621 | 50.97 39.4 1. 522 
59. 84 40.2 | 1.476 | 61.73 | 39.7 | 1.555 59. 92 39.5 | 1.517 | 62.53 | 39.8 | 1.571 | 64.08 39.9 | 1.606 | 61.7 40.5 1, 524 
' | | 
60. 28 | 40.4 | 1.492 | 61,42 39.4 | 1.559 | 59. 66 | 30,2 | 1.522 | 61.94 | s0.3 | 1.076 | 63.94 39.6 | 1.607 | 61.45 | 40.4) 1,521 
61, 3A 40.8 | 1.504 | 63.%6 40.6 | 1,57 61. 86 40.3 | 1.535 | 66.17 | 41.2) 1.606 65.37 | 40.6 | 1,610 | 61.80 | 40.5 | 1,526 
62. 36 41.3 | 1.510 | 65.10 41.1) 1.584 | 63.00 40.8 | 1.544 | 67.10 41.6 | 1.613 | 66.95 | 41.1] 1.629) 6226) 40.8 | 1.526 
63.11 41.6 | 1.517 | 47. 21 41.8 | 1.608 | 64.69 41.6 | 1.555 | 68. 95 42.2 | 1.634 | 69.56 41.8 | 1.664] 62.65] 41.0] 1.528 
63. 65 41.9, 1.519 | 68.53 42.3 | 1.620 | 65.50 41.8 | 1. 567 | 68. 67 42.1 1.431 | 71.82) 42.7) 1.682] 63.51) 41.4 1, 54 
65. 44 42.8 29 | 69.88 2.9 | 1.629 | 66.66 42.3 | 1. 576 | 69. 23 | 2.6 | 1.625 | 74.12 43.7 | 1.696 | 63.70) 41.5 1. 537 
| | | | 





Manufacturing—Continued 










































































Machinery (except electrical) —Continued 
| 
General tndustrial Office and store ma- | Computing machines | Typewriters Service-industry and | Refrigerators and air- 
machinery chines and devices and cash registers yp household machines | conditioning units 
| PARE POETS 
$990.78 | 41.2 $1. 451 |$61.49 | 41.1 ($1. 496 | $06. ! 41.2 |$1. 615 ($55. 65 41.1 ($1. 354 |$58. 98 40.4 ($1. 460 ($58. 20 39.9 | $1. 441 
59.53 | 30.5 | 1.507 | 62.53 | 39.5 | 1.583 | 67.87 | 39.9) 1.701 56.04 | 39.0 | 1.437 | 60.66 | 39.7 1.528 | 59.98 | 39.0); 1.538 
| | | | | 
59.26 | 39.3 | 1.508 | 62.73} 30.6] 1.584 67.28 | 39.6] 1.690 | 56.76 30.2 | 1.448 80.66 | 30.3 | 1.518] 50.02] 38.5] 1.533 
58.16 | 38.8 | 1.499 | 62.45] 30.3] 1.589 | 67.86 | 39.5] 1.718 | 56.23] 39.1 | 1,438 | 62.58 | 40.9 | 1.530 | 62.78 | 40.4] 1.554 
58.39 | 38.9 | 1.501 | 60.87 38.6 | 1.577 | 67.15 | 39.5 | 1.700 54. 08 37.9 | 1.427 | 62.48 40.6 | 1.539 62. 91 40.2 1, 5A5 
89.00 | 30.1 | 1.500] 62.69] 30.5) 1.587 | 67.93 39.7 | 1.711 | 56.74 30.4 | 1.440 | 63.71 41.1 | 1.550 | 64.14 40.7 1, 576 
59.72 | 39.5 | 1.512 | 62.53 | 39.5 | 1.583 | 67.89 | 39.71] 1.710 | 56.85 | 30.7 1.432 | 60.99 | 30.5 | 1.544 | 50.32) 382) 1.553 
58. 29 38.5 | 1.514 | 62.77; 30.5] 1.589 | 67.91 | 309.6) 1.715 | 56.41 39.2) 1.439 | 60.490 39.2 | 1.543 | 58.01 37.5 1, 547 
59.96 | 30.5 | 1.518 | 64.32 | 40.0 1. 608 | 69.97 | 40.4 | 1.732 | 56.44) 38.9 1.451 | 62.61 40.5 | 1.546 | 61.76 40.0 1. 544 
} | | | | . 
60.04 39.5} 1 43.84 39.8 | 1.604 | 60.60) 40.3 1.727 | 55.77 | 38.7 | 1.441 | 63. 24 40.8 | 1.550 | 62.16 40.1 1. 550 
59. 93 39.4) 1 63.64 | 390.9) 1.505 | 68.84) 40.0) 1.721 | 56.41 39.2 | 1.439 | 63.87 41.1 | 1.554 | 43.65 40.7 1, 564 
0.93 | 39.9/1 63.16 | 39.8 | 1.587 | 68.05) 39.7] 1.714) 56.47) 30.3] 1.437 | 66.14] 421] 1.571 | 66.12] 41.9] 1.578 
62. 01 0.4/1 A3. 60 40.1 | 1 586 | G8. 5¢ 40.0 | 1,714] 57.41 39.7 | 1.446 | 65.88 | 41.8 | 1.576 | 66.29) 41.8 1 586 
63. 89 41.3) 1.5 63. 06 40.1 | 1.595 | 69.20 40.3 | 1.717 | 58.19 40.1 | 1.451 | 67.32 42.5 | 584 | 68.57 | 43.1 1, 591 
64.63 | 41.3 | 1.565 | 64.44 40.4 | 1. 595 58 | 40.5] 1.718 | 58. 33 40. 2 | 1.451 | 67.27 | 2.2 | 1. 504 | 67.93 | 42.3 1, 606 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Machinery (except electrical!) —Continued Electrical machinery 
| Electrical generat- | 
} a | 
Miscellaneous ma- Machine shops (job | Total: Electrical | pS gg | am, Sone, Electrical equipment 
chinery parts } and repair) machinery | industrial appara- industrial controls | for vehicles 
|} tus 
—_ a... Ra REGGE ERE DE 
$57.62 | 40.1 |$1. 437 |$58.77 40.2 |$1. 462 ($55.66 | 40.1 ($1. 388 |$58. 34 40.4 $1. 444 ($50.55 | 40.4 |$1.474 |$56.77 39.7 | $1. 430 
57. 59 | 38.6 | 1.492 | 5 70 39.0 | 1.505 | 56 96 | 39.5 | 1.442 | 50.61 | 39.5 1. 509 | 61.30 | 39.7 | 1.544 | 59. 16 39.1 1,513 
| } | | } | | | 
55.87 | 37.7 | 1.482 | 58.72 39.2 | 1.498 | 56.16 | 90.0 | 1.440 | 58.55 | 32.8 | 1.800 | 60.21 39.1 | 1.540 | 80. 69 39.4 1. 515 
55.20 | 37.2 | 1.484] 58.36 | 38.8| 1.504] 56.00) 38.7 | 1.447 | 50.24] 30.0] 1.519 | 61.23 | 30.4] 1.554 | 60.97 | 30.9] 1.528 
57.29 | 38.5] 1.488 | 58.31 | 30.0] 1.495 | 56.7 39.1 | 1.451 | 50.74] 39.3 | 1.520 61.62 | 39.6 | 1.556 62.79 | 40.8] 1.539 
57.37 | 384] 1.498 | 86.44 | 37.7 | 1.497 | 57.88 | 40.0 | 1.447 | 60.22] 39.8) 1.513 | 62.16] 40.1 | 1.550 | 62.90] 40.9) 1.538 
58. 08 38.9 } 1.493 | 56.81 38.1 | 1.401 | 57.97 40.4 | 1.435 | 89.89] 39.9) 1.501 | 61. 51 40.1 | 1.534 | 59.95 39.7] 1.510 
58. 50 39.0) 1.500 | 55.39 37.1 | 1.493 | 57.36 40.0 | 1.434 | 50.67 39.7 1. 303 | 61. 06 39.7 | 1.538 | 62.65 35.1 } 1. 500 
59.45 | 39.4 1.509 | £0.67 | 39.7 1.503 | 58.63 | 40.6 | 1.444 | 61 67 40.6 | 1.519 sonst 40.8 | 1.598 57.90 38.5 | 1.504 
| 
59.64 | 39.6 | 1.506 | 59.86] 39.8 1. 504 | 58. 44 40.5 | 1.448 | 60.46 | 40.2 1.504 | 62.02 | 40.3 | 1.530 | 60.19) 30.7) 1.516 
61.18 49.3 | 1.518 | 60.79 40.1 1. 516 | 58. 26 40.4 | 1.442 | 60.04 40.0 | 1.01 | 61.16] 40.0) 1.529) 61.38 40.3 | 1, 523 
62.01 | 40.5 | 1.531 | 60.42] 39.8] 1.518 | 58.44] 40.5 | 1.443 | 60.51] 40.1 | 1.509 | 61.79 | 40.1 | 1.541 63.73 | 41.3] 1.543 
62. 05 41.1 | 1.534 | 61.92! 40 6 | 1. $25 | 58.71 40.6 | 1.446 | 60. 97 40.3 | 1.513 | 62.65 | 40.6] 1.543 | 64.78 | 41.9] 1 546 
62. 51 40.8 | 1.532 | 62.9 41.1} 1,532 | 50. 28 40.8 | 1.453 | 61.66 0.7} 1.5 63.46} 41.1) 1.544) 69.03] 43.8 1. 576 
f 40.9 “4 | oH! 41.5) 1. 546 &. 62 0.4 | 1.451 1.90 40.7 | 1.521 | 63.44 40.8 | 1.555 | 64.48 | 41.2 | 1, 565 


See footnotes at end of table. 





EARNINGS AND HOURS MONTHLY LABOR 


410 C: 





TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—Continued 









































Electrical machinery—Continued Transportation equipment 
=e Radios, phonographs,| --,, aiid .._ | Electrical appliances, eonente, | 
Year and month Communication television sets, and | Telephone and tele lamps, and miscel- | 70t#!: Transporta- | Automobiles 
equipment equipment graph equipment laneous products tion equipment j 
| ‘ 
| - _ ——— SS a a | a | 
| | 
| Ave Avg Avg _ Avg Avg | Avge Ave | Ave. Avg. | P Avg Ave ‘ | AV 
wkly.| A*®: | ety. | wkly.| A®®: | beiy. | wkiy.| AN: | hrly. | wkly.| Quy | hriy. | wkly ASE: | briy. | wkly. | A®®- | hety. 
earn- b ob earn- | earn- oo = *| earn- | earn- , are earn- | €8FN- | hours | earn- | earn- hours | earn | earn- hou . earn 
ings oes ings | ings 10UFS | ings | ings is ings ings ~~ | ings ings ~ | ings } ings ““| ings 
| | } 
1948: A vernge $52.10 39.8 |$1. 200 |$48. 53 39.2 |$1. 238 |$50. 54 40.7 ($1. 4463 |$56. 08 40.2 |$1.305 |$41.58 | 39.0 38.4 | $1. 611 
1040: Average 53. 56 39.5 | 1.356 | 50 68 39.5 | 1.283 | 61.43 39.3 | 1. 563 | 56. 52 39.5 | 1.431 | 64.95 39.2 38.9 | 1.606 
1049: June | 53.35 39.2 | 1.381 | 80.42 39.3 | 1.283 | 61.80 39.4 | 1.561 | 54.49 38.7 | 1.408 | 45.49 39.5 | 1.658 | 66.04 39.4! 1.4690 
July | 51.54 37.9 | 1.36 47.78 37.5 | 1.274 | 60.68 38.8 | 1.564 | 55.13 39.1 | 1.410] 66. 27 39.9 | 1.661 | 68.67 40.3 1, 704 
August | 62.2 38.3 | 1.363 | 48. 38.0 | 1.279 | 61.54 39.2 | 1.570 | 55.77 39.3 | 1.419 | 65.90 39.7) 1.660 | 67.78 | 39.8) 1.703 
September | 5444 40.9 | 1.301 | 62.12 40.5 | 1.287 | 61.90 39.1 | 1.583 | 56.79) 39.8) 1.427 | 67.13 40.1 | 1.674] 69.33 | 40.4 1.716 
October | 55. 66 41.2 | 1.351 | 53. 4 41.4] 1.285 | 62.33 $9.4 | 1.582 | 57.47 40.3 | 1.431 | 64.75 39.1 | 1.656 | 65.87} 39.0! 1.489 
November 85. A9 41.1 | 1.355 | 53.42 41.3) 1.2 i 39.5 | 1.503 | 57.71 | 40.3 | 1.432] 61.92 | 37.3] 1.600] 61.03] 36.2] 1.686 
Decem ber 5. 69 41.1 | 1.355 | 53.52 41.3) 1.3 39.5 | 1.598 | 58. 26 40.4 | 1.442 | 65.31 389 | 1.679 | 65.44 38.2 1.713 
| | | 
1950: January 65.56 | 41.0] 1.355 | 53.¢ 41.0 | 1.204 | 63.68 | 39.7} 1,608] 59.09] 40.5 | 1.489] 68.12] 40.5] 1.682] 70.14] 40.9! 1.718 
February A45. 32 40.8 1.354 42 42 40. ¢ 1.206 | 63. 63 70.5 1.411 58. 78 40.4 1.455 | 66, 58 397 1.477 | 67.04 89.4 1.778 
Mare? 18 0.7 | 1.34 { 40. € 1.294 | 62.9 39.2 | 1.605 | 58. 68 40.3 | 1.456 | 67. 46 40.2 | 1. ATR | 49.08 0.4 1.710 
4 23 ' ! 10.6 | 1.286 | 63.7 4 | 1.618 | 60.34 0.8 | 1.47 70. 4¢ 11.3 6 | 73.77 42.2 1. 748 
May | xu “1 l 4 1.8 4 1. 2 M4. 2 Vf 1. 622 79 41.1 1.479 69. #2 4! 5 1.4 1. 731 
J | 54 ' 1 i 40.2 | 1.207 | 64.8 } l 7.7 9.61 1.457] 72.49) 41.9) 1.7 7 $2.8 | 1.774 
' .» ae aie 7 _ , oe et ae eo ite — ae is 
| Manufacturing —Continued 
| Transportation equipment—Continued 
| | pun | ameaenginenent | Abeetgrpsten | Gcnerahet cuts | entp and ent tame 
. | a | Aircraft engines anc Aircraft propellers ther aircraft parts | Ship and boat bulld- 
Aireraft and parts Aircraft | parts and parts | and equipment ing and repairing 
| - — a ~~ ee —Eee ae wie —— = wane a es Bee 
1948: A vernge Ige1 21 41.0 |$1. 403 | $60. 21 41.1 |$1. 465 | $83. 40 40.9 $1. 550 ($62.13 | 39.7 '$1 565 ($43.59 | 41.0 $1. 551 |$80.68 | 38.7 $1. 568 
1949: Average | 63.62} 40.6 | 1.567 | 62.60) 40.5 | 1.548 | 65.24) 40.7/ 1.603 | 66.83) 41.0 1. 630 | 65.08 | 40.4 | 1.611 | 61.67) 380 1.623 
| | | | 
| | | | | 
1949: June | 62.04 40.5 | 1.554 | 61.90 40.3 | 1.536 | 65. 52 41.0 | 1.598 | 67.89 41.5 | 1. 436 | 63. 52 40.2 62. 82 38.4 1, 636 
July | 62.08 39.9 39.7) 1 39.7 | 1.607 | 69.88 2.2 | 1.656 | 65.37 | 40.3 61 04 38.4) 1.613 
August le207| 40.2 403) 1.5 30.4 | 1.565 | 66.42] 40.9] 1.624] 65.08 | 40.6 | 40.05} 37.3] 1.61 
Septem ber | 43. 58 40.6 40.4) 1 41.0} 1.603 | 68. 60 | 41.4] 1.657 | 66.83 40.8 61.90 37.7 | 1. 618 
October 142.67 | 40.5 40.3) 1 40.2 | 1.608 | 65.73 | 40.5 | 1.623 | 69.17 42.1 §9 11 36.4) 1.624 
November 1669] 41.5 41.5) 1 42.1 | 1.630 | 64 27] 30.6] 1 423 | 67.90) 41.2 56.97 | 34.8] 1.637 
December | 66. 41 41.2 41.3) 1 41.0 | 1.638 | 67.53 | 41.3 | 1.635 | 67.16 41.2 62. 86 38.4 1. 637 
! | ' | | | | 
1950: January | f 40.7 40.7 1, S88 6 » 40.1 | 1. 421 48. 88 42.0 1. #40 f 40 49.9 Al. 4 37.8 1, 626 
February | ¢ 40.7 40.6 | 1.601 | 66.34) 40.7 | 1.630 | 70.18 | 41.6 | 1.687 | 47.81 41.0 1.16 7.5 1. 631 
March ; 4( 0 l / ‘ 9 41.1 1 Tn) 66. 65 40.2 1. 658 1.8 #2 g.2 1. 437 
AY | 4 0.3 40.2 | 1.508 | 66.1 40.7 | 1.624 | 67.06 40 1. 664 | 67. OF 0.4/1 7 1. 638 
Mf f 0.8 4. ¢ l m | 68 41 € 1.643 | 43.85 01 1.433 | 68.14 4! ‘ < 1.443 
} 0.6 4) 1. 59 67. 85 41.5 | 1.685 | 67.2 40.2 | 1.673 ) 41.2) 1.67 2.4 8 1. 630 
Manufacturing—Continued 
. . Instruments and re- 
nsportatic quipment—Continue 
Transportation equipmen »ntinued lated products 











Shipbuilding and re Retiread eaninasent Locomotives and Railroad and street- | Other transportation | Total: Instruments 

pairing — jaipmen parts cars | equipment and related products 

1048: Average ‘41. 22 38.7 ($1. S82 $62. 24 49.0 |$1. 556 ($63. 80 39.6 $1. 611 |$40. 82 | 4.2 |$1.513 $58.14 40.8 ($1. 425 ($53. 45 40.1 | $1.333 
1049: Average 61. 88 37.8 | 1.637 | 63.54 | 39.2] 1.621 | 65. 47 39.3 | 1.666 | 61 70 38.9 | 1.586 | 57.60 | 39.7) 1.451 | 55. 28 39.6 1. 396 
1049: June 63.18 | 38.2 / 1.651 39.0 | 64. 48 | 2) 1.6 | 38.8 | 1.581 | 56.87] 39.3 | 1.447 | 54.61 39.2) 1.39 
July 62. lf 8&3) 1.623 37.7 | 63.65 | 0} 1.6 | 36.9 | 1.578 | 54.04 39.3 | 1.308 | 54.37 39.0 1.304 
August oO. 1 37.1 | 1.621 38. 4 | 66. 62 | 8} 1.7 38.1 | 1.573 | 58.46) 40.4) 1.447 | 54.25 | 39.0 1. 391 
September 61. 24 37.5 | 1.633 38.1) 4.44 7} 1 | 37.7 | 1.588) 62.85 41.9) 1.500) 55.26) 39.5 1.398 
October 59. 33 34.2) 1.639 38. 5 | 65. 07 | 2)1 | 37.8) 1.589 63.11 42.1 | 1.499 | 56.08 | 39.8] 1.408 
November Ow 34.5 | 1.654 38.3 | 66. 48 | 2)1 | 37.3) 1 602) 59.99 40.1 | 1.496 | 56.52] 40.0 1. 413 
December 63.31 | 3&3 1.653 38.7 65. 56 ‘ 1 38.0 | 1.610 | 55.43 | 38.2) 1.451 | 56.84) 40.0] 1.421 

| | | | j 

1950: January 61.74 7.6 | 1.642; G1.¢ 28.0 | 1.621 63. 29 38.9 | 1.627 | 59.77 37.1 1. 611 58. 67 41.0 | 1.431 56. 49 39.7 1,423 
February 61. 55 7.3 | 1.650 | 64.89 30.4 | 1.647 | 67.48 40.0 | 1.687 | 62.07 38.7) 1.804) 60.03) 40.4 1. 486 | 56. 86 39.9 | 1,425 

Mar ‘ a 2 1 ¢ M4. 2 2 1.638 | 47.42 40.2 677 | 60.93 i% 2 1. 505 8.13 39.2 | 1.483 7.40 40.0} 1,435 

Apr ‘ 76 | 1.604 | 64 2) 1. 64 7. 4 4.2} 1.678 | 61.19 ae ee 8. 58 39.5 | 1.483 | 57.52 40.0 | 438 

May 4 38.0 1. 671 4.8 7 1 634 ~ 0.9 1.476 | 61.02 38. 5 1. 585 0). 04 10.0} 1.501 58. 44 9.5 443 

J " is l 5 MM. oO 4 is 67. 86 39 1.718 61. 62 39.0 1. 580 0. @ 4). € 1. OO 59. 33 41.0 1 447 

Bee footnotes at end of table 











REVIEW, SEPTEMBER 1950 C: BARNINGS AND HOURS 411 





TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 







































































Manufacturing—Continued 
| Instruments and related products—Continued } Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
| fei: = Sees _| pss 
| = ! } Total: Miscellaneous 
Y , lo — Photographic appa- | w,.. ke |. Professional and | Jewelry, silverware, 
earand month | Ophthalmic goods ratus | Watches and clocks | scientific instruments a indus and plated ware 
} | 
Fy FS PY UP FY ag PS Fy FO pg FO Fe 
Avg . Avge. | Avg. | . Avge Avg ? Avg. | Avg | Avg. Avg. | | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly os. hriy. | wkly. ae } hriy. | wkly. | Avg briy. | wkly. ae hriy. | wkly | oe | briy. | wkly os | brly. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- hou | earn- | earn- | hours | ©®FD- | @@rn- | hours | earn- earn | hours | C@mm- | earn- hours | °f- 
ings | ““*" | ings ings an | | ‘ings ™ "| ings | ings “| ings ings | * | ings ings “| ings 
| } | ! ge, BREA Sapa 

1948: Average $45. 54 39.7 $1. 147 |$58.64 40.5 $1.448 $48.84 40.1 \$1. 218 |$54.78 | 40.1 |81. 366 $50.06 40.9 |$1. 224 |$57. 25 43.6 | $1,313 

1949: Average 47.04 39.6 | 1.188 | 59. 91 39.7 | 1.509 | 49.53 | 39.0 | 1.270 57.01 | 39.7 1. 436 50.23 | 39.9) 1.250 | 55.06 41.4 1.330 

| j | | | | | 

1949: June. 46.29 38.9 | 1.190 | 58.24 38.8 | 1. 501 48 91 38.6 | 1.267 | 56.85 39.7 | 1.482 | 49.72 | 39.4} 1.262 | 51.10 30.8 1. 24 
July | 46. 57 | 39.1 | 1.191 58.84) 39.2) 1.501 | 48.15 | 38.0] 1.267] 56.13 39.2) 1.482 | 48.75 | 309.0) 1.250] 50.00; 38.2 1. 300 
August | 45.47) 386) 1.178 | 58.73 | 39.1 1.502 | 48.43 | 38.5 | 1.258 | 56.43 39.3 | 1.436 | 48.51 38.9 | 1.247 | 50.13 | 38.5 1.302 
Septem ber | 47.64 | 30.9) 1.104) 59.72 30.6 | 1.508 | 49.75 39.3 | 1. 266 | 56.97 30.4 | 1.446 | 50.57 | 40.2) 1.258 | 54.7 41.6 1.317 
October | 47.60] 40.0) 1.190] 60.28 | 39.8 | 1.514] 50.69 | 39.6] 1.280] 58.17] 30.9] 1.459] 51.44] 40.7) 1.264) 60.20) 442] 1.364 
November | 47.80} 40.1 | 1.192 | 62.27 40.7 | 1.530 | 51.18 30.8 | 1.286 | 57.90) 30.8 | 1.457 | 51. 70 40.9 | 1. 264 | 61.28 44.6 1. 374 
December 48. 20 40.2 | 1.199 | 6240 | 40.6 | 1.537 | 50.23 39.0 | 1.288 | 58.67 | 40.1 | 1.463 | 6223) 40.9 | 1. 277 | 50. 69 43.6 1. 369 

! | | | | 
| | | | 

1950: January 46. 88 12/21.196/ 1.9 | 40.0] 1.54 40). SF 8] 1.285] 58.64! 400/12.906/ 51 781 40.2 | 1. 288 | 55. 62 41.9 1. 325 
February | 47. 60 9.6 | 1.202 | 61.9 40.1 | 1.545 | 50.18 98.9) 1.200) S71) 40.1 1.464 | 51 62 40.2 | 1.284 | 55.93 41.4 1. 381 
‘ h | 47.15 9.0 | 1.200 | 62. 2 40.2 | 1.548 | 50.57 | 38.91 1.300 | 50.55 | 40.4) 1.474] 51.82) 40.2] 1 280] 57.25 | 42.0] 1.363 
April 17.03 9.21; 1.2 63.05 | 40.6) 1 3} 50.01 | 8.5 1. 200 9. Ag “4 1. 475 51.04 40.2 | 1.292 } 56 16 41.2 1. 363 
May 49. 61 7 | 1.219 | 63.2 0.7 | 1.554 | 49.8 8.2 | 1.305 | 60.53 0.9 480 | 52.72) 40.4) 1.305) 5640) 41.5] 1.359 
June 0.92} 41.3112 3. 49 4.7 | 1.560 | 51.68 6) 1 fil. 21 41.3 | 1. 482 68 40.4 | 1.304] 56.10] 41.4 1. 305 

M anufacturing—Continued 
s PL ae Me a ee a pak Wa So _ ome __| Transportation and 
} | public utilities 
| Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—Continued | 
| , ‘. | Othe lls s 
| Jewelry and find- | Silverware and | Toys and sporting | Costume jewelry, monk no ag Class I railroads ¢ 
| ings } plated ware } goods buttons, notions | ™ dusteins } - 
| | | 
co. Rape FERS BE Uke & ex are) vay ee! ee | | | | | 
1948: Average ...-|$50. 47 41.2 |$1. 225 ($62.38 | 45.4 |$1.374 $47. 24 40.1 ‘$1.178 ($45.36 | 40.0 |$1.134 | $50. 39 | 40.7 |$1. 238 |$50.14 46.1 | $1. 284 
1949: Average ~}'61.33 | 40.8 | 1.258 | 58.30) 42.0 | 1.388 | 47.00 | 39.1 | 1.202 | 46.06] 39.3 | 1.172] 51.20] 40.0 | 1.280 | 60.53 } 43.1] 1 414 
| i | | | 
| 

1949: June ‘ 49. 92 40.1 | 1.245 | 52.02 | 39.5 | 1.317 | 46.25 38.8 | 1.192 | 46.93 39.4 | 1.191 | 51.07 30.5 | 1.203 | 57.27 42.3 1. 354 
July 48. 56 37.8 | 1. 289 | Q | 1.323 | 44.76 | 37.8 | 1.184 | 46.49 30.4 | 1.180 |) 50.24 39.4 | 1.275 | 60.37 } “4.1 1. 360 
August 48.11 38.8 | 1. 240 | 1.358 | 45.67 | 38.8] 1.177 | 43.88 37.5 | 1.170 | 50.11 | 30.3] 1.275 | 6264) 4 1. 354 
Septem ver } 51.09 41.i | 1.243 | 1.383 | 47. 60 399.7 | 1.199 | 45.90 30.2) 1.171 | 51.75 | 40.3] 1.284 | 60.908 | 30.6 1. 540 
October | 54.19 42.7 | 1. 269 \ 1 444 | 48.36 40.3) 1.200 | 47.48! 39.5 | 1.202) 51.55 40.4 i 1.276 | 58.98 | 38.3 1. 837 
November _..| 54.44 42.7 | 1.275 | 3 | 1.452 | 49.45 | 40.8] 1.212) 46.18 30.3 | 1.175 | 51.77 40.6 | 1.275 | 61.60 | 40.0 1. 543 
December. . 54. 44 42.1 | 1.293 | | 1.425 | 47.08 | 39.1 | 1.204 | 46.93 | 39.5 | 1.188 | 53.35 | 41.2 | 1.295 | 61.45 | 39.9 | 1, 547 

| | | | | } | } 

1950: January 51.91 .0)1 1.371 | 48. 0 1. 22 47.24 | 39.4] s 40.3 | 1.311 | 61.60] 39.8] 1.850 
February . .. 51.31 40 4 1 1.420 | 48. 47 38. f 1. 224 | 47.24 39.3 42. 58 40.3 | 1.305 | 62.37 30.8 | 1.567 
March ___ 52.09 f . 12 10.24 1.911.234] 47.6 9.2 4 0.2 | 1.205 | 43.7 41.61 1.532 
April | 51.89 0.1 1. 204 1.419 49. 88 >| 1.250 | 47.54 3 9 4.3 1.204 | 61.69 199.0 1. 546 
May 52.37 1.6) 1.200 1.415 5 00.0 1. 254 48. 06 99.2 2 wv 1.324 | 61.7 4.2 1. 536 
June 51.68 | 4 1.2 1.421 | 49.58 ».6 | 1.252 | 47.69 8.9 m | 40.8) 1.323 





See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Transportation and public utilities—Continued 









































j 
Communication 
hampers and | Line construction, | 
‘ . ; Switchboard oper- installation, and ' 
Year and month Telephone | ating employees * maintenance em- Telegraph ! 
ployees !° 
| | | | " 

y y d > Avg. | Av Avg. 
why | Ave. one. an | Ave are | Ave. | Avs. oie: ous | Ave. ey | weis | Ave rly. 
earn hours earn earn- | hours | earn | earn- hours earn earn- b ours | earn- | —_— | hours po 
ings | ings ings | | ings | ings | ings | ings | | ings | ings | ings 

- — - — — ee eee ee Ee 
| | | | | | 
1048: Average , --|$61. 73 46.1 ($1. 339 |$48.92 | 39.2 /$1. 248 }.......]...... - : sacdiacasous |.------/$60.26 | 44.7 $1. 348 
1049: Average | 64.61 44.9 | 1.439 | 51.78 38.5 | 1.845 | Ss saedmmanent 62. 85 4.7 1. 406 
1949: June | 66.01 | 46.0 | 1.435 | 51.49 | 38.4 | 1.341 |$44.30 $1. 207 |$68.52 | 41.6 $1.647 | 62.96 45.0 1. 399 
July } 65. 21 45.1 1.446 | 51.90 38.5 | 1.348 | 44.81 1.211 | 69.06 | 41.6 | 1.660 | 63.97 | 45.4 1.409 
August 04.46 | 44.7 | 1.442) 51.57 | 38.4) 1.343) 4.23 1.202 | 69.22!) 61.6/ 1.664, 6364) 45.1 1.411 
Beptern ber | 64.55 | 443) 1.457 52.61 | 38.6 | 1.363 | 45 37 1.223 | 70.10 | 41.7 | 1.681 | 6283 |) 44.5 1.412 
October 64. 31 44.2) 1.485 | 6320) 3&7) 1.377 | 46.35 | 1.246 | 70.35 | 41.6 | 1.691 | 62.97 |} 445] 1.415 
November | 64.17 | 441 | 1.455 | 54.40] 388] 1.402 | 48.04 1.288 | 71.35] 41.7] 1.711 | 6205) 43.7) 1.420 
December 65.10 44.5 | 1.463 52.49 | 38.4 | 1.367 | 44.42 1,217 | 70.89 41.8 | 1.696 | 62.23 43.7] 1.424 
| | 
1950: January 65.11 | 44.2/ 1.473 | 53.13] 38.5 | 1.380 | 44.58 1. 228 42.3 | 1.713 | 6284) 44.1 | 1.495 
February 5.22] 44.4 | 1.469 | 53.69 26 | 1.301 | 45.82 1, 245 2.2) 1.714 | 62.97) 44.1] 1.428 
Ma ‘ 44.4 | 1. 47¢ 52. OS s ] ‘ ‘ 1.227 | 70 41¢ f 44.1 1, 427 
4 65. 44.5 148i | 4 8.7 | 1.381 | 46.19 7 1.235 | 70. 7¢ 41.6) 1 4.13 4.6)| 1.438 
M 6. 72 449 | 1. 486 76 8.9 | 1.382 | 46.2% 7 1. 232 4x 41.8) 1.7 65. 38 45 1. 440 
June 7. 80 45.5 | 1.490 | 54.31 21) 1.380 | 46.61 37.8) 1.233 28 | 42.0 | 1.721 | 64.21 44.9) 1.430 
Transportation and 
t ublic utilities | Trad 
Continued | 
} 6 ee Le es 
| Other public utilities Retail trade 





Wholesale trade 
— Retail trade (except | q a. | Department stores 
} | General merchandise ont aenered tall 


Gas and electric eating and drink- 














utilities ing places) stores | order houses 
1048: Average SAO. 74 41.8 |$1.453 ($55. 58 40.9 |$1. 359 |$43. 85 40.3 |$1. 088 |$33. 21 36.6 $0.910 $37.36 | 37.7 | $0,901 
1949: Average 63. 00 41.5 | 1.542 | 57.55 40.7 | 1.414 | 45.93 40.4 | 1.137 | 34.87 36.7 950 | 39.31 | 37.8! 1.040 
| | 
1949: June | 63.64! 41.3 | 1.541 | 57.49] 40.6] 1.416 | 46.45] 40.5] 1.147 | 35.62] 36.8 968 | 39.95 | 37.8 1. 057 
July #4. 02 41.3 | 1.550 ‘8.18 4.8 | 1.426 | 46.95 “9 | 1.148 | 35. 86 2 4 | 3079; 380 | 1. 047 
August 43. 92 41.4] 1.544 57.10 40.7 | 1.403 | 46.87 | 40.9] 1.146 | 35.75 2 961 39.58 | 37.8] 1.047 
eptem ber i 41.4 1.564 | 57.35 | 40.7 | 1.400) 44.58 40.5 | 1.150 | 35.17 6 m1 39.48 | 37.6] 1.050 
October 45. 72 41.7 1. S7e AR. 3 40.9 1. 427 46 OF 00.4 | 1. 14 34. 65 4 052 | 3800! 37.4 1.040 
Novem ber ¢ 41.5 | 1.567 | 57. 8 40.6 | 1.425 | 45 63 40.1 | 1.138 | 34.30 36.3 O45 | 38.75 37.4 | 1.036 
December 66. 04 41.8 | 1.580 | 58.20 40.9 | 1.423 | 45.83 40.7 | 1.126 | 36.12 38.1 948 212} 30.7 1. 061 
| | | j 
1950: January 66. 09 41.7 | 1.585 | 58.14 40.6 | 1.492 | 46.58 | 40.4] 1.153 | 35.68] 38.9 967 | 40.21 | 37.9 | 1.061 
February j ¢ 5. 08 41.4 | 1.572 | 58.27 0.3 | 1.446 | 46.26 40.4 | 1.145 | 35.44 36.8 9A3 9. 85 37.7 1. 057 
M 64.81 4.2/1 58 0.3) 1 46, 2 10 1.148 504 A. 5 0 57 7.4 1, 0458 
4 | 65.17 41.3 | 1.578 | 58.79 40.1 | 1.466 | 46.47 40.2 | 1.156 34. 46 36.1 0) ® 7.4 1. 045 
v 65. 21 41.3 | 1.579 | 59 40.4 | 1.461 | 46.83 40.351 >| 35 3 75 | 40.4 37.5 1. 079 
June 66.1 41 1.504 | 50. 7¢ 40. € 1. 472 417.93 40.9 | 1.172 6.24 9N2 4 37.9 1.090 
| Trade— Continued 
Retail trade—Continued Other retail trade 
| a | = 
| Food and tiquor | Autome'ive and ac- | Apparel and acces- | Furniture and ap- Lumber and hard- 
| stores | cessories dealers | Sories stores | pliar ce stores ware supply stores 
| 
1M48: Average $47.15 40.3 $1.170 ($56. 07 45.4 $1.235 $39. 60 36.5 $1. 085 ($51.15 42.7 ($1. 198 |$49. 37 43.5 | $1.135 
1}49: Average 49. 03 40.2 | 1.242 | 58.92 45.6 292 | 40. 66 36.7 | 1.108 | 53.30 43.4 | 1.228 | 51.84 43.6 1. 189 
1640: June 50. 2¢ 0.4 1 244 . 70 45.5 1.312 | 40 85 36.7 | 1.113 | 53.16 43.5 | 1.222 si] 43.7 1. 189 
Ju $1.13 41.1) 1.244) 50 & 45.6 | 1.312 | 40.37 36. § 1.106 | 52.78 43.3 | 1.219 2. 34 43.8 1. 195 
Aug 51. 41.0 | 1.244] 59 45.6 | 1.306 | 40.52 | 36.8) 1.101 | 52.82 43.4 1.217 | 6240) 44.0) 1.191 
‘ er ( 40.2 1. 258 l 45.5 | 1.308 | 41. 6 37.1 1.123 53. 37 43.6 1. 224 52.18 43.7]; 1.104 
her 40.3 | 1.247 39 45.9 | 1.204) 40.15 6.6 | 1.097 | 53.38 43.4 | 1.230 | 52.96 44.1 |) 1.201 
N ber “1 1. 26 8.78 45.6) 1. 28 0. > BH. 6 1.103 | 54.32 43.7 | 1.243 | 51.79 43.3 | 1.196 
Dece er MO. 54 40.3 | 1.254 | 58.26 45.8 | 1.272 | 41.22 36.8 | 1.120 | 56.70 44.4 | 1.277 | 52.16 43.5 1. 199 
19 J } a 4 1 MAT g 72 415.8 1. 282 { rg 36.7 1.119 54.81 43.6 1. 257 51.458 43.2 
Februwy | 40.1 | 7. 76 45.3 7 40.0 6.9 | 1. ORF 3.25 43.4 | 1.227 | 81.72 43.1 | 
8 4 4 1 ea 24 
A ‘ fi 45.8 8 7 >| 54.21 43.4 s4 43. ¢ 
7 6.1 7 ‘ 1v 43.8 X2 43 9 
7 4 4 7 4 7 uN 44.4 
Ree ee at end of 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 


















































| Finance ' | Service 
. | | | 
Banks | Secu- | Motion 
|} and | rity Insur- | | Cleani d dyel ond 
| trust | dealers ance Hotels, year-round * | Laundries ao vans om and 
Year and month oom = es carriers | . | distribu- 
panies | changes | | tion 13 
a - EE | ——EE 
Ave. | Avg Avg | Avg Ave Ave. | Avg Ay Ave. Ave. Ave | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly wkly. | wkly. wkly whiy hriy. | wkly. whiy hrly. wkly wkly hrly wkly. 
earn- earn- earn- earm- | hours earn- | earn- hours earn- earn- hours earn- earn- 
ings | ings | ings | ings } | ings ings | ings ings ings ings 
| | | | 
-—_—_ ——— _ i— -—- | | - | _ |--—— —— | —--——- — |-— _ 
} | | 
fee $41.51 | $66.83 $54.93 $31. 41 “4.3 | $0. 709 $34, 3 41.9 | $0.817 | $39.50 41.1 $0. 961 $02. 27 
BBE: AVEIEGD....ccceccccecceces 43.64 68.32 56. 47 32.84 4.2 . 743 | 34. 08 41.5 . 843 40.7 41.2 : | 92.17 
| | | 
1949: June_. sastinacbibemaaastinaiie 43.10 6612) 56.50) 32.85 | 4.1 | 745 35. 32 | 41.6 | 849 42.17 42.3 . 97 4. 73 
+e 43. 80 65.70 | 86.70) 32.90 4.1 | ‘746 | 35.03 | 41.5 . 44 40.43 41.0 | - O86 | 95. 52 
August. ‘ 43. 1 65.30 | 66.54 32. 93 | 44.2 .745 | 34.27 | 40.8 | . 840 38. 63 39.5 | . 078 92. 65 
September. . 43. 62 67. 29 55.33 | 32.90 4.1) 746 | 34.69 41.2} 842) 41.23) 41.7 | . 290 92.26 
October 43.94 71, 25 | 56. 04 | 32. 84 | 44.2 | 743 | 34.57 41.1) 1 | 40.15 | 41.1 977 04. 38 
November 43.9 72.54) 55.89; 3313] 44.0 | 753 | 34.23) 40.9 837 | 39.96) 40.9 | -977 | 91. M4 
ss ERS: 43.95 74.12 | 56. 52 | 33. 24 43.8 759 34.77 41.2 R44 40. 47 41.0 . 87 93. 39 
1950: January 45.29 75. 78 57.78 43.9 | 753 35.15 | 41.5 S47 40. 75 41.2 . ORY 87. 82 
February 45. 52 77. @1 57.68 42.8 TAS 34. 39 40,8 R43 | 39. 26 | 39.9 on4 | RR. 04 
March 45. 37 8, 08 57.10 7 43.8 75 34. 56 41.0 R43 40. 40 40.6 @05 | 91.01 
Anril 15.83 R35 R16 , 14.0 f 48 41.0 850 40. 48 4) 1, 002 | 91. 23 
May 45 A R35. 4¢ 58. 21 ; 44.1 Ts 5.70 41.8 | K4 43. 69 43.0 1.016 | 04. 37 
June 45.38 81.70 57. 94 33. 28 43.9 758 36. 33 42.1 SHB 44. 28 | 43.2 1. 025 | 95. 24 





'These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments 
covering both full and part-time employees who worked during, or received 
pay for, the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. For mining, 
manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants Industries, the 
data relate to production and related workers only. For the remaining 
industries, unless otherwise noted, the data relate to nonsupervisory em- 
ployees and working supervisors. All series, beginning with January 1947, 
are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Such requests 
should specify the series desired. Data for the two current months are 
subject to revision without notation; revised figures for earlier months wil) be 
identified by an asterisk (°) for the first month's publication of such data 

2 Includes ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood products (except 
furniture): furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass products; primary 
metal industries; fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, 
and transportation equipment); machinery (except electrical); electrical 
machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and related products; 
and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 

* Includes food and kindred products; tobacco manufactures; textile-mil) 
products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper and allied prod- 
ucts; printing, publishing, and allied industiies; chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and leather and 
leather products. 

* Data by region, North and South, from January 1949, are evailable upon request. 

§ Data by reeion, South and West, from January 1949, are available upon request 

* These averages are based on reports summarized in the M-300 report 
prepared by the Interstate Commerce Commission. and relate to al) hourly 





rated employees who received pay during the month. Most executive, 
professional, and superviso rsonnel are excluded. Switching and ter- 
minal com panies are exclu . The annual average data include retro- 
active pay when such payments are made. Monthly data do not include 
retroactive payments. Beginning with September 1, 1949, data reflect the 
following changes for nonoperative employees (about two-thirds of the total): 
(1) scheduled weekly hours were reduced from 48 to 40; (2) hourly rates were 
adjusted to maintain the former weekly earn ings for 48 hours; (3) an additional 
wage increase of $9.07 an hour was granted 

, ? Data include privately and manicipally operated local rallways and bus 
ines. 

* Through May 1949 the averages relate mainly to the hours and earnings 
of employees subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act. Beginning with 
June 1949 the averages relate to the hours and earnings of nonsupervisory 
employees. Data for June comparable with the earlier series are $51.47, 
38.5 hours, and $1.337. 

* Data include employees such as switchboard operators, service assistants, 
operating-room {nstructors, and pay-station attendants 

1® Data include employees such as central office craftsmen; installation and 
exchange repair craftsmen; line, cable, and conduft craftsmen; and laborers 

'! Data relate mainly to land-line employees, oat employees com- 
pensated on a commission basis, general and divisional headquarters per- 
sonnel, trainees in school, and messengers. 

” Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not 
available. 

12 Money payments only; additional value of board, room, unfforms, and 
tips, not included. 


TABLE C-2: Gross Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Selected Industries, in Current 
and 1939 Dollars ' 














' 
Bituminous-coal 














ituminous 7 
Manufacturing w - Laundries | Manufacturing mining Laundries 
Year and month Gaal gine! Meee ———— _ Year and month a - mesuen 
Current; 1939 |Current} 1939 |Current] 1939 Current] 1939 |Current} 1939 |Current) 1939 
jollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars 
—_ —E — —— _— —— ———— — SSS nn —- | —— SSO a EE 
1929: Av $23. 86 | $23. SE $ 88 | $23.88 | $17.49 $17. 49 1949: October ‘ 6 | $32.60 | $43.10 | $37.22 | $34. 57 $20. 39 
1941: Ave ), 58 27. 95 at 29. 1¢ 19. 00 17. 95 N be 54. 4 a 68.17 4 2.18 
1946: Ave 43. 82 7 41. 41 0) 21. 62 Decem be 56. 04 y 43.74 4.77 20. 63 
1948: Ave 114 { 7 ? 41. 87 { 19.8 -_ wal apes 
, ( 2 ) 2S ( s 7. x 1. 08 a ’ ur y fi. 20 b “ yl “ a. 9 
1949: A ‘ “< . February 6 27 ‘ 19. &3 29.7 4. 39 20. 53 
1949: June m4 1.9 0. 9 11 2 2. 70 March... / 78. 7 40). 87 $561 20.87 
J 54. f > 17.94 28 OS *). 66 4 4. > 72 79 43.2 4 ar .7 
A 1 54.7 2.2 19 1 4.27 20.18 M 7.68 j 68. 61 0.4 70 21.05 
os ; a. & 2 66 5D 4 /) eo x June &.74 4. 31 70. 49 41.1 21.22 
: These series indicate changes in the level of weekly earnings prior to and Consumers’ Price Index were not included. Seethe Monthly Labor Review, 


after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as determined from the 
Bureau's Consumers’ Price Index, the year 1939 having been selected for the 
base period. Estimates of World War I] and postwar understatement by the 


March 1947, p. 498. Comparable data from January 1939 are available 
upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


‘Preliminary 
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TABLE C-3: Gross and Net Spendable Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Manufactur- 
ing Industries, in Current and 1939 Dollars ' 





Net spendable average weekly 


earnings 
Cross averare 7 —_ 
weekly earnings 
| Worker with | 


Worker wit 





bh 


Period | no dependents 3 dependents 
| Index | Cur- | ,o0 | Cur- ‘ 

Amount| (1939 | rent | '0" | rent | aiinee 

100) | dollars | 2°""S | doilars | COM" 

— — _ | — —— — 
1941; January $26.64 111.7 | $25.41 | $25.06 | $26.37 | $26.00 
1045: January 47.50 | 199.1 | 39.40] 30.81 45.17 | 35.33 
July 45.45 190.5 37.80 | 29.04] 43.57 33.47 

1946: June 43.31 | 181.5] 37.30 | 27.81 | 42.78 | 31.0 
1929: Average 23.868 | 100.0 58 | 23.58] 23.62/ 23.62 
1940: Average | 25.20] 105.6 69} 24.49) 24.05) 24.75 
141: Average |} 20.58] 1240} 05 | 26.51 | 29.28 | 27.67 
1942: Average | 36.65 | 153.6 77| 27.11 | 36.28] 30.96 
1043: Average | 43.14 180.8 ( 28. 97 41.39 33. 3 
1044: Average 46.08 193. 1 29 | 30.32) 44.06! 34.89 
1045: Average 44.29) 188! 4.07 | 28.61 42.74 13.08 
1046: Average 3.82 18 on, 43. 2 . 
1047: Average “0.9 eo. 4 42. 7¢ 26. 71 1.24 "12 
1048: Average 54.14 226.9 ‘7 4 27. 54 17 %). 87 
1049; Average f4. 92 230. 2 48. 09 28. 27 8&3 31.64 


| Net spendable average weekly 
| earnings 

| Gross average 
weekly earnings 








Worker with Worker with 











Period no dependents | 3 dependents 
Index Cur- . Cur- 
1939 1939 
Amount (1939= rent te rent , 
100) | dollars | 2°@rs | gojjars | Collars 
— ————— ; —-- — —_ " = 
1449: June. . | $54. 51 228.5 | $47.74 | $27.98 $53.48 $31 34 
July ae yy 29.0 47.84 28. 22 53. 58 31.61 
August | R4 7I ~» 3 47. oR 21 53.64 31. 59 
Seprember. --| 55.72 233. 5 48.75 28. 457 54. 5 31.94 
October 5S, 26 231. ¢ 48. 37 28. 53 54.11 31. 92 
November | 5443 1 47. 67 28. 10 53. 41 31.49 
December 56. 04 234.9 49. 02 29. 08 54.77 32. 50 
1950: Ja | 2 35. 9 48. 4 2 54.70 32. 58 
Bs r 6 7 40. 7 . 54 7 7 AO 
Maret ‘ 4.9 49.1 24 54. 90 2 68 
\ ‘ ; 2 81 
aS Ri 7 0. 0 ) s 2. 93 
8.74 iF] - i. 7E 3.15 








! Net spendable average weekly 
gross average weekly earnings income taxes for which 
the specified type of worker is liable of income tax liability 
depends, of course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker 
as well as on the level of his gross income Net spendable earnings have 
therefore, been computed for 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker with 
no dependents: (2) A worker with 3 dependents 

The corn putation of net spendable earnings for both the factory worker with 


no dependents and the factory worker wit! lependents are based upon the 


ned by deducting from 






soc 


gross average weekly earnings for s!] production workers in manufacturing 








industries without direct regard to marital status and family composition, 
The value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative 
change posable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers. That series 
oes not, therefore, reflect actua ifferences in levels of earnings for workers 
i f fi 1 diff levels of f k 

‘ 


varying age, occupation, skill, family composition, ete. Comparable 
data from January 1939 are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 


§ Preliminary 


TABLE C-4: Average Hourly Earnings, Gross and Exclusive of Overtime, of Production Workers in 
Manufacturing Industries ' 


























Durable Nondurable Durable Nondurable 
—— . } i . hy 
Tanufacturing goods goods Manufacturing goods goods 
Excluding Excluding 
Period overtime Ex Period overtime Ex Ex- 
4. . d- - 
Gross —-——— elud j = = clud : elud 
. iross ing | Gross Gross, ing Grose| ing 
amount 
Index ver Index over over- 
Amount (1939— time Amount (1930— time time 
100) 100 
4 $ ‘ *). S08 < \ ‘ t $ a i$ z $ d | $1, 286 
4 ~ . . is $ ! _ 120 
4 . 15s ; 287 
\ s sis 1 Y at] 
4 ” Ss i i 1. 206 
\ ! ~ 
\ . . . 1, 307 
% 6 
\ 2 i ‘ ; 1. 319 
4 1. 323 
ay ‘ , 24 
! Overtime ts defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for at 2 Elev t ave August 45 excluded because of VJ liday 
time and one-half. The computation of average hourly earnings exclusive of period 
Overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holl- 5 Preliminary 
days. Comparable data from January 1941 are available upon request to 
the Bureau of Labor statistics 
- 
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D: Prices and Cost of Living 


TABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index' for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group of 
























































Commodities 
[1935-39 100} 
| | Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration ' 
> | | | » ~ 
Year and month | Allitems | Food | Apparel Rent | Housefur- | M tscella 
| | | nishings neous * 
Total | Casand | Other le 
| | electricity fuels 
- | = 
2. Eee } 70.7 | 79.9 69.3 | 92.2 | 61.9 (* ® (*) 59.1 80.9 
_ Fa eS 71.7 | 81.7 | 69.8 92.2 | 62.3 () (*) 0) 60.8 52.0 
| 
1918: December...............- 118.0 | 149.6 | 147.9 7.1 | 90.4 () ® “ 121.2 83.1 
SEY CR nk cascncsn eomgnaieda 149.4 | 185.0 209.7 119.1 104.8 (*) (*) (*) 169.7 100.7 
_ {SE peney, | 122.5 132.5 | 115.3 141.4 | 112.5 (*) (*) (*) 111.7 104. 6 
SHEE. AUQTEDE.. .cncccscenccncs R 7.6 86. 5 90.8 116.9 103.4 (*) (*) (*) 85.4 aa 
CU BR cicienicnnnivenin 99.4 | 95.2 | 100. 5 104.3 | 99.0 98.9 99.1 100. 2 101.3 100. 7 
August 15 we arom. 98.6 98.5 | 100.3 104.3 97.5 99.0 95.2 100.0 100.6 100.4 
_. ff —aeeeerenenetees 100. 2 06.6 101.7 | 104.6 | 99.7 98.0 101.9 100.4 100.5 101.1 
1041: Average. ......... saiias 105.2 | 105. 5 | 106.3 | 106. 2 | 102.2 97.1 108.3 104.1 107.3 144.0 
January 1....... inl 100.8 | 7.6 | 101.2 | 105.0 100. 8 97.5 105. 4 100.3 100. 2 101.8 
December 15.-.-......... 110.5 | 113.1 | 114.8 | 108. 2 | 104.1 96.7 113.1 105.1 116. 8 107.7 
| 
| | 
1942: Average. ................] 116.5 | 123.9 124.2 | 108. 5 | 105. 4 6.7 115.1 110.0 122.2 110.9 
1043: Average. ....... eee 123.6 | 138.0 129.7 | 108.0 | 107.7 96.1 120.7 114.2 125.6 115.8 
WOR, BOD occ ccnccocamsens 125.5 | 136.1 138.8 | 108. 2 109.8 95.8 126.0 115.8 136. 4 121.3 
«| es 128.4 139.1 145.9 108.3 110.3 95.0 128.3 115.9 145.8 124.1 
y "eR } 129.3 140.9 146.4 ® 111.4 95. 2 131.0 115.8 146.0 124.5 
| 
1946: Average.................. } 139.3 159.6 160.2 108. 6 112.4 92.4 136.9 115.9 159.2 128.8 
June 15 2 PETES, 133.3 145.6 157.2 108. 5 110.5 92.1 133.0 115.1 156.1 127.9 
November 15 — 152.2 187.7 171.0 () 114.8 91.8 142.6 117.9 171.0 132. 5 
SR SIE, canccndoncscssnedl 159.2 193.8 185.8 111.2 121.1 92.0 156.1 125.9 184.4 139.9 
PS BOcctscccnstand 167.0 206.9 191.2 115. 127.8 92.6 171.1 129.8 191.4 144.4 
a! eee 171.2 210.2 198.0 117.4 133.9 04.3 183.4 135.2 195.8 149.9 
December 15 171.4 205.0 200. 4 119.5 137.8 95.3 191.3 138. 4 198. 6 154.0 
1949: Average... tage 169.1 201.9 190. 1 120.8 137.5 96.7 187.7 141.7 189.0 154.6 
|) ST 168. 5 201.7 188. 5 120.7 135.6 96.9 183. 1 139.9 186. 8 154.3 
August 15........ eRS 168.8 202.6 187.4 120.8 135.8 7.1 183.1 141.1 184.8 154.8 
September 15............. } 160.6 204.2 187.2 121.2 137.0 97.1 185.9 141.5 185.6 155.2 
Octoher 15 i. 148.5 20. 6 186 8 121 138.4 97.0 188.3 145.6 188. 2 1455. 2 
Novernher 15 x a. | 168. 6 20.8 186 3 122 0 139.1 97.0 199.0 146 6 1845.4 14.9 
December 15. vitien 167.5 197.3 185.8 122.2 139.7 7.2 191.6 145.5 185. 4 155. 5 
1950: January 15 reer 166.9 196.0 | 185.0 122. 6 140.0 96.7 193. 1 145.5 184.7 155.1 
February 15 ctetiieiell 166. 5 194.8 | 184.8 122 140.3 97.1 193.2 145. 5 185.3 155.1 
March 15.......... eS: 167.0 196.0 | 185.0 | 122.9 140.9 97.1 194.4 146. 6 185.4 155.0 
April 15 M | 167.3 | 196. 6 | 185.1 | 123.1 | 141.4 97.2 195. 6 146.6 185. 6 154.8 
May 15 168. ¢ 20.3 | 185.1 | 123 | 138.8 | 97.1 189.1 144, 6 | 185. 4 | 155.3 
June 15 170.2 24. ¢ 185 123 138.9 97.0 189.4 | 146. ¢ 185, 2 | 155.3 
ee siaiiinlaetlilaaia 172. 5 210. ( 184.7 124.4 | 139. 5 | 97.0 190.9 146. 6 186.4 156. 2 





! The “Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities," 
formerly known as the “Cost of living index” measures average changes in 
retali prices of selected goods, rents, and services weighted by quantities 
bought in 1934-36 by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers 
in large cities whose incomes averaged $1,524 in 1934-36 

Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 699, Changes in Cost of Living in Large 
Cities in the United States, 1913-41, contains detailed description of methods 
used in constructing this index. Additional information on the consumers’ 
price index is given in a compilation of reports published by the Orfice of 
a Stabilization, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost 
of Living 

Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for each 
of the cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau and for each of the major 
groups of living essentials. Indexes for all large cities comnbined are available 
since 1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities 


varies from city to city but indexesare available for most of the 34 cities since 
World Warl 

? The group index formerly entitled “ Fuel, electricity, and ice" is now des- 
ignated “Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration”. Indexes are comparable with 
those previously published for “Fuel, electricity, and ice.” The subgroup 
“Other fuels and ice” has been discontinued; separate indexes are presented 
for “Other fuels” and “Ice.” 

+The miscellaneous group covers transportation (such as automobiles 
and their upkeep and public transportation fares); medical care (includin 
professiona! care and medicines); household operation (covering supplies an 
different kinds of paid services); recreation (that is, newspapers, motion 
pictures and tobacco products); personal care (barber- and beauty-shop 
service and toilet articles) ; etc 

* Data not available 

' Rents not surveyed this month 
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TABLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City,' for Selected Periods 





















































[1935-39 = 100] 
City July 15, June 15,| May 15, Apr. 15 |Mar 15,| Feb. 15, Jan. 15,| Dec. 15, [Nov 48, ess 15, ‘Sept. 15, [Aug 15, .: 15, June 15,| Aug. 15, 
| 1950 | 1950 | 1950 | 1950 }2 1950 1960 1950 | 1949 ‘| 194 949 oo | 19 |? 49 | 1946 | 1930 
RN eae oe 172.5 | 170.2] 168.6 167.3 | 1 187 7.0 | “108.5 | 166.9] 1 ‘ws se 168. 5 160.6] 108.8 | 168.5 | 133.3 98.6 
Atlanta, Ga : (? () 160.3; rs (2) 13) () (?) 170.5 (®) @) 1723; @® 133.8 98.0 
Baltimore, Md os | () | 1743 (2) @) | 170.1 (3) (4) 170.9 (3) () 174.0 (3) @) 135.6 98.7 
Birmingham, Ala... 175.7 171.1 | 160.0] 167.7 168.4 | 1664] 1669] 168.4) 170.5] 170.3] 171.8) 1711 171.0 136. 5 08.5 
Boston, Mass . 168.4 | 166.2 163.2 | 162.3 162.0 | 160.7] 161.5} 162.7) 1640) 164.1 165. 4 163.8 | 1626) 127.9 97.1 
Buffalo, N. Y_.. 172.0] @ (@) | 166.3 (3) ® | 148] @ ) | 167.4] @ @) | 160.4] 1326] 985 
Chicago, I) nae 179.2 176.4 175.3 | 172.9 72.9] 1720] 1723] 173.2] 175.3 74.4 175.8 174.4] 173.9] 130.9 08.7 
Cincinnati, Ohio : } 173.4] 171.2) 160.7] 167.3 | 167.0] 167.2] 167.7] 167.8] 1683] 1687) 170.8) 1688) 1687] 1322 97.3 
Cleveland, Ohio. .. ? | (3) 170.1} (3) | 168.7 () (3) 170.3 (?) ®) 171.6 (3) 135.7 100. 0 
Denver, Colo , 169. 5 (? (3 |} 145.7 %) | @® | 1645 (?) (*) 164.6 ?) (*) 167.8 | 131.7 08.6 
Detroit, Mich... 176. 2 174.2 171 169. 5 168.3) 1681) 168.5 169 1 169.8 168.7 170.4 160. 9 170.4 136.4 98. 5 
Houston, Tex 175.1 173.1 172. 171.9 | 72.9 | 1720) 172.8) 173.2 173.3 | 172.0] 171.4 170.4 | 170.4 130.5 100. 7 
| | 
Indianapolis, Ind 175.1} @) ® | 10.9) @ | @ | 1m6] @ | @® | I7”1] @ @) 171.0 | 131.9] 980 
Jackson ville, Fla (3) |} 176.7 qa Qa ; 174.8 | (3) @) 175.5 | @) () 176.5 (2) () |} 1384 08. 5 
Kansas City, Mo 166.1 @) 2 | 411) @® (?) 160.6 @ (2) 161.1 () (4) 162. 1 129.4 4 
Los Angeles, Calif 168.2) 166.7 164. 7 14. 9 165.9 164.1 166.9 165. 4 166. 6 166. 5 167.1 | 166.8 167.2 136.1 100.5 
Manchester, N. H 173.1 (? ? | 167.1 () (®) 167.1 (3) (4) 169.3 ®) | (*) 170.0 134.7 97.8 
Memphis, Tenn . 169.9 ’ @ 169.4 (4) @) | 170.8 () (?) 172.7 (7) (%) 134.5 97.8 
Milwaukee, Wis ’ J 170.9 (a (?) 167.6 (4) (3) 168.4 (3) @) 14.9 (3) 131.2 97.0 
Minneapolis, Minn ’ 169.2 ; (7 | 167.1; @® (4) 167.4 (@) () 168.3 (3) (9) 129.4 0.7 
Mobile, Ala i 167.4 ’ » «| 1062) @ | (3) | i674} @2) (3) 169.2} @ (2) 132.9 98.6 
New Orleans, La 2 ’ 171 ’ Qa 170.6 (1) (2) 173.3 () () 173. 8 (%) 138.0 09.7 
New York, N. Y 170.0 167.0 165.4 164.5 164.0} 163.7 163.7 164.9 165. 8 165.9 167.5 166.8 167. 135. 8 | 990.0 
| } 
Norfolk, Va J ? 170.9 ’ ) | 167.1 mM | @® 168. 2 (®) @) 170. 2 (*) 135. 2 | 97.8 
Philade'phia, Pa... 171.5 169.7 l l 166.0 164.0 165.1 | 165.9 | 167.3 168. 6 168.9 169.6 168.7 | 167.5 132.5 7.8 
Pittsburgh, Pa ; 174.9 173.4 172.0 170.1 169. 5 160.5 | 160.9) 170.3 171.3 171.1 72.3 172.4 171.9 134.7 98.4 
Portland, Maine ses : 164. 5 ’ Qa | 163.7 | (4) (*) | 162.8 (3) (3) 1.9 (3) (3) 128.7 97.1 
Portland, Oreg....... 179.2 ’ ’ 174.8 Qa (3) 173.8|} @) @) 173.6 ?) (2) 4175.1 | 140.3 100.1 
Richmond, Va " " im.t; @ ’ i919} @ (@) 161.8; @ (2) 164.9 @) | @) 164.4 128.2 98.0 
Bt Louls, Mo (? 169.7 (? ’ 167.4 () () | 167.8 (*) (2) 168.9 (3) (?) 131.2 98. 1 
San Francisco, Calif 173.1 ’ ’ | 172.3 (3) (‘) | 171.5 | (?) (4) 173.0 (3) (7) 137.8 09.3 
Bavannah, Gu 177.2 ; ? 170.9 Q@ i @® | 169.1; © @ | 173.4) @® | @) | 173.3 140.6 99.3 
Scranton, Pa : 167 2 ® | m7; @ | @ 166.3 (4) @) | 169.5 (2) 132.2 96.0 
Seattle, Wash ’ 171.8 ’ (3) | 171.6 (4) Q@ 171.6 (3) ; @) | 170.8 (3) | 137.0 | 100.3 
Washington, D, O ; @ 165. 2 (3) ; &@ 4163.7 | ® | @ | 166.2 (3) () 166.0 (2) 133.8 | 08.6 
1 The indexes are based on time-to-time changes tn the cost of goods and 2) cities and in March, June, September, and December for 13 additional 
services purchased by moderate-income families in large cities. They do not cities; beginning July 1947 indexes were computed monthly for 10 cities and 
indicate whether it costs more to live In one city than in another once every 3 months for 24 additional cities according to a staggered schedule, 
* Through June 1447, consumers’ price indexes were computed monthly for § Corrected. 
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TABLE D-8: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of 
Commodities ! 
[1935-39 = 100) 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,' by Group, for Selected Periods 
[1935-39 = 100] 
Cere Meats | Fruits and vegetables 
als | Meats. | > 

——— Dairy | - $$$ — Fats | Sugar 

All and | poul Chick- aa ft Sees | Bever- 
Year and month | pods bakery| try, Beef ens | Fish br ~4 Eggs Con | ages — .§ 

prod-| and | Total| and | Pork | Lamb| eat Total | Fresh | 04 | Dried 

ucts | fish veal | } } 
naam wane } a SS a a ee ee en Se ee 
1923: Average | 124.0 | 105.5 | 101.2 ee] occcces 129.4 | 136.1 | 169.5 | 173.6 | 124.8 | 175.4 131.5 | 126.2 175.4 
1926; Average 137.4 | 115.7 | 117.8 127.4 | 141.7 | 210.8 | 226.2 | 122.9 | 152.4 | 170.4 | 145.0] 120.0 
1929: Average 132.5 | 107.6 | 127.1 131.0 | 143.8 | 169.0 | 173.5 | 124.3 | 171.0 | 164.8 | 127.2 114.3 
1932: Average | 86.5) 826 79.3 4.9 82.3 | 103.5 | 105.9 91.1 91.2 | 112.6 71.1 89.6 
1939: Average |} 92) 94.5) 96.6) 96.6/ 101.1) 88 99.5) 9.8) 1010) 959/ 910) 94.5) O51) 023) 83.3) 95.5) 87.7] 100.6 
August |} 9.5) 93.4) 05.7) 05.4) 996) 880) O88) 46) 996) 1) 0.7 24) 928) 91.6) 96.3) 49) 845 95.6 
1940: Average 06. 6 06.8 05.8; 04.4) 102.8); 81.1 99.7; 48 110.6 | 101.4 93.8 | 96.5 7.3 92.4 | 100.6 92.5 82.2 96.8 
1041: Average 105. § 97.9 | 107.6 | 106.5 | 110.8 | 100.1 | 106.6 | 102.1 | 112.0 | 112.2 | 103.2 | 104.2 97.9 | 106.7 | 101.5 94.0) 106.4 
December 113.1 | 102.6 | 111.1 | 109.7 | 114.4 | 103.2 | 108.1 | 100.5) 120.5 | 138.1 | 110.5 | 111.0 | 106.3 114.1 | 108.5) 114.4 
1942: Average 123.9 | 105.1 | 126.0 | 122.5 | 123.6 124.1 | 122.6 125.4 | 136.5 | 130.8 | 132.8 | 121.6 122.1 | 119.6) 126.5 
1043: Average 138.0 | 107.6 | 133.8 | 124.2 | 124.7 136.9 | 6.1 | 134.6 | 161.9 | 168.8 | 178.0 | 130.6 | | 124.8 | 126.1) 127.1 
1044: Average 136.1 | 108.4 | 120.9 | 117.0] 118.7 134.5 | 151.0 133.6 | 153.9 | 168.2 | 177.2 | 120.5 | 124.3 | 123.3 126.6 
1945: Average 139.1 | 100.0 | 131.2] 118.0 | 118.4 136.0 | 154.4 133.9 | 164.4 | 177.1 | 188.2 130. 2 | | 124.7 | 124.0 126.5 
August 140.9 | 109.1 | 131.8 | 118.1 | 118.5 136.4 | 157.3 133.4 | 171.4 183.5 | 196.2 130.3 124.7 | 124.0 | 126.6 

| | 
1946: Average | 150.6 | 125.0 | 161.3 150.8 | 150.5 | 148.2 163.9 | 174.0 165.1 | 168.8 | 182.4 | 190.7 | 140.8 | 190.4 | 139.6 | 152.1 143.9 
June | 14 122.1 | 134.0 | 120.4 | 121.2 | 114.3 | 139.0] 162.8 147.8 | 147.1 | 183.5 | 106.7 | 127.5 72.5 | 125.4] 126.4] 136.2 
November 187.7 | 140.6 | 203.6 | 197.9 | 191.0 | 207.1 | 205.4 9 198. 5 201.6 | 184.5 | 182.3 | 167.7 | 251.6 | 167.8 | 244.4] 170.5 

| | | i | 

i | | | | | 
1047: Average | 193.8 | 155.4 213.6 | 215.9 | 220.1 | 183.2 | 271.4 | 186.2 | 200.8 | 199.4 | 201.5 | 166.2 | 263.5 | 186.8 197.5 | 180.0 

| | | | | | | 
1948: Average 210.2 | 170.9 258.5 | 222.5 | 246.8 | 203.2 | 312.8 | 204.8 | 208.7 | 205.2 | 212.4 | 158.0 | 246.8 | 205.0 | 195.5 174.0 

| | | | | 
1949: Average... 201.9 | 169.7 241.3 191.5 | 314.1 | 186.7 -2 | 2081 | 218.8 227.4 | 220.7 | 1484] 176.4 
July e-| 201.7 | 169.5 245.3 182.8 | 307.7 | 182.2 1 | 210.2} 221.2 | 228.1 | 208.2 | 141.0] 176.2 
August 202.6 | 169.4 246.3 191.5 08.9 | 184.9 | 2 | 21.9) 211.4 | 220.6 | 208.8 | 144.0 176.5 
September 204.2 | 169.7 249 192.5 | 311.9 | 185.3 | 6 | 199.8 | 209.0 230.1 | 211.0 | 148.3] 176.8 
October 200.6 | 169.1 248.2 184 6 | 306.8 | 186.7 | 8 194.5 | 202.3 | 228 213.8 | 144.5) 177.5 
November 270 8 | 169.2 248 184.5 | 300 6 | 186.4 8 | 220 | 2127 224.7 | 265.3 | 130.7) 178.9 
Decem ber 197.3 | 169.2 245.2 179.5 | 290.0 186. 2 0 198 208. 0 224 292.5 | 136.7) 178.8 

| | 
1950: January 194.0 | 169.0 242.3 | 177.3 | 234.3 | 1589 | 301.9 2.3 | 204.8 | 217.2} | 200.5} 135.2] 178.9 
February 194.8 | 169.0 241.9 | 184.0 | 238.6 | 165.1 203, 7 1.1 | 199.1 | 210.0 4 | 304.5 | 133.5) 178.0 
March 196.0 | 169.0 244.5 | 188.9 | 246.7 | 180.4 | 302.5 .2 | 195.2 | 204.8 5 | 311.6 | 134.2) 176.9 
April 104. ¢ 160 245.8 85.9 | 252.1 187.5 7.4 f 20.5 | 211.8 4 | 307.¢ 135. 2 175. 2 
Nf Vy m3 ] f { 4.9 “ao. 7 x 7 2 4 4 a 5 2 oF 7 09, 2 137.3 | 174 nH 
J 204.6 | 169.6 ‘ 8. 84.6 | 2 19.1 72] 233.4] 1 | 295.6 | 129.6] 174.3 
( l Hf ~ ' a0. 4 6 ; 20.8 | 238.3 t 14/141 176.0 








The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained monthly 
during the first three days of the week containin @ fifteenth of the month, 
through voluntary reports from chain and independent retail food dealers 
Articles included are selected to represent food sales to moderate-income 
families 

The indexes, based on the retail prices of 50 foods, are computed 
fixed-base-weighted-aggregate method, using weights representing (1 
tive importance of chain and indey jent store sales, in computing city aver- 
age prices; (2) food purchases by families of wage earners and moderate 





by the 


re 








income workers, in computing city indexes; and (3) population weights, in 
combining city aggregates in order to derive average prices and indexes for all 
cities combined. 

Indexes of retail food prices in 56 large cities combined, by commodity 
groups, for the years 1923 through 1948 (1935-39 100), may be found in Bulle- 
tin No. 965, “Retail Prices of Food, 1948,"’ Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. 
‘partment of Labor, table 3, p. 7 Limeographed tables of the same 
lata, by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon request 
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TABLE 


Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods, by City 














. July 

. ity 1950 
United States............... 210.0 
Atlanta, Ga — 205.0 
Baltimore, Md ‘ 223.9 
Birmingham, Ala 201.9 
Boston, Mass | 24.2 
Bridgeport, Conn...........) 212.6 
Buffalo, N. Y_.............. | 208.0 
4 See } 209.1 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa '._. 215.6 
Charleston, 8. C eta 193.5 
Chicago, Il ee | 218.0 
Cincinnati, Ohio. _.......... 212.9 
Cleveland, Ohio = 219.4 
Columbus, Obio | 192.9 
Dallas, Tex wenaneneo-| 207.9 
Denver, Colo -----| 208.6 


Detroit, Mich 

















Fall River, Mass.......... 
Houston, Tex_............. 
Indianapolis, Ind _- 
Jackson, Miss.! 
Jacksonville, Fla........... 213.5 
Kansas City, Mo......._- | 196.1 
Knoxville, Tenn.'__. 228.8 
Little Rock, Ark _... } 205.5 
Los Angeles, Calif. - 204.1 
Louisville, Ky 199.8 
Manchester, N. H....__. 207.1 
Memphis, Tenn 212.0 | 
Milwaukee, Wis 213.8 | 
Minneapolis, Minn...__._. 198.3 | 
Se 205.3 | 
ee 206. 5 
New Haven, Conn_.._.._. 206. 3 
New Orleans, La... ..... 218.3 
New York, N. Y........ 209.9 
 §, a 211.7 
Omaha, Nebr......... ee 201.6 
Peoria, Il piedindbiaiel 226. 2 
Philadelphia, Pa.......... 205. 9 
Pittsburgh, Pa............. 213.2 | 
Portland, Maine........._. 199.1 | 
Pertiand, Oveg..-..<.<.<<<- 225. 0 
Providence, R. U...........- 216. 5 
Richmond, Va..........- . 201.7 
Wachestet, I. F< cccccsscoss 204. 5 | 
0 OOS 223.8 
St. Paul, Minn... -......... 14.3 
Balt Lake City, U Bes 201.3 
San Francisco, Calif. ...... 217.1 
Gavenmeh, GB....ccccccece 214.8 | 
J 
0! 211.0 
Seattle, Wash...... 211.3 | 
Springfield, Il! 223. 5 
Washington, D. © 207.0 
Wichita, Kans.'.._.......... 216. 6 
Winston-Salem, N. _..| 200.7 
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200 
195 
212 
196 
206 
206, 
186. 
223 


210 


[1985-39== 100) 
Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. 
1950 1950 | 1950 1950 | 1949 
196.6 | 196.0] 194.8 196.0 | 197.3 3 
192. 6| 193.8 190.9 "192 5 194 7 
206.1 | 2065| 250} 2086) 20a! 
189.6] 180.8) 184.5) 186.4 190. 5 
188.4 | 187.7] 1848] 186.6] 189.5 
197.8} 197.0] 192.5 195.5 | 197.0 
| 
193.3 | 193.0] 1896 | 189.8; 189.3 
198.5} 195.9 | 194.8 | 194.1 194.1 
202.3 | 201.9} 201.0 200.3] 200.3 
185.2] 186.1) 183.3 | 135.3 | 187.9 
201.5} 201.5] 198.6 | 199.9 | 202.2 
| | 
196.7 197.9} 196.8 197.4 | 197.3 
203.1 | 201.6] 201.8] 202.6 203. 2 
179.1 | 1790] 177.7] 177.2] 179.3 
196.3 | 196.3 197.6 198. 4 21.9 
198. 6 | 198.9] 1982] 1068] 196.2 
194.2} 190.8] 190.4] 101.8] 193.4 
193.7] 1923] 190.7] 191.9] 193.8 
5.1 } 208.3 205.6 207.7 210.5 
192.6} 193.0] 191.2] 1023] 1945 
198.0} 196.7] 1961] 199.9] 204.5 
200.0 | 201.2] 1987] 200.7] 2028 
184.0] 183.2] 1827] 183.6] 184.5 
217.5 217.3} 2161] 216.7) 220.0 
14.6 | 1945] 104.5] 106.4] 197.0 
200.6 | 197.7] 1983] 201.4] 197.2 
183.4 | 184.2] 183.1] 183.7] 185.0 
192.1} 193.1] 189.9] 191.6] 1929 
201.3} 2027] 222] 23.1] 206.9 
197.6] 1982] 1966] 1963] 196.1 
187.9 | 188.1] 188.3] 189.1] 1887 
199.1] 1986] 1048] 196.4] 201.3 
193.4] 1920] 190.3] 1924] 196.1 
191.5 191.1 189.6 190.6 193.1 
209.3} 207.9] 2069] 209.6) 211.7 
197.1 | 195.7] 195.3] 195.9] 198.8 
197.0} 197.9] 195.0] 1948] 198.0 
190.8] 1904] 1889] 1898] 190.9 
28.8 208. 2 ma. 9 205.9 206. 5 
191. 5 191.9 189. 5 191.3 193. 5 
200.5 | 1987] 1988] 1997) 200.8 
187.8 | 190.8] 186.7] 187.3] 187.2 
213.0] 211.1] 211.8] 210.4] 206.3 
200.2 | 1994] 197.4] 198.3] 201.3 
188. 2 190 5 188.5 188.3 191.3 
189.6} 191.0] 190.0] 190.7] 192.0 
202.5 | 2045| 2029 2046] 206.2 
186.9 | 187.5] 186.8] 186.4] 186.0 
195. 1 196. 5 199. 4 198.7) 196.6 
212.9} 2116) 2122] 2143) 210.1 
200.5 | 200.0] 107.1] 197.0} 201.8 
192.6} 193.5] 191.0] 1024] 1932 
205.2 | 204.2] 205.6] 205.8] 203.1 
202.0} 201.5 | 201.4] 200.9} 201.6 
193.3 | 1936] 193.6] 1944] 196.1 
204.2 | 206.8 | 205.1] 205.9 | ad 
191.5 | 191.8; 1886] 191.0] 196.3 
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420 D: PRICES AND COST OF LIVING MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods 





| Aver- Indexes 1935-39 = 100 

age 

Commodity | price | | 
| July | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Aug. 

1950 | 1950 | 1950 | 1950 | 1950 | 1950 | 1950 | 1950 | 1049 | 1949 | 1049 | 1949 | 1949 | 1040 = | 1939 







































































| | | 
Cereals and bakery products: | | | | | 
Cereals | Cents H | | 
Flour, wheat... ....6 pounds_.| 49.2 100.6 | 190.4 | 190.1 | 189.2 | 188.2] 187.7 | 187.3 | 186.6 | 186.3 | 184.8 | 184.2 | 183.6 | 183.9 82.1 
Corn flakes...........-. 11 ounces 16.7 | 176.9 | 176.3 | 176.7 | 176.6 | 176.7 | 177.3 | 177.8 | 177.9 177.7 | 177.3 | 177.8 | 178.0 | 179.0 92.7 
Corn meal... -.-------pound..| 9.0 | 188.5 | 180.6 | 178.7 | 175.9 | 175.8 | 175.8 | 177.7 | 178.2 | 1782 | 179.8 | 182.2 | 182.4 | 181.7 90.7 
Rice '. ae . do....| 16.4! 91.9] 928] 926 92.5 | 92.2 24) 022) 985) O41 98.4 | 103.3 | 106.1 | 1049) (@ 
Rolled oats # 20 ounces._| 16.0 | 145.6 | 145.5 | 145.8 | 145.8 | 146.2 | 146.2 | 146.4 | 146.7 | 147.4 | 148.0 | 148.1 | 148.4 | 149.0 ® 
Bakery products | | | | 
Bread, white.........----.pound..| 14.2 | 166.1 | 163.9 | 164.1 | 164.1 | 163.9 | 163.9 | 163.8 | 164.0 | 164.1 | 164.1 | 164.2 | 164.1 | 1642] 93.9 
Vanilla cookies. ............ do } 45.1 | 192.8 | 101.1 | 191.1 | 189.6 | 189.6 | 190.0 | 189.9 | 190.6 | 100.4 | 190.1 | 193.2 | 191.3 | 190.8 (*) 
Meats, poultry, and fish: | 
Meats | | 
Beef | 
Round steak.........-. ..d0 100.3 | 207.1 | 288.7 | ; 256.1 | 252.9 | 249.2 | 252.1 | 257.5 | 262.2 | 260.8 | 260.2 | 264.7 | 263.1 102.7 
SP Tivnsscnssencaane do. 78.4 | 972.5 | 264.4 2 | 241.4 | 239.4 | 237.0 | 238.5 | 2421 | 244.2 | 243.7 | 241.7 | 287.8 | 237.0) 97.4 
Chuck roast....... ...do 65.5 | 202.2 | 281.1 | 265.1 | 249.9 | 248.9 | 245.7 | 245.1 | 254.5 | 260.3 | 261.3 | 253.8 | 248.1 | 249.6 97.1 
Hamburger *............do. 58.4 | 188.8 | 181.5 7 | 167.4 | 166.2 | 164.6 | 164.6 | 165.7 | 166.8 | 166.8 | 168.0 | 167.2 | 167.2 ® 
Veal | | | | 
Cutlets do | 109.9 | 275 271.3 | 264.8 | 258.4 | 262.1 | 261.4 | 255.8 | 248.3 | 250.8 | 252.1 | 264.6 | 252.6 249. 7 101.1 
Pork | | 
TID... cena cemenuainutie do....| 80.1 | 270.3 | 244.8 | 230.4 | 207.3 | 210.6 | 201.4 | 186.9 | 1827 | 201.6 | 228.3 | 264.0 | 253.6 | 234.6 90.8 
Bacon, sliced ssenccsetccss § 171. ¢ 162.1 | 157 154.2 155.0 | 154.6 | 154.7 | 160.8 | 170.7 | 183.9 77. 173.5 | 169.4 80.9 
Ham, whole........--.--do...-| 67.7 | 290.4 | 2160 | 206.9] 193.5 | 198.0 | 195.2] 192.5 | 1942 | 195.1 | 208.5 | 233.0 | 232.7 | 2225] 927 
Salt pork ey a 4 14 160.3 | 152.5 | 148.3 152.2 | 149.9 | 153.2 | 160.0 | 181.8 | 176.1 | 171.3 | 160.5 | 163.1 69.0 
Lamb | | 
DE. .cccseeonsepensons - = 77. € 73. ¢ 272.9 mH. 9 256.2 | 250.6 | 242.4 | 238.1 | 230.9 | 245.8 | 250.1 | 258.7 | 251.7 .7 05.7 
Poultry a a 189.4 | 184.6 | 183.8 | 187.5 | 180.4 | 165.1 | 158.9 | 170.5 | 184.5 | 184.6 | 192.6 | 191.5 | 182.8 04.6 
Frying chickens: * 
New York dressed *_.... ----40....| 48.2 inn lak . ca een a ee (O) 
Dressed and drawn '....do....| 59.7 j . 7 : = see a ot ® 
Fish: | | } 
Fish (fresh, frozen)* Sink © 275.8 | 274.1 | 270.6 | 276.0 | 281.2 | 265.1 | 272.2 | 267.1 | 266.4 | 268.4 | 260.1 | 254.4 | 251.1 08.8 
Salmon, pink *... 16-ounce can 42.7 25.5 | 32 ! 327.8 | 328. 2 332.1 | 345.6 | 355.9 | 350.8 | 367.9 | 385.7 | 428.8 | 434.1 | 439.0 07.4 
Dairy products 
Rutter woee--eeee----POUNd..| 71.1 | 195.5 | 195.4 | | 197.5 | 200.6 | 201 201.8 | 201.9 200.4 | 200.1 | 1985/1929] 84.0 
Cheese oocee-G0..../ 51.1 | 236.3 | 226.2 | 7 | 2289 | 230.1 | 230.7 | 231.1 | 232.2 232.2 | 230.2 | 228.6 | 225.8 92.3 
Milk, fresh (delivered)........-quart_-| 20.1 | 164.1 | 160.1 | 161.7 | 165.4 | 166.9 | 167.9 | 171.1 172.3 | 169.8 | 169.8 | 168.4 97.1 
Milk, fresh (grocery) . ---d0....] 18.7 | 165.5 | 161.¢ } 165.0 | 168.4 | 169.7 | 170.2 | 173.4 175.6 | 174.1 | 174.6] 1722] 963 
Milk, evaporated “14}4-ounce can |} 12.4 173.8 | 174.1 | 174.4 | 174.9 | 174.8 | 175.1 | 175.7 176.3 | 177.3 | 177.5 | 179.2 93.9 
Eggs: Exes, fresh o-ee----G0s0n../ 56.9 | 164.3 | 149.1 | 150.5 | 156.2 | 141.1 | 182.3 | 178.0 227.8 | 232.6 2 | 204.1 90.7 
Fruits and vegetables | 
Fresh fruits | | 
Apples....... nee... 4 47.0 07.5 | 260.0 | 221.9 | 206 ¢ 187.7 | 178.6 | 174.9 | 165.8 | 165.0 | 184.7 | 192.1 | 248.1 81.6 
OT... cammngnennnted ..do } 16.2 | 268.4 | 272.2 | 274.8 | 274.8 | 278.5 | 278.3 | 273.1 | 273.9 | 277.9 | 273.9 | 271.4 | 275.0 | 280.7 97.3 
Oranges, size 200 ------dozen..| 51 181.8 | 172.¢ 167.9 173.2 | 177.1 | 176.3 | 156.5 | 146.8 | 167.3 | 105.3 | 183.4 | 200.1 | 215.5 96. 9 
Fresh vegetables | 
Beans, green saceose-=-pound..| 17.9 | 164 153.9 | 211.4 | 201.8 | 180.4 | 219.2 | 274.9 | 245.9 | 198.1 | 137.4] 156.4] 154.1] 1685) 61.7 
Cabbage sicbieieaaaeale 6.0 | 157.1 | 173.0 | 172.4] 167.4 | 178.2] 169.6 | 173.9 | 164.0 143.0 | 147.9 | 168.1 | 176.3 | 164.2] 103.2 
Carrots am bunch 10.5 5.2 | 181.5 | 17831 175.5 | 177.0] 184.3 | 202.6] 206.8 | 219.9 | 202.0] 197 191.3 | 187.2 84.9 
Lettuce. . 2 ove head 11 140.7 | 167.5 | 189.5 | 158.8 | 155.8 | 170.9 | 220.1 | 158.3 | 222. 9 | 199.7 | 254.7 | 200.3 | 156.5 97.6 
Onions. . eco pound 8.1 | 197.0 | IN 161.2 | 143.8 5 | 184.8 | 216.9 | 220.9 | 204.9 | 191.9 | 170.3 | 160.3 | 186.6 86.8 
Potatoes ----15 pounds._| 78 217.4 | 220.6 | 208.9) 199 1 4} 195.6 | 196.5 | 195.3 | 194.1 | 196.0 | 208.4 | 222.1 | 233.5 91.9 
Spinach attained pound | aD) e (1*) i) ee ee) ee 206. 8 193.0 177.2 118.4 
Sweet potatoes I 10.2 | 106.4 | 207.4 | 218.5 | 210.2 | 200.5 | 205.5 | 205.6 | 195.8 | 182.6 | 183.0 | 206.1 | 270.8 | 322.6 115.7 
Tomatoes " do 217.9 | 212.8 | 153.8 | 177.2] 141.4 | 157.4 | 168.3 | 175. 168.8 300.0} © ‘O) (*) ‘Oy 
Canned fruits j | | | 
Peaches No. 244 can 27.4 | 142.4 | 140.0 | 138.4 | 138.6 | 139.4 | 140.1 | 141.8 | 148.2 149.8 | 152.4 | 155.5 | 158.3 | 161.6 92.3 
Pineapple . do 172.8 | 171.9 | 171.9 | 173.1 | 173.9 | 173.6 | 174.2 | 175.2 | 177.0 | 179.4 | 180.9 | 183.0 | 183.7 96.0 
Canned vegetabies : | | | | 
‘orn No. 2 can 17.1 137. ¢ 138. 4 | 137.3 | 138.8 | 139.7 | 142.1 144.1 | 149.8 | 152.4 | 153.1 | 155.1 | 155.3 | 155.7 88.6 
Peas'* ..--No. 303 can 0.6 | 112.7 | 14.3 | 113.6 | 114.7 | 114.8 | 114.0 | 113.1 | 112.5 | 192.6 | 122.8 | 112.3 | 112.9 | 113.5 89.8 
Tomatoes .«--No, 2 cat 14.5 | 161.2 | 161.7 | 161.7 | 159.9 | 159.3 | 157.7 | 158.2 | 157.8 | 158.4] 158.4 | 188.8 | 161.4] 171.8] 02.8 
Dried fruits: Prunes pound 24 236.0 | 237.5 | 236.6 | 234.9 | 232.9 | 231.7 | 232.5 | 231.8 | 230.7 | 232.0 | 231.3 230.2 | 228.9 04.7 
Dried vegetables — beans..do 14.9 | 203.4 | 292.4 | 202.7 | 201.9 | 202.9 |} 204.3 | 206.9 | 209.0 | 211.7 | 219.2 224.4 | 224.7 | 223.1 83.0 
Beverages: Coffee. .... dc 76.4 9 | 295.1 | 208.6 | 307.0 11.0 | 303.9 | 208.9 | 291.9 264.8 | 213.4 | 210.6 | 2084 | 207.8 93.3 
Fats and olls | | | } } 
Lard do 17.7 | 118.8 | 115.9 | 112.6 | 109.5 | 110.6 | 110.0 | 113.1 | 114.2] 119.3 130.4 | 133.9 | 129.4 | 120.1 65.2 
liy trogen sted veg. shortening “ do 2 156.9} 1 2 | 151.7 | 148.6 | 147.4 | 146.3 | 148.8 | 154.3 | 158.5 | 150.1 | 159.3 | 158.9 | 162.7 93.9 
Salad dressing pint 4.4 | 1422] 142.2] 14 139.1 | 137.7 | 138.0 | 138.3 | 138.6 | 139.3 | 140.9 | 142.6 | 139.3] 140.2] @ 
Margarine pound 2u.8 163.7 61.3 | 160.8 | 160.2 | 156.6 | 154.4 | 155.3 | 156.1 | 157.9 | 161.0 | 171.8 | 163.0 | 157.7 93.6 
Sugar and sweets | | | | | 
Sugar 5 pounds 17.5 | 176.9 | 175.2 | 175.4 | 176.1 | 177.8 | 178.8 | 170.8 | 170.7 | 179.8 | 178.4 | 177.7 | 177.4 | 177.1 95.6 
‘July 1047 = 10 pene pete a t computed. 
SIndex not computed ® Discontinu October 1949 
§ February 1943 . October |} 19m 1K 
4 Not priced in earlier period 8 First inclusion in retail foo price index 
§' New specificat introduced in April 149 place of roasting chickens. fan ntroduced in April 1950, in place of No. 2 
* Priced in 2 cities. 2 i r 
'Priced in 27 cities. % Formerly published as shortening in other containers. 


# 1098-20 = 11K 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,' by Group of Commodities, for Selected Periods 


{1926 1001 
















































































| | all 
a A = es | AN | modi- 
} i | ide uel | yy Chem- | ts- Remi. _| com- | 
All | parm — | Tex- | and —— Bufld- | teals sy cella: | pew —— —— | modi- | — 
Year and month | com prod- | Foods | leather tile light- | etal ing and nish- | "928 | mate fac. | tured | tesez-| cept 
modi. | a | prod- | ing mate | allied ~ com | cept 
ties 3 ucts | | prod- | ‘aces | mete prod: rials | prod- ing modi- | Tals | tured | prod: | farm | = 
ucts rials | ucts ucts | 2000S | “ties articles; ucts prod. | pred 
’ 
ucts and 
foods ! 
oous <> SS eae | } 
i | rane 
1913° Average......| 60.8] 71.5 | 64.2 | 68.1] s73] 613} 908) 567] a2] ser] oa] as 749 | 09.4| 090) mo 
1914: July | 67.3] 71.4] 6290 60 7 55.3 85 7 70.1 529 77 47 88.1 67.3 67.8 “9 65.7 | 65.7 
1918 November | 19683] 1903 1.6] 1316) 1426] 1143 143.5 101.8] 1780 992] 1423) 1888) 1627] 12304] 181.0] 1299 
1920: May eo 167.2 149.8 473) 1982 | 188.2] 1598) 155.5 164 4 173.7 | 143.3 176. 5 163.4 253 0 157.8) 1654) 170.6 
1929: Average......| 95.3] 104.9 99.9; 100.1 WO. 4 83.0 100. 5 05.4 04.0 “4.3 82.6 7.5 689; 4.5 03.3 91.6 
1932: Average... 64.8 | 482) 61.0 72.9 49 70.3 80.2 71.4 73.9 75.1 “4 55.1 59.3 70.3 68.3 70, 2 
1039: Average . 77.1 65.3 70.4 95.6 69.7 73.1 44 9 5 76.0 86.3 74.8 70.2 77.0 80.4 70.5 81.3 
August .......] 75. 0 61.0 67.2 92.7 67.8 72.6 3.2 89.6 74.2 85.6 73.3 66.5 74.5 79.1 77.9 80.1 
1040: Average a 78.6 67.7 71.3 100.8 73.8 71.7 05. 8 04.8 77,0 88.5 77.3 71.9 70.1 81.6 80.8 83.0 
1941: Average... 87.3 82.4 82.7 108.3 84.8 76.2 99.4 103.2 84.4 44.3 82.0 83.5 84.9 89.1 88.3 89.0 
December - .. 8 6 04.7 90.5) 1148 918 7% 4] 1033] 1078 0.4) 1011 87 6 92.3 1 04.6 3.3 3.7 
1942 Average 08.8 105 9 oo 6 117.7 69 78 5 1m 8 1102 95.5 102.4 80.7 100.6 92 6 o8 6 97.0 05.5 
1943: Average......) 103.1 1226) 1066) 117.5 07.4 8O8 | 103.8] 1114 04.9) 102.7 922) 112.1 929) 1001 98.7 06.9 
1944: Average --| 104.0 13.3 | 104.9 116.7 fs. 4 83.0 108.8 115.5 95.2 104.3 93.6) 113.2 4.1 100.8 00.6 8.5 
| 
1945: Average. ..... } 105.8 128 2 1062] 118.1 100.1 84.0 104.7 117.8 95.2 104.5 04.7) #1168 95.9 101.8 100.8 09.7 
August....... | 105.7 126.9 106.4 118.0 00.6 84.8) 104.7 117.8 95.3 104.5 4.8) 116.3 95.5) 101.8 100. 9 99.9 
1946: Average......; 121 1] 1489 130.7 137.2 116.3 90.1 115.5 | 1326 101.4 111.6] 1003) 1347] 110.8 116.1 14.9 109.5 
June ----| 1129] 140.1 112.9 122.4 1% 2 87 8 112.2) 20.9 06.4 104 5 126.3 105. 7 107 3 106.7 105.6 
November... 139.7 169 8 165.4 172 5 131 6 5 130.2 145.5 118.9 118 2} 106.5 153.4 129.1 164.7 132.9 120.7 
1947: Average -}| 152.1 181.2 168.7 82.4 141.7] 108.7 145.0 | 179.7 127.3 131.1 115.5) 165.6) 148.5 146.0) 145.5 135.2 
| 
1948: Average... 165.1 188.3 | 179.1 188. 8 149.8 134.2 163.6 | 199.1 135.7] 144.5 120.5 | 178.4 158.0; 159.4 159.8 151.0 
| 
1949; Average. ..... 155.0 | 165.5 161.4 180 4 140.4 131.7 170.2 | 193.4 118.6 145.3 112.3 143. 9 150.2; 151.2] 182.4 147.3 
July ----| 153 6 166. 2 161.3 177.8) 138.0] 190.1 167.9 19.0 118 0 142.0 110.3} 16%.2 146.0] 1498] 150.6 145 1 
August - | 129] 23 10.6) 178.9 138.1 128. 6 168.2) 18%.3 119 6 142.9 1% & 161.3 147.9 | 140.4) 180 6 | 145 0 
Sep tern ber |} 153.5 | 163.1] 1620] 181.1 139 6 128.9 1f8.2 | 189.4 117 6 1429 109.6 162.0 147 8 1.1) 161.2 | 1453 
October | 152.2 150.6} 150.6] 181.3] 138.0 130.6 167.3) 189.3 115.9 142.0 106.0 160.4 | 145.3 149.1 | 180.3 | 145.0 
November....]| 1516] 156.8] 158.9] 180.8] 138.0 130, 2 197.3 |} 189.6 115.8 143.4 109. 7 10. 4 | 145.1 148. 2 | 150.3} 145.0 
Decem ber 151.2 154.9 | 155.7 179.9 | 138.4 130. 4 167.8 190.4 115.2 144.2 110.7 159. 5 144.7 wy 150.1 145.4 
j | | 
1950: January | 151.5 | 14 7 | oe 1793) 13 5) 131.4 1AR 4 191 6 115.7 1447 110.0 1599 8) 1448 148.2 | 180 5 145 8 
February . 152.7 19.1] 156.7] 179.0 138.2] 1 1.3 | 168. ¢ 192.8 | 115.2 145.2 110.0 162.4) 1443 149.1 } 151.1 | 145.9 
Mar 152.7 59. 4 5.5 | 179.6] 137.3] 131.5] 168.5] 1942] 1163] 148.6] 110.7] 1628] 144.1 148.9) 1510) 146.1 
pril 152.9 159.3 155.3 179.4} 136.4 131.2 148.7 194.8] 117.0) WEB] 1126 162.5 | 143.9 149.4! 161.2! 146.4 
May 1 ) 14.7 159.9 181.0 136.1 | 132.1 | ° 180.7 OR. 1) 118.4] 146.46 | 314.7 166. 3 144.6) 152.2 153.7 147.6 
June 157.3 145.9 162.1 182. 6 136.8 132.7 | ¢ © 202.1 114.5 | ¢ 146.9 114.8 167.7 148.1) 153.5 155.2 148.8 
July 162.9 176.0 171.4 187.0 142.8 | 133.4 | 07.2 118.1 | 149.0) 119.0 175.8 152.6; 158.0); 159.7 151.5 
' BLS wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary available in summary form since 1947 for all commodities: all commodities 
markets They are prices charged by manufacturers or producers or are less farm products and foods; farm products; foods; textile products, fuel and 
prices prevailing on organized exchanges. The weekly index is calculated lighting materials; metals and metal products; building materials, and 
from |-day-a-week prices; the monthly index from an average of these prices. chemicals and allied products, Weekly indexes are also available for the 
Monthly indexes for the last 2 months are preliminary subgroups of grains, livestock, and meats 
» indexes currently are computed by the fixed base aggregate method, 1 Includes current motor vehicle prices beginning with October 1946. The 
with weights representing quantities produced for sale in 1929-31. (For a rate of production of motor vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the monthly 
letalled description of the method of calculation see “Revised Method of average rate of civilian production in 1941, and in accordance with the an 
Calculation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index,” in nouncement made in September 1946, the Bureau introduced current prices 
the Journal of the American Statistical Association, December 1837.) for motor vehicles in the October calculations. During the war, motor 
Mirneographed tables are available, upon request to the Bureau, giving vehicles were not produced for general civilian sale and the Bureau carried 
month! y indexes for major groups of commodities since 1890 and for subgroups April 1942 prices foward in each computation through September 1946 
and economic groups since 1913. The weekly wholesale price indexes are ¢ Corrected 
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TaRLe D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,! by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 


[1926 = 10°] 














Group and vr - aa = GEE oe — —_——— SS | - eS eee 
( May Apr Mar Fet Jan Dee Nov Oct Sept Aug July June Aug 
U modities 9 ) 1 1 152.9 152.7 52.7 151.5 151.2 151.6 152.2 152.9 | ¢153.6 112.9 75.0 
Farm products ) ‘ 159.3 150 4 4.7) 154.9) 156.8) 150.6 162.3 | 164.2) 1401 1.0 
Grains 0 69. 6 1 2 1). 9 156.4 155 3 1M). 4 1M. 1 151.8 B15 
Livestock and poult 8 M4. ¢ 178 17% 187. 169, f 177.7 186.3 188. 5 137 4 44.0 
Lis ck ‘ 8 197.9 ? f 192 ( 187 188.3 197.6 2. € 20.4 143.4 67.7 
, ltry 2 =o a4 SO 7 81.4 ea? “1 1 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 3) qa 
Other farm product 5 ! 143.7 144.2 +2 +4 142 ¢ 14 148.2 148.8 150.1 155.0 137.8 60. 1 
Fygs' ) Sh. 4 0.7 4 8 86.0 1 132. § 147 146, 4 138. 7 07.3 oi 
k te { ,9 155.3 7 144.8 158 7 158.9 159.6 1 f 141.3 112.9 67. 2 
Dairy | jnete 418 ) ps Mi.1 “48 14a 8 +4 4.7 14. ¢ ] 152.7 149. 2 127.3 67.9 
‘ cts is. 0 145.9 sf ~ 144 144. ¢ 44 144. ¢ 143.7 142.8 146. 1 1M. 7 71.9 
Fruits and vevetat 130.2) 137.6 ‘ 1382) 1343 >4 | 130.7] 128.6 128.9 | 13 45.4 1361 58. 5 
‘ - 917 1 wn 6 ol é 104. f . 108. 9 0} 215.1) 210.7 212.2) 110.1 73.7 
Men ' 4.{ 17 f s » 212.9 219. € 2 4 224.4 7.3 116 6 7 1 
I y ; wo i) 2 7 a6. 8 atl Qe 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , a 
Other “ i ) 1m 8 29 131 132. ¢ 139. ¢ 7.4 137.8 136. 5 5 3.1 60.3 
Hidesa eather pr ts 3 8 81.0 170.4 a ) 179 1 ) 180. 8 181 181.1 178.9 177.8 122. 4 92.7 
8 a5. 0 1s4.3 184 u4.3 a4 8 Is4 183.4 183.8 183. 8 33.8 129 5 190.8 
es ar skins 4 87.2 04 SS 1xo @ 199.5 2 t 24.8 104 5 184.7 121 8 77.2 
her ‘ 79.1 77. ¢€ g 1 7.0 176. 4 7 173.7 75.4 1107 84.0 
Other leather 5 3.1 13.1 143.1 1 13.1 143 1 141.1 141.1 141.1 141.1 141.1 42.4 115.2 97.1 
Text ucts s I ‘ 198.5) 138.4) 138 138 9 138. 1 8 09.2 67.8 
hing 4.8 43.8 ' 43.9 ‘ 144.2) 1446 18 4.8!) 144.8) 1203 81.5 
( t R 1s l ! 0 8 8 4 178.7 178.4 177.9 17% 174.8 ! 2 167.3 39 4 65.5 
W ery j rwear 7 “ - S 8 a4 a4 m4 24 a4 a4 "58 61. 5 
t , and 4 ) ; ’ ‘ Ff ) ‘ f wi 2 oR, K 
M4 ‘ 4 ‘ 49.9 ’ 49.2 49.2 49.2 44.2 ¥ 44.3 
\ and worsted 1s 146. 1 7 iM 14 ‘ 180.4) 1 157. ¢ 112.7 75.5 
0 sutile f s f 8 171.7 7 1" 6) I8l.5 80.9 | 178.8 12.3 63.7 
fuel and ligt rin { ! ! 4 1.5 4 ! { 2 ys 129. f 1 a7 8 79 
uel an + : ; , 8 1259 ¢| 108) ty 
' } m4 ’ ‘ 192.4) 191.2 88.8 88.9 129 8 A 
ke f f 2 2 BP; 2 222 3.5 104. 2 
Fiectricity 8 67.9 Ho ¢ 6S S 7 ‘7.2 758 
Olas Hs xs S74 x R72 SS ‘ RO RS. 9 S 79 aa? 
r and products ‘ 1 ‘ ‘ 4 198 . 1 ) ] 1 109. 7 ] 64.0 517 
Metals a ‘ ’ 2 } 168.7 8.5 168.4) 167.8! 167 7 168.2} 1682) 167.9] 112.2 93.2 
Aer ’ 

“ . ‘ a4 142 ¢ 1 143.1 143. ¢ 143.8 143.9 ‘ 104 93. 5 
‘ ery ‘ 15.8 ¢ 14 145. ¢ $5.7 14¢ 146.4 146.4 l 104 9 04.7 
I 7 8 ‘ ‘ 4 { - { "1 5 1 

J "4 2 Ss 

J . “4 6 % 5.9 

| ‘ 7 2.7 8 ) 
M si; N77 2 135 § 92.5 
Pn . 84.7) 186.7) 186.7) 18 8 8 : 142 8 95.6 
Penake ) . 133.8] 134.7) 134.9] 1 } 7 7| 1043 77.4 
N f “ 148.4 29 5 } 2 1 ° 1 1 ’ ) »1 2 74 6 
I ga ati { l 7 s 151.7 134. 154. f 4. f 154. ¢ 4.7 154.7 106 { 79.3 
Bul et 1 9 4° x f } 4 189. ¢ 189.3 189. 4 188 18 129 9 R0.6 
Brick 163. 4 1.¢ 161.9) 161.8 8; 161.5 ! 121 3 90. 5 
Cr t { 19 18 4.5 M4 134 1 1 102.6 91.3 
' . ‘ . a5. 2 8 2.0; 279.8 77. 4 277.4 17A | 0.1 
I . 7 2 } 1 141.4 144 4 145.4 m € 82.1 
~ 8 ‘ S 128 . 8 138 . 8 2 3 2.9 
I 10.5 ‘ 144. ¢ 147.2 } 152.8 155.8 120 9 718 
’ . { ? ( 14. 1M { 1.7 1.7 106 0 7.3 
4 t 1 » 5 TSR 1785 a 5 | 1291 197.3 
( I 2 170 8 | 160.2) 168.¢ 168. 1 168 l 8.8 118.4 89.5 


t sls o t 

icts ' ' 1 114.7 115.2 115.8 1! 117 ! . 06 4 74.2 

( sls i i ‘ 1 l 2 S | ys 0 83.8 

Drug and 
eutica) me ! 2 121.5) 1 123.1) 1 ! 124.7) 1094 77 

Fer s 1 ‘ 74 118 1 { 8 "7 827 asf 
Mixed f s ! l 7 x } A 84.6 73.1 

Oils at 118.2) 118 1 4 8 192.1 40. 6 
Housefur ng é ls i i 145.8 14 12 1447 144.2 143.4 14 142.9 1 ) 14 110.4 85.6 
F s 152 is! § I 149.9 49.2 ‘ 149.1 114 5 90.0 
Fur ‘ 4 137.8 l 8 1 7 l f ® 108. 6 81.1 

M tsce 8 ‘ ‘ 7) 109.7) 1 ! 8 8. 5 73.3 
Tire ‘ ee 8 fi 4 ‘ 5 ' ‘ f 6 - 5O 5 
Cat f ’ “4 18 1 | > 7 27.8 68 4 
Pa . ? I ! 8 8 ‘4 0 
.... ; 4 ' 7.1| 1464!) 1464] 14682! 146.4] 1156) 662 

! 1 ! 1 ‘ 107 3 83.9 

8 8 x8 835.8 ~ ’ 5 ¥ 154 1 69 6 

I , . & 1 s 4 1.8 46 2 (49 

- 1 , 1 101 0 "813 

! 126. € 27 2 101.3 78.9 
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' Re ndexes for dates prior to Aus Ust 1949 available upon request 
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E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor-Management Disputes ' 





Montb and year 


| Number of 


stoppages 


| Workers involved In stoppages 


| Man-days idle during month 


or year 











Percent of 























} 
| Beginning —_— _ | Beginning | | 
| in month or gh oy in month or | — —- Number estimated 
| year | year | = working time 
| 
935-39 (average) 0 | i, 130, 000 | 16, 900, 000 | 0.27 
g45 9 | Seas | 3. 470. OOO F 38, 000, OOO 47 
| | SR RT SE A eR 4, 985 | a (| aarti | 136. 000 000 | 1.43 
47 3, 693 ceaaiaiall 2 170, 680 |....-...-- * 34, GOO, Ox 4) 
948 = RE ii elmaaRe ceo tet 1, B40, (nw $4, 100, nA | -37 
yay 0 eet anameter 3, 030, 000 |_. 50, 500, 000 . 59 
j | } | 
1949: July 602 | 110, 000 249. 900 | 2 350, 000 a8 
August rleinapinlaied shinai teil te tate nae coalitions 643 | 134. OOK 232, 000 | 2, 140, 000 | 2 
Ser tember Bue 607, 000 603, 000 6, 270, 000 | 8? 
October 475 870. 000 977, 000 | 7. 500, 000 | 2.49 
November B88 | 56, 600 | 914, 000 | 6, 270, 000 | 05 
December 323 | 45, 500 | 417, 000 | 1, 350, 000 0 
1950: January? 340 185, 00K 800, 000 2, 400, 000 | 38 
February ? 325 | 75, 000 | 515. 000 | 7, 850, 000 | 1. 27 
| REE TA 400 80, 000 | 530, 000 | 3, 750, 000 | 4 
April? F | 160, 000 | uN 3. 150. 000 47 
May? 650 | 225 a | 5), 000 | 3.00) COO 40 
June? 650 | on, O00 | 400, 000 2.7%). 000 36 
July? ta ee ¢ | 225, 000 400, 000 2, 900, 000 41 
1 All known work st pages, arising out of !abor-management disputes wre shifts in establishments directly involved in a stopt They do not 
it volving six or more workers and continuing as 'ong as 4 full day or shift measure the indirect or secondary effects on other establis! nts or indus- 
nel ) reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Figures on “work tries whose employees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 





ers involved” and “‘man-days idle” cover all workers made idle for one or 


? Preliminary estimates. 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for New Construction ' 


[Value of work put In place) 





Expenditures (in millions) 


Type of construction | 1950 


| Aug.?| July*|June*| May | Apr | Mar. | Feb Jan Dec. | Nov. | Oct Sept. | Aug Totai | Total 


730 |$2, 650 |$2. 515° $2. 250 |$1, 950 |$1, 750 |$1, 618 |$1, 712 |$1, S52 [$2044 [$2,177 |$2, 214 |$2, 195 |$22, 594 |$21, 572 


























Total new construction ¢ $2, 734 
Private construction 2 | 1.970 | 1.861 | 1.685 | 1.443 | 1,313 | 1,262 | 1,299 | 1,401 | 1,484 | 1,506 | 1,513 | 1,514 | 16, 204 | 16 665 
tesidential building (nonfarm) 1,250 | 1,225} 1,149) 1,010 | 85 741 717 742 806 837 R32 809} 782 | 8,200) 8, 580 
New dwelling unit 1, 140 112) I 915 770 675 655 6R0 7M 770 74 71 7, 20 7, 00 
Additions and alterations | a3 ”) ” 82 7 55 51 51 61 72 7¢ 7” 25 925 
Non wkeeping 17 15 14 ] 12 1 1 11 15 1f if lf 185 155 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm )* | ; 2 " 2 249 249 242 2°:7 Wz? 27 24 QF2 271 3, 228 3. 621 
Industrial | so a) 8 73 70 69 70 69 68 oe 6&8 a9 71 972 1, 297 
Commercial i 14 118 1 2 76 77 77 79 | 86 | 83 | 84 | 83 ®9 |} 1,027 1, 253 
Warehouses, office and loft | | 
lildiugs 2 2s 2 24 25 27 23 2 27 24 2 27 | 321 | 352 
Stores restaurants, and | | 
purages 79 5 ~ t 52 52 4 51 Ag 61 M4 #2 708 
Othe residential building l 124 118 11 l 103 108 109 113 114 12 110 111 1, 229 
Religious 7 " Ds 28 31 32 4 ; 23 0 
Fducat 2 ‘ 2 2 2 21 22 23 24 24 24 2 z3 ono 
§ il res nal ' 7 17 18 a) 21 2 22 23 2e 
H ital institutional ’ ” 2 a! 2 2¢ 2 a4 2 22 20 202 | 
M ella I ! 1 10 12 12 1 11 1 
Far truction ! s 1m RN 79 7 74 75 87 1” 127 1,202; 1 
Public es 2 ‘ or 2 2 209 216 | 24 283 2u9 3s iL 3, 
i i | ’ 28 2 2 21 ! 2 | 2 29 2 i 2 5° | 
Tele me and telegraph ‘ { { 40 . ) 0 | a7 4 4 40 | 4 533 | 
Other put itilities 2 2 ) 187 17¢ 161 14 1Sf 214 23 238 238 2,431 1 
All other private * ! il 9 ) ) 7 7 7 8 78 
Put truction . 6s 58 506 | 437 f 4\4 451 5¢ 671 701 FI 6, 3% 4 
R lential building * 2 a4 2s Ma) a8 28 ae 34 Bf 41 40 37 350 
N idential t ling (other than 
military or naval facilities | " ny 1% 187 178 170 14 155 158 179 21 218 18 2, OF¢ 1, 301 
Industrial l Is 7 13 1! 7 7 w 1! 1 1! 1! 177 196 
Fd t ial ) ’ x2 &S a7 4 79 gO KI &2 RE i) 87 O44 “18 
H tal and Institutional ‘ ‘ 44 42 4 4 x8 7 4 44 48 48 47 477 223 
Other nonresidential ‘ 12 4 40 is 5 30 i 29 4: 71 69 42 4118 24 
Military and naval facilities 11 1 ) 8 “ a) 12 14 16 15 127 158 
H ways | (y 2 2 mn 1 100 55 ») 117 184 233 2 2 2, 129 1, 856 
Sewer and wacer | 55 ‘ 5 52 51 4y 46 49 49 51 56 57 55 619 535 
Miscellaneous public service enter 
prises " 19 19 l 15 13 11 10 2 13 16 22 25 23 ans 185 
( ervation and development vt v4 OF Sf 74 62 49 56 60 71 80) 81 Nw 629 
All other public @ a) be “ ’ 8 4 7 s s v s 10 e] 87 
1 Joint est ites of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8 partment of * Expenditures by privately owned public utilities for nonresidential 
Labor, and the Office of Industry and Commerce U.8.1 ent of Com building are included under “Public utilitic . 
merce. Eat ted construction expenditures represent the etary le Includes Federal contributions toward nstructi f private nonprofit 
f the volume of work ac plished during the given pe 1 of tirne These h pital acilities under the National Hospital Prograr 
figures should be differentiated from permit valuatle lata reported | e * Includes vately owned sewer and water syste roads and bridges, 
tabulat s for building authorized (tables } and F-4) and the data on and miscellaneous nonbuilding items such as parks and playgrounds. 
value of tract awards reported in table F-2 * Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 
The est ates shown in this table represent extensive re fons the housek: « z units 
a " hed p to July 1950, primarily t ‘ le segment ex- Represents primarily expenditures to construct facilities under the atomic 
pendit y ted because ¢ vadequate $s ‘ ta ‘ energy Program 
é ed serie howing data annually from 1915, and monthly from u Covers p irily airports and publicly owned electric light and power 
19 svuilable on request systems and local transit facilities 
2 Pre wy 8 Includes publicly owned parks and playgrounds, m« rials, ete, 
at sed 
‘I ides major additions and alterations. 
‘Includes hotels, dormitories, and tourist courts and cabins, 
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TABLE F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force Account Work Started on Federally Financed 
New Construction, by Type of Construction ! 





Value (in thousands) 





Building | 


Conservation and | 
development | 





Nonresiden tial 


2 eee 





| ' 
t | 
Period Fn | | 
eon: Air- 
str Ic pm rts? Rest- 
tion ? Total den- 
tial . Educa 
| Total tional ¢ 




















608,311, 1,041 














| River, Hieh- | All 











Hospital and Ad Oth Ree- _ | ways | other* 
institutional minis- a Total | lama- hes | 
————— trative | tion 
ene = .- 
y " < en- « 
Total — Other eae tial | 
(8 (*) (") (* $438, 725 $158, 027 $280. AYR $381, 037 £215, 520 
5 v (*) (%) ( 189,710, 73.707) 115,913) 511,685) 270, 450 
ie (6) (* (8) (*) 133.010) 89.051) 73.950) 300, RAS, 151. Ons 
w (“*) (* (*) (® 303, 874) 175, 382) 128,492) 372, 238) 258, 554 
(* () (*) (F () | 225,423) 115,612, 100, 811) 355, 701) 331, 505 
(* (*) ‘ (*) (*) | 197, 589) 69,028 128, 561) 364.048 79, 808 
v (* (f ( (*) 190.484) 41.880 157.804) 446.908 343. 301 
*) sd] (*) (*) “* 5 708 67,087) 347. 988) 500, 149 
(c (*) (*) (*) (*) 270; 54,467) 161,852) 247, 475 
(? () (*) ® (*) 670) 45,736 111,805) 87, 508 
") (% (*) mm (* 7 30,785, 41,385) 100,989) 70, 928 
$14, 281 $0,032 $5, 249 $9. 713 $80, 438) 290, 143) 149,870) 140,203 534,653) 45, 685 











32.550 45,097) 307,905; 75,483) 232,212) 450,645) 26, on2 
29,926 55,808 404,871) 147,732, 347, 130 767,490) 45, 440 
88, 856 164,743, 501,937, 189,183 312,754 600,469) 686,750 





















1948: January 306 1,974 3,310) 84,115 4,876, 49,239 47, 606 2, 54 
February 164 1,735 2,592) 65.119 1,220 63,800 50, 104 1,404 
March . 257 1,229, 4&3 22, 439 6,639 15.800) 51, 682 3, 522 

3 5A2 12 1,871, 2 84,888 56. 27,904) SR, 247 4, 086 
6 463 4fix 1,869 1, 10, 495 4 4. 757| 75, 645 2, 450 
4.‘ 790 92 9,735, 14,100, 24, 564 8, 15,677 68, 569 4.04 
§ 272 6 1,413) 3,827) 41,047 1,327| 40.620 76,428 6, 478 
6 119 4 1,054 2,140) 22, 505 4,260) 18,236, 91,310; 2,246 
5 66 31 3,184 5 29, 191 2,959) 26,232) 65, 975 3,77 
3 785 0 3,312 3. 37,178; 10,371) 17,787) 55,747 6, 047 
3 2, 374 4 891 6, 35,409; 13.895, 21,514) 51,972 5, 339 
5, 1, 855 0 1,659 4, 67,041) 22,558) 44,483, 74,005 2,840 
1949 5, 521 37,817 101 37, 71¢ 148 25,008 4,368 15,141 7,545, 34, 465 1, 511 
242 42, 397 1, 970 40, 42 683 2,719 4,422) 24,032 20,949, 29,000 2, 966 
4, 288 8, 304 1, 773 36 l 0 1,747) 8,12) 84, 242 61,796 41,646 7, (65 
4, 212 1, 620 2, 899 28, 721 18 049 «646,402, 39,800 21, 121 52, 009 8,177 
7, 233 51, 9 6, 245 45, 748 34 13,658 8,411) 89, 536 27,909 83, 700 5, 913 
12,262) 114,534; 14,955 99, 579 0 10, 564 24,030) 80, 530 53,927 80, 348 &, G87 
4,*% 218 §?1 4, 397 10 2,018 9,613) 22.115 15,203, 75, 448 2, 408 
3, 385 4y 95, 039 140 99 ), 38 52, 304 39,928) 79,020 3,414 
1, #2 a 446 79, OSO 0 538 22.417, 25, 059 10,500 $63,035 3, 097 
. 02 3,4 76 672 34, 904 0 4,333 15,567) 12,914 11,823 49,910 “Hl 
November.... 116, 346 7H 25. 964 9 25, 9 & 6,308 3,987) 42, 186 509 38, 100 9, 306 
December. 136, 105, 1, 252 50, 591 377 50, 214 0 1,045) 7,019) 13,879 5,363) 63,629, 6,75 

950: January........ 122,600) 4,38 42. %) 86 2, 203 
Fet ar) = l f 2, Sv 34. BH 177 2, 872 
Ma : 2 7.9 26,584) 1, 03 2.1 0}, 266 
Ar ! 4 717 4, 3 19. #8 
Ma 2 4 : 45.4 1, 109 12, 286, 67.473 
Ju 292.7 weit RS 5 , 76, 898 

July 2 (*) 30, 9 12,550, 10,123 
' Excludes pr * by the military, and all con- * Includes post offices, armortes, offices, and customhouses. Includes con- 







‘struction for t 
grams cover amounts contributed 
Government rce-account work 
directly by & government agency, 
nonmaintensnce construction on the 

§ Includes major additions and alte 

*Excludes hangars and other 
“Other nonresidential” build 

‘Includes educational factlities 
educationa! facilities program 





“secret 


using & se} 


b 





imiss Data for Federal-aid pro- 
y both the owner and the Federal 

is done, not through a contractor, but 

rate work force to perform 

agency's own properties. 

rations, 

Idings, which are included under 








ng construction 


inder the Federal temporary re-use 


tract awards for construction at United Nations Headquarters in New 

York City, the principal awards having been for the Secretariat Bulliding 
- mary 1949: $23,810,000), and for the Meeting Hall (January 1950 
11, 238, 000). 

*Includes electrification projects, water-supply and sewage-disposal 
systems, forestry projects, railroad construction, and other types of 
projects not elsewhere classified. 

t Included ta “ All other.” 

* Unavailable 

* Revised 

“ Preliminary 
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TABLE F 


3: Urban Building Authorized, by Principal Class of Construction and by Type of Building' 





Valuation (in thousands) 


Number of new « 
kee 





l!ing units— House- 



































































New residential building Privately financed 
_ | P Addi 
Period Housekeeping New non tions. | | | — 
Total all | —_—_— Publicly ’ resi altera- | | | ~— 
| Gum Privately fir “od. dwelling unit financed h. - tent } tions, | farr 9-far y a 
Ivately Gnanced, dwelling units dwell ee building and Total I — ts - : — 
| alain a . keep ly ily? 
| — ing |} repairs 
al ing * | 
| famtty | 2fam Mult units | 
Total 1-fam ‘ly ily! family ¢ 
042 $2. 707, 57 $508. 570) $478. ASR) $42,820) $77, 283) $208.9 $2 $1 ), ARS) SITS 4T2) 184,802) IGS GOR) 15, 747 Ott 
u4h 4, 743, 414) 2.114, 833) 1. 880, 2h ! 42 81.431) 3 ‘ «1,458. G02) 771,027) 430, 19 a1 24, 32F 310 
1947 5, Shi. 784) 2.802.003) 2 362.600) 156,75 2, fe 35,177; 20.831 1, 712, 81 801. 92F 3,004) 303. 72 34 5 10 
win } 6,971, 574) 3,422,937) 2.745 181.9 406, 2 ! at ts 4} 2. 368,75 O14, 549) S16, 174) 302, & wil =~87 34 5 113 
49° | 7.370, 800] 3,717, 215] 2, 839, 22 132, 332 45. 285, 419 », 72 2, 400, A 935, 845 4,190) 412, ¢ 26, 4) 5,119) 32, 140 
1949: June 748,046) 356,816) 254,544) 10.547) 80,72 78 3, 850 250,474] 099,124) 55,331) 36,047) 2.131) 16, 25 3. 373 
July SOR. O43 7. 231, 617 8,7 67, w3 M2 2, ws 181, 3¢ 82. AGA) 48.425) 34. 324 1.768) 12, 33¢ 2.791 
Augrst HAI, RUN ti! 278 ON ry a M4 i ; 4 NT 92, 447 57. 0° 4 2 14. 40 1 ’ 
Be her 722.05 wi 4 302 OAS 12,1 8704 3, 144 215, 6 84,049 €3,316, 43,982) 2, 316 7,018 2 116 
October avs 5 374, Sle 207. aw 13, &Y AS, ! » f 146. 076 83.286, 8) 3a 41, 704 2,74 12, 779 2 4 
N her flo. Y 3 2 2 22 4 18, 42 2, fifi2 181, 08 4 5 7 41, 2 2 5 70 7 
December 559, 54 276, 8 218, 8 88) 48 1 a 4, 660 212,214) 55, 48 43, 3.33) 31, 34 1,984) 1 1, 287 
| | | 
1950: January 558, 374 31 ‘ 243, 44 11.34 0. 729 g 54 2 42 164, 23 @5.627 49.128 04 2 8 10. 80x SAR 
I wy - 4 is s ‘ 11.8 f l 2 40 ¥ RIS 4 q y. " 177 
Af by ‘ “4 9 2 ‘ 4 wr 79,498) £9,7 i 414 1, 135 
A 4s s ! “ +! 1 ‘ 237 ? 87,498 8 7| 63, 478 ™ ON 1. AF 
M ] f ait) 1 5 " “ ‘ 2 st s | S14. SR O42 7 5 H 268 
ine # gs 613, 2 i7 4 7, 45 owe 248, 92 109,789 83,144, 66, 7% 2, 94 408 54 
1 Building for which building permits were land Fe al contract y the Burean of the Census, ¢ all incorporated 
awarded s'} urban places, inc ng an estimate of building undertaken ulation or more in 1940, and, by *peciai 6, 4 smal! num- 
pn some smalier urban paces th fo not iseue permits vii divisions 
The data cover federally and ally financed bntiding construction alterations, and repairs, as well as new residential and 
combined, &stimates of non-Federail (private and State and local e rm 
ment) urban building construction are based primarily on t fing permit mily and ?-family structures with stores 
reports received from places containing about 85 percen! of the t Dp 2 ty struct res 
tion of the country, estimates of fe‘erally financed pr ‘ i" ‘tourist ther nonhousekee ping 
notifications of construction contracts awarded whict ther yu 
Federal agencies. Data from building permits are © allow ie Is for 1949 include revisions which d rt r in data ehewn 
lapsed permits or for iag between permit ‘ssuance & f construc for J sry through December Revised monthly will appear ina 
tion hus, the estimates do not represent coustruction actually started subseq t issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
juring the month ? Revised. 
§ Preliminary. 
- 
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TABLE F-4: New Nonresidential Building Authorized in All Urban Places,’ by General Type and by 
Geographic Division ’ 





Valuation (in thousands) 








Geographic division and 
type of new nonresi- 1980 1049 | 1049? 1948 
dential building — — ‘ . — —_ . —— ee — 
| 
June‘ | May Apr Mar. | Feb Jan Dec. | Nov Oct. | Sept | Aug July | June | Total Total 








AR C9 PEB..ccococecce<ss $248, 921 $258, 355 $237, 412 $205, 704 $156, O49 $106, 233 $212, 214 $181, O81 5 $207, 335 $181, 367 $259, 474 $2 400. 493/$¢2, 304 70 


<== === 


6.683 «13, 859 113 834) 148 090 






















































New England .. } 11,600 17,078) 15,648 10.377) 17 52 17.361) 13,005 6,467) 7, 

Middle Atlantic | 36,47 41,98 2 117| 25.617, 20,195) 32.357) 57,907) 35 105, 35 on 4f8) (35,246 «= 434.807) «309. 374 
Fast North Central | 61,775 . 88 708 47.228 28,422) 23.64%] 39.623) 29 os) & 98, 795| 85,772 401, 5%) Bil 74 
West North Central | 31,894 24 99 186 18.939 10.074) 6.977) 18.094) 15,327) 14 17.824, 10,736 23.498) 173.152 
South Atlantic 28, 12 28, 51 or 92.332! 23.484) 21,262) 24.630) 25 19,534) 24 257, 304 418 ono 427 
Fast South Central 9, 951 1,4 10,485, 10,65 10,506 12 9.124) 11.748) 5, 8.270; 161238 129 Aa6 1. 718 
Weet South Central.| 29,64 27,7 22. 8f4| 22,513, 14,080, 2 16, 804) 18,419) 24, 30,554) 33.808 29 915) 274.648 
Mountain.........-. &, 807 7,31 6,971) 16, 307 5. 740 f 10. 478] 13,789) 8,3 6.7) 17,720 192, 208 at 48 
Pacific on ‘ 0, 637 6, o 9, 92 20.496) 24.548) 23,219) 28.737) 2A 591] 25 24,381) 38, 938 348, TRO 412 18 
Industrial buildings ¢ | 24,558; 20, 88 18,962} 15,353] 11,856} 14 008 14.852) 10,806) 18, 792 15.645) 16,473 202 440 200 28h 
New England ail G28 1,2 1,415 431 y28 1™ : m9 350} 387) 6. 357 19 830 
Middle Atlantic aud 5, 219 2.734 3, 000 1,408) 3,522 1 5, 6.450) 2,281 40, 947 as oll 
Fast North Central 9.077; 6,955) 6,227] 5,457] 4,706) 4,455) 5 5, 3,826, 6,959 77,937, 100. 935 
West North Central | 1,109 2,20 1,229 844 aN4 709 780) = 1, 995 15, 489) 15, ON 
Routh Atlantic | 3. 208 778 1, 1 1,019 48 ah 1 2 715) 910 18, 132) 27,774 
Fast South Central_| 417 234, 1,708) 1, 264 88 4i¢ 778 612 8. 73h 0.954 
Weet South Central} 1,41! 69 1, 604 851] 783 1, 1, 45 533 6, 859 15, 844 
Mountain...........) 14 288 ‘ 349 e6 138 142 329 4, 24 2.770 
Pacific... mated en » 2, 3¢ 2,130} 2,191) 2,454) 1 2. 2,764) 2, 489 4.999 42.44 
Commercial buildings ’..; 97,015 9,5 go 198] 85.507) 85.559] 61 799) 52 67 57,349) 65, 8946 751, 204 GOR ASI 
New England | 4,767, 6.327) 6,241) 4,348) 1 1,78 2 2 2,137} 3, 195 BA. 5A4) 55, 540 
Middle Atiantie....| 12,825 1 11,071) 10 622) 3 4 7,720} 8333) 127.033) 123. 219 
Fast North Central | 20,683 18.857) 1 16.982] 9. 930 Bis; 10 16 11220] 13,037) 147,420) 177.322 
West North Central 8 10,780, 10,371] 8, 299) 454, 3.185) § 4 6,139} 4, 240 52.907) 72.88 
South Atlantic 1 ! 11,678 10,904) 11,42) } £8,411 4 8 6.844) 12 883 108,194] =: 127 S82 
Fast South Central_j 4 4, 3, 39 2.8 2 747 2 2 § 3, 28 3A 02) aa 29) 
Weet South Central 12 11,2 10, 431 1 44 6,29 10, 0 8 1} 9, 795 101. O24) 128, 044 
| ‘ Ag 5.560; 4 ) 1, 48 1 1 2, 436 28. 04) 35.274 
i si 4601 9631] 14.187] 7,154] 7 ® 10 8.798 119.895) 18, 2A 
} ; @ 111.558 107,27 85,204] 70,844) 68. 71S) 105 7 138. 831) 1.905.370) = TRS ANI 
Jew England } 44 8 757 4.977) 1 14,5 4 8, 23 42. 343) 47, 255 
Middle Atlantic 2 ) 5 12.2 9 544 7, 3701 44 4 19, 215 176 ONO) 143, 493 
Fast North Central $502) 24,807| 42,2 2, 05 9,067) i 15 2i 0.333, ow OTS) | 1M 848 
Weet North Centra 18, 2 8, 58 7. 627 Rll 64. 458) 2% 4 6 11, O74 100. 296 4. 207 
South Atlantic t ) 18,59 ] » 12 an 8.320; 15 7 7 12, 150 101, 128) an we 
Fast South Central! 109 4 749 5. 155) 6.3252) 8, 392 ® 4 4, 748 AT. 423) 28.244 
Weeat South Central 2, 08 1 7 8 6.728) 7.0 7 18,617, 1345 128 106 908 
Mountain q 2 1 4 ) 1 142 74 2 14, 205 AR. 773) a4, 477 
Pacific 10.311, 15.024 1 Q 11.17 91 a 17, 374 123 204) = 121 380 
Public b tings ® 8 128 i 4,159 24" if ) 12, 43 180 075 74.414 
n : rs ‘ 542 0} ( 1h 2 4. 203) 5. O88 
Middle Atlantte 1, 2 02 7™ 110) 2| 5 3 1 33. SAS) & ARN 
Fast North Central | 1! f 234] 177 IS 1 ait RISA] = 11, B82 
Weet North Central 4 2 42 58 “ 283 Q 432) 5 498 
South Atlantic 2 758 * 1 63| 1, 823} 83 BO (4 & 875 
Fast South Central. f 2 7 0} | 6, 120 6 257) 8 0% 
West South Central ‘ 954! 477| ral | 1% 1, 731 6.04 6.122 
Mountain 2 ? 5] Mh 54 55 227] 3. OAS 
Pacifc «2 1.4 9 S62 1, 130 5s) 1, 682} 77 2, 746 27,297 15. 070 

Pat worksand utility | | | 
buildings f 6. 68 5 404 §, 558 5.153 8 OR} 1 11 13, 928 180, 42) 148 ARI 
New Frneland 249 ‘9 “ia 2% 1s { 778 14. 010 11438 
Middle Atlantic... 1,38 1, 334 532 7 w 2, 743 39 494) 1A ASI 
Fast North Central} 2, 348 124, 2,28 2,112 1, #1 22. ana) 34. 800 
West North Centra 1 : 760 319 977 Li 8 11, 337] 13.8 
" . r 540 i) 765 m4 799 22. 704) 21 4% 
Fast South C tral. a0 108 0 638 nn 7, 223) a7) 
Weat South Central 1, 239 812 663 202} 3,982 2431) O44} 12. 792 
Mountain 4 ‘ 406 2) 73 V7 2. SAA) 2, 055 
Pacifte 1 $85 430 845 440, 2.049 4, 90) 28. N50} a1 721 
All other buildings " | 18 200, 17,022 12.4%) 8,478) 10 11,704, 131.896) = 129, 197 
New FEneland ‘ l i Sati) 324 Ds 613 7 787) 7 oR! 
Middle Atlantic 2 5S 1 ee 1,3 1, 2 1,19 1, 083 18, 394) 14. 490 
Fast North Central. 4, 68 6,2 4512 2,245 1, 531 R71 3,4 a5. 460) 22.40 
Weet North Central & 9 5 1, 674 1, 408 oo 238 1, 035 13, 434) 11,491 
South Atlantic 66 1,48 1, 164 10 6111, 14 03 9. 254 9 290 
Fast South Central. 554 ] 4 75 ; 860 4, 027) 3, 240 
W eet Sout! Central. RRA 17 1, 580 1,916 1 733 oo18 77" 
Mountain » 697 62 54 9 5m 6. 184 4,817 
Pa on oan 73h 602, 62 )=Ss«s«8, 451; «21,909 2.004 2,177 2,571 27, 326 36, 552 








g for which permits were issued and Federal contracts awar led * Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile 
places, including an estimate of building undertaken in some buildings, commercial garages, gasoline and service stations, ete 
s that do not issue permits. Sums of components do not * Includes churches, hospitals, and other institutional buildings, s¢ hools, 
libraries, etc 
* Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal buildings, such as post 


sl totals exactly because of rounding 
ity halls, fire and police stations, jails, prisons, arsenals, 


ne and eonree of urban estimates. see t able F-3, footnote 1 
offices, courthouses 





ie revisions which do not appear In data shown for 
g camber. Revised monthly data will appear in 4 sub- armories, army barracks, ete 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. © Includes railroad, bus and airport buildings, rour dbouses, radio stations, 
nary gas and ¢ lectric plants public co nfort «tations, ete 
; 1) Includes private garages, sheds, stables and barns, and otber building 
ides factories, navy yards, army ordinance plants, bakeries, ice | lants, not elsewhere classified. 
industrial warebouses, and other buildings at the site of these and similar 


production plants, 





428 F: BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 





TABLE F-5: Number and Construction Cost of New Permanent Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started, by 
Urban or Rural Location, and by Source of Funds ' 





Estimated construction cost 
in thousands) 8 





Period = : - —_ — —_ ee 


































Total ; Rural Total . Rural Total : Rural ; Privately | Publicly 
non Urban non t Urban non non Urbar non al md | Qnenced 
farm farm farm farm farm farm - — 
1925 937, 090 7 18 mm 937, 000 752, 000 185, 009 0 0 0 $4,475,000 $4, 475,900 
v4 * ¥3, 000 4 . 45, 000 63, 000 45, 000 48, ) ( 285, 446 Qn5, 446 
1e4i* 708, L0f 434 271, 800 619, 5K 39, Qu), (nn RA, AK 64, 80 21,800 | 2,825,895 | 2, 530, 765 
144° 141, 800 " 45, 600 138, 7 3, 200 45, X 100 3, 00 10 495, 054 483, 231 
podA 470, 500 4 on DA, SOK ‘aw af ” oh, & g KM aL! 0 3. 740 7 l 77¢ 
1047 R49 (OM 170. 800 3A0, 200 R45 uM 474. 400 + oa” 2 4(v , 4 ri 5 42 “ & AIT. 425 
1948 etl, aM 24, 900 4, 7K uv ” § ono 4 aM 1&8, 100 14, oe 3. aK 7.3 ) 7, 028, GRO 
1049 1, 025, 104 588, 800 436, 308 288, SOO 556, 600 432, 200 | 36, 300 2, 2K 4, i 7, 702, 97 7, 374, 209 
1948 First quarter 180, 000 193, 000 77,000 177, 7™ 100, 800 7H, OM 2 WK 2 10% 1, 315, 287 1, 206, #12 18, 475 
January 53, 0), 800 4 + 20. SK 2 1. OOK ! ( a3. 634 374. wa4 & 450 
February BO, 10% 24, 100 ” 45, OM 28, (uM uy) 1 ” 1.1 100 368, OR 359. 420 9, Se 
Marct 76, 400 43, 100 33 7 43 " 100 1x 562, O68 562, 208 1) 
Second quarter 207, 0) 166 100 131 ¥ > “un 164. (aM 12 , TM l ry 2 2K 2 287, 624 2. > 1 34. 463 
i Wy, FOO f wi 44 ‘ Us 1 4 ”) 4 1.4 4 l 748 7 jsf 12, 700 
May 100, 304 t K 43, HK 9, 200) 5A, 10K 43, 10K 1 60 789 ) ( 10, 734 
Jiu 07, Sx 4, 400 43, 400 6, O00 53. Y 42. 71 1, ® AM 700 7 79 0 11, 139 
Third quarter 264.000 | 144,200) 119,800 | 259, 30K 140,100 | 119 4,7 4,1 t 2 2. 065, 77 47, 7% 
t G4, OK f 1”) 42,800 " ” Al (MK 42.700 1 M ! ! ? ° ) 12 318 
Aue t he + 47 ”) mL 8 x) 48, 600 s ” 1. x 11 00 72 2 7 (Wit 17 
ber 82. 200 44, 200 aR. 80. 500 42.500 38, OOK 1, 80 1.8 (41.9 24,945 17 
Fourtt ! r 1m ¥ 111, 7S, 40 182, xX 1 78, 106 7, 4K 7 0m 1.48 2'1.4 7 7 
Octoher 410 4 x 2, 100 Lh 1s FM) 1M 7 { 1 
Nov ber f m ts " 25, iN 61 “ aM Ax 4( “ 4s ’ 47 ‘ oO 
December 52, 900 32, 2M 2, 700 49. 400 wn 20. 5K ‘ 3 OK a 4i4 38 rl 32, 512 
1949: First quarter 169, 804 MM, 2K Th. Hn 159. 400 84. 100 75200 | 10.4 1. 28 2 1.189. 64 07. ARS 
‘ ry § uM 2v « 2, fn 4 ” on SK 2 ) 7 ry 3. O47 
I ruary ¥), 400 28. (MM 22, 400 47, SOK 2 rs 2, (uM 2 1 . 8 25. 508 
M t 64, 400 U 4 ( f wo RO) 4 4 ‘ “ { 49 7 39, 033 
Second quarter 2 "i ! ‘ l " 2 mM 147.8 1 4 ! ) 2 2 7 2, 007, Se 113. 074 
April RR, 49, Mx KS + mL 4 4 . 4 mM Ate ) 27 170 20. 799 
Ma 05, 400 mK 4 L i) . 40, 4,2 ‘ L 7 ‘ 692, 063 41. 004 
Jur 05, 500 " 41.000 “x 40. xX 4K i 4 1 7 01 7S. 230 41, 371 
Third quarter 98, O00 71, 6M 126, 40% 28), OHM 164, SM 125, 40K 8 7 1 2 2.1 37 68. 166 
July uf M 42, ax 7 ‘ 42 60K { ‘ 622 803 27. 478 
A t oo 4 ‘ 4 ‘ yw), HM { “ 4 2. 4M l be LI 7 s 218 21. 181 
s r ! “M 4x 4 104), AK fu 4 > { TAR sie 19, 507 
Fourth quarter TR ! 112, 40 9 ¥ ( . " ) 2 2. 023, 120 40.874 
©) her 104 . . 4 LL. 44 1 756. 712 19. O42 
N ber ) ” ‘ . ms Wn 4 7M a 7 2 714, 20 18, 877 
Dece ber 78, 300 4 un 2 ” uM 47.8 ) 1 ( 3, 232 562 7 11, 035 
1950: First quarter 78, 900 if “ 10 7 ” 1 6K 1 ’ 2 8 f 9 2 138, 505 4 O71 
J . 4s ” ” wr 4 ’ ‘ s 81 407 a ”) 
t j 82 WM “e ‘ s { ( ( 1) f 
M } 11 “ Ha, Of 4s 4 uM 4 1 ‘ y x ‘ 7 1 S 
1 4 ) i . 
4 . 8 ‘ ‘ ‘ Riy - 8 
M 1 ‘ s ’ 8 £00 
14 1 ’ 4 & 24 7,544 
The est utes shown here de not include te rar 5 ' $, 2Py troet t eed er ' adjusted for 
dor tory & lo $s. trailers, or military barracks They } und tate t of ts “ r al A I ] sonst 
chide prefabrica : t are based on contract values or est i str n costs for 
| e est 4 ‘ ba. rmit r is, which, beg g tnd " te 
w 10 ha t ‘ 24 f ag twe i t a1) mi Ww r 
issuance and start fo ar ba 1 a ) re f at ea ur prior t x ‘ ' its ) 
Federal constructior 4 £ g in 1946 on fel veys } Last ar er war trol 
In mony ' gps thi able ref t farm HH uk year. 
dwelling units started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown ‘I nits 
tn tat O | ‘ K 
All these estimates contain some error For examp! f the estimate ® Not available 
of nonfarn arts ie %0.000 the chances are about 19 t of 20 that an wis wy. 
actual enumerat wou roduce a figure between 48,000 and 52,000 
° 
, 
0s NMEN ‘ 
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